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SILYIA. 


CHAPTER  I, 

GREAT  was  Lady  John's  surprise  and  indig- 
nation when,  T\dth  that  word  which  ex- 
plains nothing,  "  business,"  Mr.  Lovell  informed 
her  ladyship,  on  joining  her  and  her  friends  that 
same  evening,  that  he  was  going  to  Paris  early 
the  next  morning, 

"  Oh !  indeed,"  exclaimed  Lady  John,  looking 
extremely  black;  whilst  Miss  Georgie  Lovell 
stared  at  her  cousin  in  mute  dismay. 

"  What  shall  I  bring  you,  Georgie  ?"  he  asked, 
rather  kindly,  "chocolate?" 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  outgrown  chocolate,"  was 
the  despondent  reply.  "I  seem  to  outgrow 
everything.  Besides,  where's  the  use  of  choco- 
late when  one  can  never  have  one's  own  way  V 
she   added,   with   a    gloomy  reference   to   the 
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2  SILVIA. 

boating,  wliich  Mr.  Lovell  ignored.  But  spite 
her  masculine  propensities,  Mss  Georgie  had  a 
sweet  tooth,  sa,  before  the  evening  was  over, 
she  sidled  up  to  her  cousin,  and  said  confi- 
dentially, 

"Do  as  you  like  about  the  chocolate,  you 
know." 

But  no  chocolate,  even  if  Mr.  Lovell  had 
offered  to  bring  her  any,  could  have  appeased 
Lady  John's  displeasure.  "  Business  I"  she  said 
to  Professor  Smith,  "  and  what  business  can 
Mr.  Lovell  have?  Then  you  know  that  though, 
when  he  does  come,  he  never  knows  w^hen  to  go 
away,  yet,  when  he  is  gone,  there  is  no  getting 
him  back.  That  Monsieur  de  I'Epine  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all.  I  detest  him  !"  she  added, 
vehemently ;  *'  and  I  am  the  more  vexed  about 
it  that  Ada  is  coming." 

Professor  Smith  attempted  consolation  ;  but 
Lady  John  would  not  be  comforted. 

"  You  know  that  all  my  rooms  are  empty," 
she  said,  in  the  tone  of  an  injured  hotel-keeper. 
"  Mr.  Enfield  is  going,  Mr.  Lovell  is  gone,  and 
who  is  coming,  save  Ada?  So  great  and  so 
visible  was  her  ladyship's  annoyance  at  Mr. 
Lovell's  departm-e,  and  indeed  for  several  days 
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after  it,  that  all  Mrs.  Barton's  sympathy  was 
roused,  and  she  went  about  the  house  pitying 
Lady  John.  "  It  ^yas  so  good  and  hospitable  of 
her  to  take  it  so.  But  hospitality  was  quite  a 
feature  in  her  character.  A  beautiful  character, 
a  lovely  character — so  unselfish,  so  amiable.  It 
really  was  a  pity  that  poor  dear  Lady  John 
should  be  tried  so." 

To  repair  so  great  an  error.  Fortune,  who  is 
not  always  blind  and  unkind,  provided  for  Lady 
John  comfort  which  neither  she  nor  her  friends 
expected.  They  were  all  sitting  in  the  draw- 
ing-room a  week  after  Mr.  Lowell's  departm-e  ; 
Miss  Lovell  was  curled  up  in  a  corner  of  the 
sofa,  nibbling  some  pastilles  'de  cJwcolat,  which 
had  come  that  morning  with  a  kind  little  note 
from  her  cousin,  promising  a  further  supply; 
but  though  the  pastilles  were  delicious,  Miss 
Lovell  felt  cross.  In  the  first  place,  she  found 
Lady  John  and  her  friends  "  slow ;"  in  the 
second,  she  was  put  out  because,  having  called 
on  Silvia  twice  that  day,  in  order  to  persuade 
her  into  having  some  independent  boating  of 
their  own,  she  had  neither  time  found  her 
within ;  and  thirdly,  Miss  Lovell  was  annoyed 
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because  Lady  John,  Professor  Smith,  Mrs.  Bar- 
ton, and  Mr.  Enfield,  were  now  playing  whist, 
which  she,  Miss  Lovell,  abominated. 

The  whist-table,  however,  was  rather  stormy. 
Mr.  Enfield  and  Mrs.  Barton  had  all  the  trumps, 
and  Lady  John  held  a  very  bad  hand.  This 
added  to  her  wrath  against  the  absent  Mr. 
Lovell,  which  Professor  Smith's  bad  play  raised 
to  a  climax.  How  could  he  lead  spades  when 
he  knew  she  had  neither  trumps  nor  spades  ? 
Li  vain  Professor  Smith  protested  "  that  he  did 
not  know."  Lady  John  dropped  her  eyelids  at 
him,  and  declared  it  was  too  bad  of  Mr.  Lovell 
to  go  away  so. 

"  He  knows  I  could  have  had  an  African  tra- 
veller if  he  had  not  agreed  to  stay,"  said  Lady 
John  ;  "  and  now  of  course  I  must  do  without. 
I  have  a  particular  liking  for  African  travellers," 
she  continued,  warming  with  a  sense  of  her 
wrongs.  "  I  have  already  had  two  who  were 
the  most  amusing  creatures,  and  it  is  really  too 
bad  of  Mr.  Lovell — much  too  bad." 

"  I  feel  sure  Mr.  Lovell  will  soon  come  back," 
began  Professor  Smith. 

**  Well,  but  you  need  not  have  led  spades, 
when   you  knew   I    had    neither    spades    nor 
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trumps,"  was  Lady  John's  very  unexpected  re- 
joinder to  this  consolatorji  speech. 

There  is  no  knowing  how  Professor  Smith 
would  have  met  this  home-thrust,  if  a  discreet 
tap  at  the  door,  followed  by  the  appearance  of 
Parker,  Lady  John's  decorous  English  man- 
servant, had  not  put  an  end  to  the  conver- 
sation. 

Parker's  looks  were  wild  and  scared,  and  his 
speech  was  confused  and  broken. 

"  Did  Lady  John,  did  her  ladyship  know  ? 
He  thought  he  would  come  and  tell  her  ladyship 
in  case  she  did  not  know." 

"  Know  what  ?  "  impatiently  asked  his  mis- 
tress. 

"  Oh  !  nothing  particular.  Only  he  thought 
her  ladyship  would  like  to  know  that  the  ladies 
at  the  '  chatow'  were  safe,  and  that  the  '  chatow' 
was  all  in  a  blaze  of  fire." 

Here  was  a  Godsend  for  Lady  John.  Spades 
led  when  she  had  none,  Mr.  Lo veil's  desertion, 
and  the  loss  of  the  African  traveller,  were  for- 
gotten  in  this  new  prize.  Such  a  chance  as  the 
burning  down  of  a  friend's  house  is  a  rare  one 
in  a  country  life. 

Lady  John  rose,  all  eagerness  and  excitement ; 
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Miss  Lovell  threw  away  the  pastilles,  and  jump- 
ed off  the  sofa,  and  in  a  moment  the  whist-table 
was  deserted. 

"Are  the  engines  come?"  cried  Mr.  Enfield, 
"  shall  I  run  for  the  engines  ?" 

"  I  say,  Lady  John,  we  shall  bring  them  all 
home,  you  know  !"  eagerly  put  in  Miss  Lovell, 
delighted  at  the  idea  of  having  some  com- 
pany. 

What  Professor  Smith  and  Mrs.  Barton  said 
has  not  been  recorded,  for  the  imperative  voice 
of  Lady  John,  ordering  Parker  to  attend  her 
forthwith  with  a  lantern,  drowned  every  sound. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  were  all  ready,  and  Lady 
John  rushed  off  to  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe 
in  the  highest  glee  and  good-humour,  followed 
by  her  friends. 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  poor  Madame  de 
I'Epine,"  said  Lady  John,  tripping  along  the 
dark  road,  "  but  she  is  insured,  of  course,  and 
since  the  chateau  was  to  be  burned  down,  I  am 
very  glad  I  can  see  it.  Would  you  believe.  Pro- 
fessor Smith,  that  I  never  did  see  a  real,  good, 
genuine  fire  !" 

Professor  Smith  expressed  himself  happy  to 
think  thOft  SQ   unfortunate  a  vaccum  in  Lady 
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John's  experience  was  going  to  be  supplied ;  and 
the  ominous  redness  which  appeared  in  the  sky, 
left  no  doubt  that  the  fire  which  was  consuming 
Madame  de  I'Epine's  home  was  a  very  genuine 
fire  indeed. 

Long  before  they  reached  the  chateau,  Par- 
ker's lantern  had  become  useless.  When  they 
entered  the  village  street  they  found  it  lit  as  in 
broad  day  ;  but  silent  and  deserted.  The  little 
grey  church  was  now  blood-red,  and  looked  as 
unearthly  as  a  church  in  a  ghost  story.  Even 
the  front  of  Jean  Varot's  gloomy  inn  was  bright 
and  clear,  and  Lady  John  could  see  Madame 
Varot  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  door  with 
a  scared  aspect. 

"Where  is  Jean  Varot?"  asked  Lady  John, 
stopping  short. 

"  Oh  !  he  has  been  gone  weeks,"  eagerly  re- 
plied Madeleine,  "  weeks.  You  know  it  began 
in  the  kitchen,"  she  added  earnestly;  *^it  is  acci- 
^»    dent — nothing  but  accident." 

"  My  goodness  !"  cried  Lady  John  to  Professor 
Smith,  "  if  it  were  not  accident !  And  of  course 
it  is  not !"  she  added  triumphantly,  "  of  course 
some  one  must  have  set  fire  to  the  chateau  on 
purpose." 
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Before  the  Professor  could  suggest  a  doubt, 
a  bright  tongue  of  flame  which  shot  up  in 
the  sky  changed  the  current  of  Lady  John's 
thoughts. 

"  Bless  me ! "  she  cried,  in  sudden  alarm,  *'  do 
make  haste.  Professor  Smith,  or  we  shall  be 
late !" 

The  fire  waa  at  its  height  when  they  reached 
the  chateau,  and  the  sight  which  met  them  when 
they  turned  the  tiorner  of  the  path,  and  came  in 
front  of  the  burning  pile,  was  a  grand  one  in- 
deed. Before  them  rose  a  sheet  of  fire,  with 
here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  stone  wall,  and  a 
dark  gap  of  window.  Every  tree,  every  shrub, 
every  blade  of  grass  was  distinctly  visible  in  the 
lurid  light  which  shone  on  the  upturned  faces  of 
the  crowd. 

The  Cure  was  there  in  his  black  cossack,  and 
the  Maire  had  thought  proper  to  put  on  his  tri- 
colour scarf.  The  firemen  were  flitting  to  and 
fro  with  theii'  shining  helmets,  for  they  had 
brought  to  bear  the  might  of  their  little  engine 
on  the  blazing  mass. 

Madame  de  I'Epine,  Silvia,  ]\Irs.  Groom,  and 
the  female  servants,  stood  in  a  group  apart. 
Near  them  was  a  confused  heap  of  such  furnitm'e 
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as  had  already  been  rescued  from  the  flames,  and 
which  men  were  removing  to  the  farm.  Miss 
Georgie  Lovell  clapped  her  hands  in  great  glee. 

"  Now,  isn't  that  fun?"  she  said,  candidly,  and 
at  once  she  joined  the  firemen.  "  You  just  turn 
your  squirt  this  way,  will  you  V  she  said,  au- 
thoritatively. "  Don't  you  see  the  worst  of  the 
fii'e  is  here,  not  there  ?" 

One  of  the  firemen  turned  round  and  looked 
at  her  in  prolonged  amazement. 

^'Mafoir  he  exclaimed,  "I  thought  our  Cap- 
tain's voice  was  cracked  till  I  saw  the  petticoats. 
Take  care  our  squirt  does  not  water  you,  Made- 
moiselle." 

"  And  I  say ^"  began  Miss  Lovell. 

"  My  dear  child,"  gently  said  the  Cure,  "  you 
are  in  the  way." 

Miss  Lovell  was  going  to  make  a  tart  an- 
swer, when  the  Captain  of  the  firemen,  who  was 
a  rough  peasant,  uttered  a  rolling  French  oath, 
with  plenty  of  rr's  in  it,  and  taking  her  under 
the  arms,  Hfted  her  up,  and  carried  her  away  in 
a  twdnkling. 

"  Now,  little  girl,"  he  said,  putting  her  down 
near  the  group  of  her  friends,  '^  the  next  time 
you  come  near  my  men  I  shall  kiss  you." 
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Miss  Lovell,  in  a  great  rage  at  this  treatment, 
flew  to  the  Maire. 

"  Monsieur  Laurent,"  she  said,  "  that  fireman 
is  a  wretch !" 

"  Indeed  !  May  I  ask  how  so  ?"  replied  Mon- 
sieur Laurent,  with  a  smile. 

He  listened  to  her  breathless  account  of  the 
transaction,  smiled  again  at  the  Captain's  threat, 
then,  smoothing  his  own  silky  moustache,  said 
blandly :  "  The  Captain  does  not  shave  every 
day.  Mademoiselle — better  keep  out  of  his  way." 

And  with  a  graceful  wave  of  his  hand  he  went 
back  to  the  fire.  Thus  left  to  smoothe  her 
ruffled  feathers  as  best  she  might,  Miss  Georgie 
Lovell,  not  being  allowed  to  direct  the  fii-emen, 
or  display  her  universal  genius  in  that  way,  at 
last  joined  Madame  de  I'Epine  and  Silvia.  She 
fomid  Lady  John  pressing  them  eagerly  to  take 
refuge  with  her  that  very  night. 

"How  can  you  go  to  the  farm,"  she  said, 
positively,  "when  it  is  crammed  with  fiirnitm-e? 
You  must  come  to  us.  Mr.  Lovell  is  gone,  Mr. 
Enfield  talks  of  going ;  we  have  plenty  of 
room." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  answered  Madame  de 
TEpine,  with  evident  hesitation;  "but  all  is  not 
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over.  Another  engine  has  been  sent  for,  and  if 
it  comes  in  time  the  left  wing  of  the  chateau 
can  still  be  saved — for,  as  you  see,  it  has  escaped 
as  yet." 

"  So  it  has,"  replied  Lady  John,  somewhat 
disappointed ;  for,  as  she  said  later,  *'  of  course, 
if  the  left  wing  had  been  burning  too,  the  fire 
would  have  been  so  much  finer." 

But  that  gratification  was  denied  to  Lady 
John.  Mr.  Enfield,  all  zeal  and  ardour,  now 
rushed  up  to  her  with  the  tidings  that  the  second 
engine  was  coming  at  full  gallop. 

"Is  it?  Well,  Mr.  Enfield,  have  you  been 
making  an  engine  of  yourself,  that  you  are  so 
wet?"  asked  Lady  John,  crossly. 

"  Oh !  Professor  Smith  and  I  have  been  work- 
ing very  hard  indeed  ;  but  he  is  liors  de  combat^ 
I  believe." 

Lady  John's  keen  eyes  soon  detected  the  poor 
Professor,  who  sat  on  a  heap  of  stones  wiping 
his  moist  brow. 

"  Well,  Professor  Smith,"  she  exclaimed,  going 
up  to  him,  *'in  what  pie  have  you  been  putting 
your  finger  now  ?  Will  you  tell  me  why  you 
are  all  wet,  sir  ?" 

"  I  was  pressed.     Did  you  not  miss  me  ?     I 
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was  pressed  at  once.  However,  the  Claire,  see- 
ing the  state  I  was  in,  kindly  released  me." 

'^  And  where  is  Miss  Lovell  ?  Has  she  been 
pressed  too  ?  I  declare  if  she  is  not  with  all 
these  men  handing  pails  of  water  I  Georgie, 
Miss  Lovell,  will  you  come  here !" 

But  Miss  Lovell,  who  was  a  volunteer,  was 
too  much  charmed  with  her  present  occupation 
to  relinquish  it  at  Lady  John's  command.  Keep- 
ing at  a  safe  distance  from  the  Captain,  she  had 
joined  a  knot  of  stout  peasant  women  and  young 
men,  and  was  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain,  as 
it  is  called.  The  work  was  going  on  bravely 
now.  The  second  engine  had  come  up  and 
been  welcomed  with  a  shout  of  triumph.  It 
was  at  orice  set  in  motion,  and  pails  of  water 
destined  to  feed  it  flew  from  hand  to  hand, 
whilst  the  black  serpent-like  hose  roared  and 
hissed  against  the  flames. 

"  Very  fine !  very  grand  indeed  I"  said  Pro- 
fessor Smith.     "  And  I  think.  Lady  John " 

*'  Lady  John  is  gone  for  Miss  Lovell,"  said 
Mr.  Enfield.  "  Perhaps  she  can't  find  her.  She 
seems  to  have  vanished  somewhere.  I  think  I 
had  better  go  and  look  for  her — eh,  Professor 
Smith  ?" 
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Off  he  flew,  whilst  Mrs.  Barton  joined  the 
Professor. 

"Fortitude,  like  Madame  de  I'Epine's,  /never 
witnessed,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  it  is  heroic,  Pro- 
fessor Smith — it  is  grand!  I  enjoyed  it  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  fire,  I  assm'e  you.  I  dote 
on  character.  That  is  why  I  don't  care  for  sen- 
sational works,  in  which  character  is  sacrificed 
to  incident,  you  know." 

Now,  however  much  the  Professor  might 
agree  with  Mrs.  Barton  in  the  abstract,  incident, 
as  shown  in  the  fire,  was  a  good  deal  more  in- 
teresting to  him  just  then,  though  undeniably* 
sensational,  than  Madame  de  I'Epine's  fortitude. 
Nay,  he  was  even  provoked  with  Mrs.  Barton, 
who  consistently  turned  her  back  on  the  fire, 
but  very  perversely  hindered  his  view. 

"That  woman  is  a  bore,"  he  thought,  "mov- 
ing on  one  side,  whilst  Mrs.  Barton,  happily  un- 
conscious of  his  secret  thoughts,  went  on  with 
unabated  fluency,  convinced  that  she  was  charm- 
ing her  hearer. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Lady  John  had  not  been 
idle.  She  had  rescued  Miss  Lovell,  and  borne 
her  away,  and  persuaded  Madame  de  I'Epine 
into  accepting  her  hospitable  offer. 
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"  Then  do  come  at  once,"  said  Lady  John. 
"  Georgie  is  wet  through,  and  it  is  getting  very- 
chill,"  she  added  Avith  a  little  shiver. 

"  Pray  do  not  wait  for  me,"  said  Madame  de 
TEpine  quietly.  "  I  am  too  weak  to  be  of  any 
help  here,  but  I  cannot  leave  this  spot  whilst 
these  brave  men  are  risking  life  and  limb  to 
save  my  property." 

"  But  you  can  be  of  no  use,  you  know,"  said 
Lady  John,  who  was  already  tired  of  the  fire. 
"  I  must  go  in  on  account  of  Miss  Lovell ;  the 
Professor,  too,  has  made  a  mess  of  himself.  But 
I  shall  come  back  for  you  directly." 

Madame  de  I'Epine  raised  a  protest,  but  her 
friend  was  already  gone.  Keeping  a  firm  hold 
of  Miss  Georgie  Lovell,  who  cast  as  many  reluc- 
tant looks  behind  as  any  Eurydice,  Lady  John 
tripped  away,  taking  up  Professor  Smith  on  the 
road.  Mr.  Enfield,  having  found  a  new  field  for 
his  energies,  had  rushed  on,  first  to  order 
"  warm  baths  for  everyone  ;"  and  Mrs.  Barton, 
having  enough,  no  doubt,  of  Madame  de  FEpine's 
fortitude,  had  turned  her  powers  of  admiration 
in  another  direction. 

All  this  time  Silvia  had  not  uttered  one  w^ord. 
She  had  had  her  exclamations  of  dismay  and 
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wonder  when  the  fire  first  broke  ont ;  but  once 
the  evil  was  found  to  be  almost  hopeless,  she  had 
stood  and  looked  on,  and  the  light  of  the  flames, 
which  shone  across  her  silent  face,  showed  it  in 
that  settled  gravity  which  seems  as  natural  to 
tthe  Italian  countenance  as  its  smiles.  The  pre- 
sence of  Lady  John  and  her  friends  left  her  un- 
moved, and  did  not  rouse  her  from  her  mute 
contemplation.  She  watched  the  flames,  the 
lurid  sky,  the  clouds  of  fierce  smoke,  the  flicker- 
ing light  which  shone  for  miles  around,  and 
still  she  spoke  not.  The  bui-ning  down  of  that 
house  which  had  given  her  friendly  shelter  for 
so  many  weeks,  had  sobered  her  utterly.  It 
seemed  as  if  these  devouring  flames  were  con- 
suming with  them  a  portion  of  her  life ;  as  if 
happy  days,  bright  mornings,  delightful  even- 
ings had  perished  with  these  walls,  which  had 
divided  them  from  the  outer  world. 

"  They  may  rebuild  the  house,"  she  thought, 
"  but  it  will  never  again  be  to  me  what  it  has 
been." 

A  sudden  exclamation  of  Madame  de  I'Epine 
roused  her  from  her  meditative  mood.  She 
turned  round  and  saw  her  embracing  Mr.  Mere- 
dith. 
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"  Oh  !  Charles,  Charles  !"  she  cried  in  mingled 
joy  and  sorrow,  "how  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  but 
what  a  welcome  for  your  return !" 

Mr.  Meredith  kissed  his  sister,  and  greeted 
Silvia  courteously. 

"  I  thought  the  disaster  greater  than  it  is," 
he  said,  looking  calmly  at  the  flames.  "  I  trust 
neither  you  nor  Mademoiselle  Nardi  felt  too 
much  frightened." 

"  No  ;  luckily  the  fire  began  early." 

"  Its  fury  will  soon  be  over,"  remarked  Mr. 
Meredith  after  a  while.  *^  I  am  glad  to  find  you 
so  composed,  Josephine." 

He  left  them  as  he  spoke,  and  went  up  to  the 
Maire  and  the  Cure,  who  had  discreetly  kept 
aloof.  Then  the  three  joined  the  captain  of  the 
firemen.  The  scene  was  no  longer  now  what 
it  had  been.  The  blackened  walls  of  the  cha- 
teau were  beginning  to  appear  from  behind  the 
sheet  of  flame.  The  sky  was  darkening,  and 
the  declining  moon  lit  the  smoking  ruins,  on 
which  water  still  continued  to  pour.  But  the 
"chain"  had  thinned;  many  zealous  labourers  had 
gone  to  their  homes,  wearied  with  their  labour. 
Some  of  the  firemen  stood  in  a  group,  resting 
and  partaking  of  the  refresliments  which  Ma- 
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dame  de  TEpine  had  ordered  for  them — the  rest 
worked  on ;  but  as  the  strength  and  rage  of  the 
fire  had  lessened,  so  the  eagerness  to  conquer 
and  stifle  it  had  diminished  notably. 

Before  he  took  any  active  part  in  what  was 
doing,  or  yet  remained  to  be  done,  Mr.  Meredith 
probably  wished  to  make  a  few  inquiries  ;  for  he 
was  deep  in  conversation  with  the  captain  of 
the  firemen,  when  Silvia's  voice  said  behind 
him: 

*'  Mr.  Meredith !" 

He  looked  round  quickly,  and,  as  it  seemed  to 
Silvia  even  then,  with  a  flash  of  gladness  in  his 
eyes. 

She  came  vdth  a  message — his  sister  wanted 
liim,  and  was  too  tired  to  rise. 

"  Come  at  once — with  me — -"  added  Silvia  in 
English,  "  I  must  speak  to  you." 

And  he  went  at  once,  as  she  asked. 

Mr.  Meredith  could  not  know  how  great  a 
change  there  was  in  Silvia  since  his  return,  but 
the  change  was  there.  The  grave  composure 
with  which  she  had  looked  on  at  the  catastro- 
phe was  gone.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed,  her 
looks  were  troubled,  her  lips  quivered. 

"  Was  it  an  accident  ?"  she  whispered. 

VOL.  III.  C 
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"  You  mean  the  fire  ?  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it." 

*'  You  do  not  think  that— that— man  had  any 
hand  in  it  ?" 

"  Mr.  Meredith  looked  at  her  in  grave  sur- 
prise. 

"  Did  not  my  stepfather  tell  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Then  it  is  true,"  replied  Silvia,  with  a  sigh 
of  relief;  "thank  God  I" 

Mr.  Meredith  did  not  seem  to  mind  her.  The 
fears  she  betrayed  for  his  safety,  the  relief  she 
could  not  hide  when  she  learned  that  the  danger 
she  dreaded  was  over  for  ever,  seemed  to  pass 
alike  unheeded  by  him.  He  looked  strangely 
absent,  considering  how  great  a  catastrophe 
marked  his  return,  and  only  saying,  "  There  is 
no  doubt  the  fire  was  accidental,"  he  joined  his 
sister. 

"  Lady  John  has  kindly  offered  to  receive  us," 
began  Madame  de  I'Epine,  "  but- " 

"  Surely  you  do  not  hesitate  about  accept- 
ing," he  interrupted,  with  some  eagerness. 

Madame  de  I'Epine  looked  at  Silvia  with  evi- 
dent doubt  and  hesitation,  and  Silvia  imderstood 
the  appeal,  for  she  blushed  and  smiled. 

"  Where  you  go  I   go,"  she  said,   with    her 
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childisli  solemnity  of  manner,  "  and  what  you 
like  best  so  do  I  like  it  also." 

"  Then  I  think  we  had  better  go  now,  ma'am," 
unceremoniously  said  Mrs.  Groom. 

"'  Yes,  let  us  go,"  replied  her  mistress,  rising 
and  taking  her  arm. 

Silvia  changed  colour  and  stood  still  with 
surprise,  for  she  saw  Mr.  Meredith  turning 
away.  He  was  not  accompanying  them.  Na- 
tural as  it  was  that  he  should  stay  behind,  she 
could  not  help,  when  Madame  de  I'Epine  had 
gone  on  a  few  steps,  turning  back  to  him, 
saying : 

"  Do  you  not  come  ?" 

He  did  not  look  surprised  at  so  unreasonable 
a  question.  He  only  said  in  that  absent  way 
which  had  already  seemed  so  strange  to  her, 

"  No,  not  yet,  at  least.  Good  evening.  Made- 
moiselle Nardi.  You  look  pale,  pray  try  and 
have  some  rest." 

His  voice  was  kind  again,  his  look  was  friend- 
ly once  more,  and  lingered  a  moment  upon  her. 
Then  he  was  gone,  and  Silvia,  hurt  and  discon- 
certed, went  on  to  join  her  friend. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

WHEN,  after  being  duly  received  by  Lady 
John,  Silvia  and  Madame  de  I'Epine  re- 
tired to  rest,  Mademoiselle  Nardi  foimd  that  her 
old  room  had  been  assigned  to  her  once  more. 
She  could  not  help  saying,  as  she  glanced  to- 
wards the  bronze  sphinx  : 

"  I  did  not  think  that  lady  should  ever  see 
me  here  again." 

Madame  de  I'Epine,  who  had  entered  the 
room  with  her  to  see  that  she  was  comfortable, 
replied  quickly  : 

"  I  trust  she  shall  not  see  you  here  long,  Sil- 
via mia.  I  hope  we  shall  soon  be  all  once  more  in 
Saint  R^my.  Charles  has  arrived,  and  I  trust 
my  dear  father  will  soon  come  back." 

"  She  does  not  speak  of  her  husband,"  thought 
Silvia. 

Sympathy  is  not  always  best  spoken,  at  least 
not  always  best  expressed  in  speech.      There 
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are  perfumes  too  subtle  to  be  poured  out,  and 
this  is  one.  Silvia,  forgetting  for  a  while  her 
own  trouble,  twined  her  arms  around  the  neck 
of  her  friend.  She  laid  her  fresh  young  cheek 
to  Josephine's,  already  faded  before  its  time, 
and  began  telling  her  little  funny  stories  about 
the  firemen  and  Miss  Lovell,  and  Lady  John, 
which  she  had  seen  spite  her  gravity,  and  thus 
succeeded  in  making  her  smile. 

'*  Why,  how  did  you  see  all  this  ?"  asked  Jose- 
phine, wondering. 

"  When  I  set  forth  in  my  travels,"  replied 
Silvia,  "  I  applied  to  a  fairy  for  a  gift,  and  she 
answered  me  thus  :  '  Use  thine  eyes — use  thine 
eyes.'     And  so  I  do  use  mine  eyes." 

Madame  de  I'Epine  looked  at  her  wistfully. 

"  I  wish  some  fairy  would  give  me  a  spell  to 
keep  you,  Silvia.  I  always  fear  you  will  slip 
out  of  my  hands  some  day." 

"  Madame,"  said  Mrs.  Groom,  putting  in  her 
head  at  the  door,  "  you  were  very  tired,  and 
there  you  are  standing  on  your  poor  legs  all 
this  time." 

"  Very  true,"  sighed  her  mistress.  "  Good 
night,  Silvia  mia,     God  bless  you  !" 

"  Mrs.  Groom  did  well  to  come  in,"  thought 
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Silvia,  as  the  door  closed  upon  them.  "  I  know 
what  Josephine  means  ;  but  where  is  the  use  of 
it  all  ?  Don't  I  see  that  he  does  not  care  about 
me  now  V* 

She  opened  her  window,  and  looked  out. 
She  could  only  see  the  sky,  a  few  late  stars, 
and  the  summits  of  tall,  ghost-like  trees,  as 
calm  and  still  as  if  they,  too,  shared  the  univer- 
sal rest.  What  does  Nature  care  for  man's 
troubles  ?  Some  such  resentful  thought  came 
to  Silvia  as,  after  a  while,  she  closed  the  win- 
dow again,  and  tried  to  sleep.  In  vain  !  Ma- 
dame de  TEpine's  words  had  stirred  the  very 
depths  of  her  heart.  She  felt  disturbed,  rest- 
less, and  unhappy,  and  tossed  to  and  fro  through 
the  long  weary  night.  At  length,  as  dawn 
came,  she  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep. 

It  was  day  when  she  woke,  and  saw  Mrs. 
Groom  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  looking 
at  her  very  attentively.  Sih^a's  first  recollec- 
tion was  of  the  fire. 

"  Is  it  out  f '  she  cried. 

"  Quite  out.  But  what  has  ailed  you  all  this 
blessed  night,  mamzelle  ?  ^ladame  de  TEpine 
came  in  three  times,  and  you  were  moaning  and 
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crying,  and  you  have  been  talking  ever  since 
I  came  and  sat  here." 

"Did  I  not  hear  Mr.  Meredith's  voice?"  asked 
Silvia,  very  suddenly.  "  Surely  I  heard  him 
talking  to  Josephine  at  the  door  a  while 
ago  ! " 

"  Did  you  ?"  hesitatingly  replied  Mrs.  Groom. 

"  I  did !"  cried  Silvia,  with  a  sudden  suspicion 
of  something,  though  of  what  she  could  not  tell. 
"  I  heard  him  as  plainly  as  I  hear  you.  What 
is  it,  Mrs.  Groom?" 

"  What  is  what,  mamzelle  ?" 

"  What  has  happened  ?-^-what  brought  him  ?" 

"  I  am  no  hand  at  story-telling,"  replied  Mrs. 
Groom,  after  a  moment's  pause,  '^  Mr.  Meredith 
came  to  take  his  sister  away." 

"  Where  to  ?"  asked  Silvia,  impetuously,  and 
getting  up  to  dress — "  where  are  they  gone  ? 
— why  did  they  leave  me  behind  ? — where  are 
they  gone  V  she  asked  again,  hurrying  on  her 
clothes. 

"  To  Paris,  where  the  poor  Captain  has  had  a 
fit,"  answered  Mrs.  Groom,  rather  sternly. 

Silvia  remained  mute  with  amazement  and 
grief  on  hearing  the  dreary  news,  Mrs,  Groom 
continued— 
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"  W^ajjave  him  the  fit  ?  Never  mind.  It  is 
no  biMnesa  of  mine;  but  a  fit  he  has."  • 

"  Mid  hJ^  did  they  not  take  me  ?''  asked 
Silvji,  with  Tears  in  her  eyes.  "  Why  am  I  left 
behind  ?" 

"Why  am  I  left  behind?"  retorted  Mrs. 
Groom.  "  Perhaps,  mamzelle,  if  you  think  over 
it,  you  will  find  it  out.  I  suspect  some  one  has 
been  behaving  very  badly,  and  breaking  the 
poor  Captain's  heart — I  suspect  that,  having  a 
fit,  he  talks  too  much,  and  maybe  saj^s  that 
which  his  poor  daughter  had  rather  no  one — 
not  even  you,  mamzelle — should  hear." 

"  But  why  am  I  left  here  in  this  house  ?" 
cried  Silvia,  crimson  with  indignation.  "I  will 
not  stay  here.  I  know  it  was  a  plot  of  Mr. 
Meredith's  to  bring  us  here.  He  knew  it  all 
last  night." 

"  Of  course  he  did,"  replied  Mrs.  Groom,  "  and 
so  did  I ;  and  I  told  him  it  would  just  kill  my 
dear  young  lady  not  to  have  two  or  three  hours 
rest.  Glad  enough  he  was  to  have  you  both 
safe  here,  getting  a  little  sleep.  And,  of  course, 
it  was  a  great  comfort  to  leave  you  here  with 
Lady  John  to  take  care  of  you." 

"  Mr.  Meredith  is  too  considerate,"  cried  Sil- 
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via,  much  exasperated,  "  but   I  will  not   stay- 
here." 

"  They  are  all  alike,"  philosophically  remark- 
ed Mrs.  Groom.  "  They  will  have  their  own 
way,  whatever  your  own  grief  or  trouble  may 
be." 

"  I  shall  go  and  stay  at  the  farm,"  continued 
Silvia,  wholly  unmoved. 

"  Madame  de  I'Epine  bade  me  give  you  this," 
said  Mrs.  Groom,  handing  her  a  note,  which  she 
had  kept  as  a  last  resource. 

Silvia  took  it  and  read  : — 

"  Silvia  mia,  my  heart  is  broken.  Do  not  be 
angry  if  I  leave  you  behind.  I  shall  bring  my 
father  back  in  a  day  or  two,  at  the  latest ;  and 
my  lot  is  so  hard — so  very  hard !  Pray  for 
your  own  Josephine." 

"  I  am  not  angry,"  said  Silvia,  much  molli- 
fied ;  "  but  I  shall  go  and  stay  at  the  farm." 

Mrs.  Groom  fairly  lost  patience. 

"  Mr.  Meredith  is  expected  back  at  the  farm 
this  evening  or  to-morrow,"  she  said  drily ;  "  if 
you  wish  to  go  after  that,  mamzelle,  why,  you 
may,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say." 

Thus  defeated,  Silvia  was  silent;  but  only 
pride  prevented  her  tears  from  falling. 
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"  Shall  I  help  you  to  dress  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Groom,  who  chose  to  be  blind. 

"No,  thank  you.  It  is  early  yet.  I  shall 
try  to  sleep  again." 

She  walked  back  to  the  bed,  threw  herself 
upon  it,  nearly  dressed  as  she  was,  and  turned 
her  fiice  to  the  wall ;  whilst  Mrs.  Groom  lightly 
stepped  across  the  floor  and  closed  the  door 
softly. 

"  It  was  he  who  made  his  sister  leave  me  be- 
hind," thought  Silvia,  with  a  swelling  heart ; 
"I  know  it.  I  heard  him  saying  '  Let  her  sleep.' 
I  thought  I  was  dreaming,  but  now  I  know  I 
was  not.  It  was  his  doing.  Why  should  I 
not  have  gone  with  them  and  seen  the  poor 
Captain  ?  Do  I  not  love  him,  and  does  he  not 
like  me  ?  Why  was  I  left  behind,  whilst  I  was 
asleep,  like  a  child  whom  one  must  not  waken 
to  trouble  f 

She  cried  at  the  thought.  The  sense  of  lone- 
liness and  desertion  was  very  strong  upon  her, 
and  the  conviction  that  all  this  was  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's doing,  made  it  still  harder  to  bear. 
Silvia  was  somewhat  jealous  and  exacting. 
Worldly  wisdom,  prudence,  she  held  as  naught 
when  feeling  was  at  stake.     Since  Mr.  Meredith 
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could  urge  his  sister  to  leave  her  behind,  why, 
he  did  not  care  for  her,  he  had  never  cared  for 
her,  and  all  was  over  between  them  for  ever. 
Less  than  for  ever  would  not  have  satisfied 
Silvia  in  her  present  mood.  At  length  she 
roused  herself.  She  was  proud,  and  pride  can 
do  good  service  sometimes.  So  she  checked 
her  tears,  stifled  her  sobs,  rose  and  dressed 
herself,  resolved  to  bear  this  trial  and  to  defy  it. 

"  I  know  you  are  up.  May  I  come  in  ?"  said 
a  voice  outside  the  door,  whilst  a  hand  tried  the 
lock. 

Almost  before  Silvia  could  say  "  Yes,"  for  she 
had  recognized  Mrs.  Barton's  voice,  the  door 
opened,  and  Mrs.  Barton  entered  the  room. 

"  What  a  brave  young  creature  you  must  be," 
she  said,  admiringly,  "to  be  up  and  dressed 
after  such  a  night.  And  then  the  poor  Captain, 
to  crown  all.  Poor  Madame  de  I'Epine  was  so 
loath  to  go  without  you.  But  dear  Lady  John 
said  she  would  take  such  care  of  you.  Lady 
John  is  very  anxious  to  make  her  peace  with 
you,  Mademoiselle  Nardi." 

Silvia  knit  her  smooth  eyebrows  in  a  way 
that  boded  no  good  to  Lady  John's  hopes  of 
renewed  amity. 
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*'  I  never  forget,  Mrs.  Barton,"  she  said,  with 
childish  solemnity ;  "  neither  good  nor  e\'il ;  but 
I  am  Lady  John's  guest " 

Here  Lady  John  herself,  asking  for  admit- 
tance through  her  maid,  interrupted  the  conver- 
sation. Lady  John,  who  came  in  in  the  most 
charming  morning  dress  of  pink  and  white 
stripes,  looking  extremely  pretty,  was  herself 
the  very  best  argument  in  her  own  cause. 
Lady  John  was  both  condoling  and  gi-acious. 
She  was  so  sorry  for  the  dear  Captain ;  but 
then  what  a  comfort  to  think  that  the  fire  was 
out,  that  the  left  wing  of  the  chateau  was  quite 
safe,  and  that  the  whole  building  was  not  so 
much  injured  as  had  been  thought.  "  I  even 
understand  that  the  Captain  can  be  brought 
home  very  soon,"  continued  Lady  John.  *'  What 
can  have  given  him  that  fit  ?  Do  you  know, 
Mademoiselle  Nardi  ?"  she  added,  turning  upon 
her  with  sudden  and  undisguised  curiosity. 

"  I  know  nothing,  Lady  John,"  replied  Silvia, 
with  some  bitterness.  "Madame  de  I'Epine 
went  aw^ay  whilst  I  was  asleep." 

"And  then  there's  Professor  Smith  laid  up 
with  such  a  cold,"  resumed  Lady  John,  ignoring 
Silvia's   answer;    "and    Miss   Lovell   too.     Of 
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course  it  was  no  more  than  I  expected,  after  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  they  both  be- 
haved. 

"Now,  Lady  John,"  said  Mrs.  Barton,  "I 
have  got  such  good  news  for  you.  I  heard  the 
dear  Professor  telling  Parker  he  felt  equal  to 
coming  down." 

"  He  must  not ! — he  shall  not !"  cried  Lady 
John,  hastily.  "Mademoiselle  Nardi,  excuse 
me,  I  really  must  see  to  that.'* 

"  Such  a  heart,"  said  Mrs.  Barton,  watching 
the  retreating  motion  of  Lady  John's  pink  and 
white  skirt.  "Lady  John  is  all  heart,  Made- 
moiselle Nardi." 

Silvia  did  not  answer.  She  knew  that  Mrs. 
Barton  was  going  to  bore  her,  but  she  had  not 
heart  or  spirit  to  defend  herself.  So  when  Mrs. 
Barton  indulged  in  the  praises  of  the  whole 
household,  from  Lady  John  down  to  Parker, 
she  listened  with  a  pathetic  resignation,  till 
suddenly  the  good  lady  launched  into  a  new 
theme.  Ada  Gray  was  coming,  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
ton burned  incense  beforehand  at  her  shrine. 

"  Such  a  sweet  creature  !"  she  said,  dreamily. 
"  Such  dove-Hke  eyes,  as  Mr.  Meredith  used  to 
say." 
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"  Indeed  I"  echoed  Silvia,  whose  dark  eyes 
flashed  like  those  of  a  young  hawk;  then,  scorn- 
ing to  be  jealous,  she  added  more  graciously : 
"  Miss  Gray  is  very  lovely  and  very  amiable." 

"  Amiable  !  She  is  heavenly,  my  dear !  but  I 
wish  she  would  make  up  her  mind.  It  is  not 
fair  to  keep  two  such  men  dangling  so  I" 

"  What  men  ?"  asked  Silvia,  sharply. 

"Why,  Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr.  Lovell,  who 
have  both  been  after  her  so  long." 

Silvia  heard  her  like  one  transfixed.  Could 
that  be  ?  Was  it  possible  ?  Was  that  the  key 
to  every  mystery  ?  She  longed  to  know  more, 
to  question  Mrs.  Barton,  but  again  pride  stepped 
in  and  bade  her  be  silent.  Perhaps  she  hoped 
that  Mrs.  Barton  would  speak  without  being 
questioned;  but  if  so,  she  was  disappointed. 
Mrs,  Barton  was  fond  of  tangents,  and  a  love 
affair  of  her  own  youth  acting  as  tangent,  now 
took  her  so  far  away  from  Mr.  ]\Ieredith  and 
Ada  Gray,  that  Silvia  got  very  weary,  till  Mrs. 
Barton  luckily  discovered  she  was  not  dressed, 
and  went  back  to  her  own  room. 

"  But  if  he  cared  for  Ada  Gray,  why  did  he 
care  for  me?"  asked  Silvia  of  her  own  thoughts; 
and  the  reply  was  so  far  soothing,  that  when 
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Mrs.  Groom  came  in,  bringing  her  a  cup  of  tea, 
Silvia  was  herself  again,  and  could  thank  Mrs. 
Groom  with  one  of  her  bright  smiles. 

"  Did  you  not  say  Mr.  Meredith  was  to  come 
back  to-night,  Mrs.  Groom  ?"  she  said,  "  I  am 
longing  to  have  news  of  the  dear  Captain." 

*'  So  am  I,  and  no  doubt  some  one  ought  to 
be  here  to  see  about  that  poor  chateau  that  is 
left  all  to  itself,  after  being  burned ;  but  for  all 
that,  mamzelle,  I  do  hope  that  neither  Mr. 
Meredith,  nor  his  sister,  nor  the  Captain,  may 
come  for  many  a  day  yet." 

"  Why  so,  Mrs.  Groom  V  asked  Silvia,  much 
amazed. 

"Why,  because  Miss  Meredith  has  just  ar- 
rived ;  and  where  Miss  Meredith  is  mischief  is 
sure  to  be," 

"  Is  Miss  Meredith  here  in  this  very  house  V' 
asked  Silvia,  with  sudden  interest, 

"Indeed,  then,  she  is.  Miss  Meredith,  who 
cannot  endure  my  dear  young  mistress,  had  the 
impudence  to  invite  herself  to  her  house  with 
her  maid,  and  that  poor  Mrs.  Green.  And  on 
finding  the  chateau  burned — serve  her  right ! — 
why,  she  drives  straight  here,  as  a  matter  of 
course.     When  people  have  money  the  world  is 
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their  own,  and  every  house  an  inn,  I  suppose. 
But  how  Lady  John  will  like  that,  she  having 
Miss  Gray  and  Mr.  Lovell  as  well,  I  don't 
know." 

"  Are  they  here  too,  Mrs.  Groom  T* 

"  Oh  !  yes,  they  are.  Mr.  Lovell  came  early 
this  morning,  I  beheve,  and  Miss  Meredith 
brought  Miss  Gray.  It  never  rains  but  it  pours. 
You  will  have  plenty  of  company." 

"  I  am  very  curious  to  see  Miss  Meredith,  Mrs. 
Groom." 

"Are  you,  mamzelle?  Well,  you'll  see  no- 
thing very  charming,  in  my  opinion.  No  living 
soul  could  reckon  up  her  whims  and  fancies. 
But  that  is  nothing  to  her  temper.  Only  two 
people  can  agree  with  her.  Mr.  Charles,  be- 
cause he  is  her  master ;  and  Miss  Gray,  because 
she  is  her  slave.  With  these  two  she  gets  on, 
and  quarrels  with  the  rest  of  the  world  to  make 
up  for  it.  I  suppose  that  is  why  she  is  resolved 
they  shall  marry." 

"And  is  she  so  resolved?"  asked  Silvia, 
coolly. 

"  So  people  say,"  more  guardedly  resumed 
Mrs.  Groom. 

"  Then  why  don't  they   marry  ?"  exclaimed 
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Silvia,  with  a  toss  of  lier  bright  young  head. 

"  Perhaps  they  will,"  replied  Mrs.  Groom, 
coolly,  at  the  same  time  giving  her  a  scrutiniz- 
ing look,  of  which  Silvia  remained  unconscious. 
She  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  fastening 
her  girdle  with  a  hand  that  shook,  spite  all  she 
could  do.  But  she  rallied,  if  not  effectually,  at 
least  very  quickly. 

"  What  a  lovely  morning !"  she  said,  running 
to  the  window,  and  throwing  it  open  with 
feverish  haste.  "  Just  hear  the  birds,  Mrs. 
Groom.  I  think  I  shall  go  down  and  listen  to 
them." 

And  humming  a  tune  quite  gaily.  Mademoi- 
selle Nardi  skipped  downstairs,  taking  two  steps 
at  a  time. 

"  Yes,  yes,  sing  away,"  said  Mrs.  Groom, 
shaking  her  head  ominously.  "  I  told  you  about 
the  moth  and  the  candle,  you  know  I  did,  in 
this  very  room.  And  if  you  began  by  being  the 
candle,  I  am  very  much  afraid  you  are  the  moth 
now,  you  poor  silly  thing !" 

Whatever  might  be  the  truth  of  Mrs.  Groom's 
conjecture,  Silvia's  spirits  rallied  considerably 
as  she  got  down  into  the  cool  and  lovely  gar- 
den.    With  that  blue  sky  and  fresh  breeze,  and 
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delightful  green  around  her,  and  those  joyous 
birds  singing  on  every  bough,  Silvia  felt  sure  of 
Mr.  Meredith.  She  was  too  true  a  woman  for 
her  mood  not  to  change  with  every  passing  im- 
pression, and  as  her  temper  was  a  happy  one, 
quick  to  feel  the  joy  and  beauty  of  suiTOunding 
things,  her  views  of  life  were  rarely  dark  or  de- 
sponding. 

"  He  likes  me,  I  am  sure  of  it ;  sure  as  that  1 
hear  that  little  linnet  singing,"  thought  Silvia, 
as  she  walked  along  the  lime-tree  avenue,  amus- 
ing herself  by  trying  to  step  on  the  waving 
shadows  which  flitted  from  under  her  little  feet. 
"  Yes,  he  likes  me,  and  yet — yet  he  does  not 
know  that  I  care  about  him," 

As  Silvia  came  to  this  conclusion,  so  soothing 
to  her  childish  pride,  she  heard  a  sound  of 
voices  which  made  her  look  up  and  stand  still, 
for  there,  by  the  fountain  before  her,  she  saw  a 
lady,  Miss  Meredith,  no  doubt,  sitting  on  a  gar- 
den chair  in  the  sun,  and  sitting  by  her  the  fair 
and  calm  Lady  Gray.  A  wicked  fairy  and  her 
captive  the  Princess  might  have  looked  so, 
thought  Silvia. 

They  did  not  see  her,  as  she  thought,  and  she 
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scanned  them  both  ;  but  Miss  Meredith  especial- 
ly, wath  close  attention. 

If  that  lady  had  been  good-looking  in  her 
youth,  few  vestiges  of  the  fact  remained  to  grace 
her  latter  years.  Two  black  and  fiery  eyes 
burned  in  her  pale  face  of  a  dull  yellow  gray. 
Her  chin  and  her  nose  nearly  met,  her  body  was 
bent,  and  she  looked  not  merely  ill-tempered, 
but  dangerous. 

"  A^Tien  you  have  done  looking  you'll  tell  us," 
she  abruptly  remarked,  evidently  addressing 
Silvia, 

Mademoiselle  Nardi  coloured,  but  she  laughed 
at  being  caught,  and  on  seeing  her  bright  face 
Miss  Meredith  relaxed  considerably. 

"  She  is  the  Italian  girl,"  she  said,  turning  to 
Miss  Gray,  and  speaking  with  the  privileged  in- 
solence of  a  rich  woman,  who  had  been  a  despot 
from  her  youth  upwards. 

"  Roman,  not  Italian,"  corrected  Silvia,  as  she 
drew  near. 

"Pray  what  is  the  difference?"  asked  Miss 
Meredith. 

"  Rome  conquered  Italy,"  was  the  prompt 
reply. 

d2 
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"  Roma,  Roma,  non  e  piu  com  era  prima,'^  re- 
torted Miss  Meredith. 

"  There  are  more  things  than  Rome  that 
are  not  as  they  were  once,"  replied  Silvia,  red- 
dening. 

Nothing  was  farther  from  her  thoughts  than 
a  personal  reflection  on  Miss  Meredith ;  but  m 
that  light  this  lady  evidently  took  her  remark. 
She  stared  at  Miss  Gray  then  at  Silvia,  then 
at  Miss  Gray  again,  then  leaning  back  in  her 
chair,  she  uttered  a  "  Well !  I  never  !"  that  was 
both  emphatic  and  significant. 

Silvia  guessed  what  was  passing  in  her  mind, 
and  feeling  that  she  had  laid  herself  open  to 
suspicion^,  she  blushed  deeply,  and  for  once 
looked  much  confused. 

"  Come,  you  have  some  grace  left  in  you,"  re- 
marked Miss  Meredith,  with  a  sort  of  grim  good- 
humour,  "  and  blushing  does  become  you,  though 
I  daresay  you  don't  blush  often.  Ada,  fetch  me 
my  fan,  will  you  ?" 

Miss  Gray  rose  obediently,  and  at  once  Miss 
Meredith  signed  Silvia  to  take  her  vacant  place. 
Mademoiselle  Nardi  obeyed  with  a  doubtful  and 
contrite  look,  and  the  old  lady  taking  her  hand, 
said  very  kindly : 
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"  Don't  be  afraid  of  me,  my  dear.  People  say 
I  have  a  bad  temper,  and  perhaps  I  have,  per- 
haps I  have ;  but  if  so  I  keep  it  for  those 
whom  I  dislike,  and  I  like  you  much,  very 
much,"  she  added,  emphatically ;  "  I  am  so  fond 
of  the  Italians,"  she  continued,  with  that  sort  of 
intonation  which  the  French  call  caressing.  "  I 
used  to  go  every  winter  to  Rome  formerly.  I 
knew  old  Prince  Nardi  very  well,  and  I  saw  you 
when  you  were  quite  a  little  girl.  Don't  you 
remember  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  honestly  replied  Silvia,  wonder- 
ing at  her  forgetfulness,  which  was  not  so  sur- 
prising as  she  thought  it. 

"  I  remember  you,  though.  You  were  such  a 
mischievous  little  monkey,  but  very  captivating, 
and  you  have  not  lost  the  gift.  No,  my  dear, 
you  have  not  lost  it.  Dear  Italy,  it  broke  my 
heart  to  leave  it,  and  come  back  to  England ! 
A  low,  foggy,  damp  country.  I  hate  it,  my  dear  I 
What  is  there  like  a  Roman  palace?  I  wonder 
you  like  this  place ;  it  is  as  bad  as  England,  I 
think.  So  poor  Prince  Nardi,  who  used  to  kiss 
my  hand  so  gallantly,  is  dead !  And  who  has 
got  the  palace.  Ah  !  I  remember ;  I  suppose 
you  have  no   friends,  poor  little  thing  !     But 
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Josephine  is  a  good  soul.     She  will  be  sure  to 
take  care  of  you." 

Silvia,  who  had  listened  to  this  rapid  flow  of 
speech  with  amazement,  now  put  in  a  few 
words. 

"I  have  friends  in  Italy,"  she  said,  very 
gravely. 

"  Oh !  then,  you  wdll  be  sure  to  have  mal  du 
jmys^  or  something  of  the  kind  ;  and  you  will  go 
back  to  them.  Don't  leave  poor  Josephine  too 
suddenly  and  too  soon ;  Charles  has  told  me 
how  fond  she  is  of  you." 

Here  Miss  Meredith  fixed  her  black  eyes  full 
and  steadily  on  Silvia,  who  coloured  slightly ; 
and  seeing  Miss  Gray  returning,  rose  to  sur- 
render the  chair  she  had  taken  in  compliance 
with  Miss  Meredith's  washes. 

*'  Don't,"  pettishly  said  the  old  lady,  forcibly 
detaining  her  ;  "  she'll  get  another.  Besides,  I 
can't  bear  her !  She  is  to  marry  Charles,  you 
know,  and  to  sit  in  my  chair,  and  to  sleep  in 
my  bed,  and  to  wear  my  diamonds  ;  and  though 
it's  the  thing  I  wish  for,  and  no  fault  of  her 
own,  I  can't  bear  her.  So  don't  wonder  if  I  am 
cross  to  her,  and  kind  to  you,  who  will  never 
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step   into   my   shoes,   and  who  have  got  that 
bright  Italian  face  I  like  so  well." 

And  as  she  spoke  she  looked  very  kindly  into 
that  bright  face,  which  turned  rather  pale  be- 
neath the  gaze.  Indeed,  Silvia  no  longer  at- 
tempted to  resist  Miss  Meredith,  or  to  rise,  as 
politeness  demanded.  She  felt  stunned.  So  it 
was  certain.  Why  not?  Mr.  Meredith  had 
taken  her  rejection  for  granted,  and  complied 
with  his  cousin's  desu'es.  Why  not  again? 
She  had  had  her  chance  and  thrown  it  away, 
and  it  would  never  return — never.  Nav,  she 
must  not  wish  for  it,  either  in  honesty  or  in 
honour;  but  this  last  thought  came  vaguely 
and  dimly,  and  was  soon  effaced  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  disappointment.  She  looked  up  at 
Miss  Gray,  and  felt  that  she  detested  her.  She 
sided  -with  the  Captain,  who  had  once  said  he 
disliked  pale  girls;  and  she  thought  him  the 
most  clear-sighted  and  judicious  of  men.  Of 
course  pale  people  with  low  voices  were  all 
cheats — of  com-se  they  were.  Mrs.  Groom,  too, 
she  remembered,  disliked  Ada  Gray.  If  the 
whole  world  had  just  then  been  conjured  against 
that  unfortunate  young  lady,  Silvia  would  have 
joined  in  its  ban  against  her  rival. 
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"How  beautifully  that  linnet  is  singing,"  said 
Miss  Gray,  who,  unconscious  of  Silvia's  changed 
feelings,  stood  listening  to  the  melodious  voice 
of  the  little  songster. 

"  I  hate  birds  !"  vehemently  said  Silvia. 

"  Do  you  ?"  replied  Miss  Gray,  with  placid 
wonder. 

"  Perhaps  you  dislike  singing,"  suggested  Miss 
Meredith,  scanning  Silvia's  flushed  face  with 
evident  amusement. 

"  Oh  !  no,  I  like  it  very  much." 

"  Well,  then,  Ada  shall  sing  for  you  this  even- 
ing. No  one  sings  ballads  like  Ada.  You  will 
give  us  Charlie's  favourite,  *  Auld  Robin  Gray,' 
will  you  not,  dear  ?  Mademoiselle  Nardi  will 
like  that." 

Miss  Gray  politely  expressed  her  willingness 
to  do  anything  to  please  Mademoiselle  Nardi  ; 
and  whilst  she  was  still  talking.  Miss  Meredith 
rose,  took  her  arm,  and  walked  away,  leaving 
Silvia  sitting  on  the  garden-chair.  She  sat 
there  as  if  the  evil  fairy  had  thrown  some  spell 
upon  her.  The  sound  of  a  step  soon  roused 
her,  and  looking  up,  Silvia  saw  Mr.  Lovell.  It 
was  not  many  days  since  they  had  parted,  and 
it  now  seemed  to  her  very  long  ago.     If  Mr. 
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Lovell  had  come  from  a  remote  country,  Silvia 
could  not  have  felt  more  strange  and  distant 
than  she  did  as  she  looked  at  Monsieur  de 
I'Epine's  disciple  in  the  matter  of  mineral  oil. 
But  as  he  greeted  her  with  his  usual  courtesy, 
a  sudden  recollection  flashed  across  her  mind. 

"  And  the  Captain  I"  she  cried.  "  You  were 
in  Paris  with  him,  Mr,  Lovell.  What  of  him  ? 
Will  he  soon  be  well  again  ?" 

A  constrained  expression  passed  across  Mr. 
LovelFs  face;  but  it  only  passed,  leaving  it 
heavily  calm,  as  before. 

" Awkward  age,  you  know,"  he  said.  "So 
the  chateau  was  burned  down.  Hope  you  were 
not  frightened." 

"  Is  Monsieur  de  I'Epine  with  the  Captain  ?" 
pursued  Silvia,  without  heeding  him.  Perhaps 
she  thought  to  hear  something  about  Mr.  Mere- 
dith.    If  so,  she  was  disappointed. 

"  No,  Monsieur  de  I'Epine  is  not  with  him," 
rephed  Mr.  Lovell,  rather  coldly.  "  I  left  Paris 
two  days  ago.  The  fact  is,  it  bored  me,  so  I 
came  back  here." 

If  Silvia  had  not  been  wrapped  up  in  her  own 
thoughts,  she  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
look  that  accompanied  this  reply,  and  the  tone 
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in  which  it  was  uttered.  But  vSilvia  was  young, 
and  the  signs  of  life  were  still  hieroglyphics  to 
her.  She  did  not  ask  herself  why  Mr.  Lovell 
had  come  back  so  suddenly,  why  the  Captain 
had  had  a  fit,  how  Mr.  Meredith  had  known  of 
it  and  come  for  his  sister,  and  why  Monsieur  de 
I'Epine  seemed  so  suddenly  to  have  vanished. 
The  history  of  her  little  heart  was  the  world's 
history  for  her  just  then — revolutions,  earth- 
quakes, the  downfall  of  empires,  would  have 
been  nothing  to  the  bitterness  she  had  gone 
through  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
cruel  jealousy  suddenly  wakened  by  Ada  Gray. 
Disappointment  was  the  only  feeling  Mr.  Lovell's 
answer  suggested.  Mr.  Lovell  was  more  expe- 
rienced— her  blank  face  told  him  something, 
though  he  was  by  no  means  sure  of  its  mean- 
ing ;  and  he  stayed  there  looking  at  her,  in- 
stead of  going  on  for  his  morning's  practice. 

Though  boredom  was  the  habitual  state  in 
which  Mr.  Lovell  existed,  he  now  and  then  made 
some  struggling  attempts  to  escape  from  the 
bonds  of  his  tyrant.  Those  efforts  were  pre- 
destined to  failure,  and  no  one  knew  it  better 
than  Mr.  Lovell  himself;  but  a  languid  obstinacy, 
which  was  one  of  the  traits  of  his  natm*e,  made 
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him  persevere  till  he  was  fairly  beaten  by  his 
subtle  enemy,  when  he  gave  in  sullenly  but  en- 
tirely, and  for  a  while  relapsed  into  his  old 
listlessness. 

Mr.  Lovell's  ambition  for  some  time  had  been 
to  prevail  over  ennui  by  becoming  a  dead  shot. 
A  fair  shot  he  had  been  since  he  was  sixteen, 
but  a  dead  shot  he  was  not.  As  soon  as  the 
brilliant  idea  occurred  to  him,  he  began  prac- 
tising; and  being,  luckily,  not  gifted  with  a  cor- 
rect eye,  he  was,  as  he  said  himself,  "  booked  for 
a  few  weeks  at  least." 

Lady  John,  who  was  most  anxious  to  be  gra- 
cious to  her  guest,  allowed  him  to  have  a  target 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  grounds ;  and  thither, 
bemg  one  of  those  sort  of  men  who  do  not  re- 
quire the  society  of  their  fellows  on  such  occa- 
sions, Mr.  Lovell  was  now  repairing  alone,  when, 
as  we  said,  he  came  upon  Silvia,  spoke  to  her, 
and,  instead  of  going  on,  remained  by  her  side. 

"Pleasant  here,"  he  said,  endeavouring  to 
draw  her  into  discourse,  spite  her  gloomy  and 
abstracted  looks. 

"  I  do  not  find  it  pleasant  at  all,"  tartly  an- 
swered SiK4a  ;  "  it  is  bitterly  cold,"  she  added 
with  a  shiver. 
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"  Nice  that  little  bird  is  singing,"  persisted 
^Ir.  Lovell,  evidently  wishing  to  linger. 

Silvia  looked  up  at  the  tree,  and  stopping 
her  ears  with  her  fingers,  said  angrily  : 

"  Will  you  hold  your  tongue,  you  stupid  little 
thing !" 

Mr.  Lovell  stared,  looked  up  at  the  tree,  saw 
nothing,  then  did  one  of  the  rarest  things  he 
ever  did,  for  Mr.  Lovell  actually  laughed. 

vSilvia,  charmed  at  heart  to  find  some  one 
with  whom  she  could  be  offended,  took  her  fin- 
gers out  of  her  ears,  gave  Mr.  Lovell  a  haughty 
look,  then  rose  and  walked  away  with  a  great 
assumption  of  dignity.  Mr.  Lovell  looked  after 
her  and  shook  his  head,  then  proceeded  slowly 
and  musingly  to  his  target.  It  stood  at  the  end 
of  a  lonely  path,  with  a  high  wall  on  one  side, 
and  a  row  of  trees  on  the  other.  Scarcely  a  ray 
of  sun  could  pierce  the  gloom  of  this  place,  and 
the  very  target,  though  newly  set  there,  had 
already  acquired  a  damp,  mouldy  look.  But 
Lady  John  had  convinced  Mr.  Lovell  that  gloom 
was  the  very  thing  for  acquiring  a  correct  eye, 
and  as  he  had  no  preference  for  cheerful  or 
lovely  spots,  this  did  very  well  for  him.  But 
the  bull's-eye  seemed  invisible  this  morning,  so 
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wide   the   mark   were   all   Mr.  Lo veil's    shots. 

Mr.  Lovell  was  thinking,  for  he  was  equal  to 
the  exertion  when  he  chose,  and  for  once  he  was 
thinking  seriously  of  marriage.  Madame  de 
Montesson  won  the  heart  of  a  Duke  of  Orleans 
by  calling  him  "  Gros  Papa  "  in  a  frolic ;  and  by 
scolding  a  bird  in  a  tree  Silvia  finished  Mr. 
Lovell's  conquest.  He  discovered  what  he  had 
suspected  before,  that  she  was  the  very  wife  he 
wanted.  He  chuckled  to  himself  as  he  went 
over  the  morning's  incident. 

"  She  called  the  bird  a  stupid  thing,  she  did !" 
he  mentally  ejaculated ;  and  again  came  the  in- 
evitable conclusion  that  a  girl  equal  to  that 
would  prove  a  delightful  companion,  and  shed 
that  variety  over  daily  life  which  Mr.  Lovell 
had,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  unable  to  ex- 
tract from  anyone  or  anything. 
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"  1Vr^^^'  ^^  clear,  Ada  is  going  to  sing  Char- 
l\      lie's  favourite  song  for  you,"   said  Miss 
Meredith,  bending  forward  to  speak  in  Silvia's 
ear. 

The  young  girl  started,  as  if  Miss  Meredith's 
breath  on  her  cheek  were  more  than  she  could 
bear.  The  whole  day  long  she  had  been  Miss 
Meredith's  prey.  The  whole  day  long  Miss 
Mereditb  had  clung  to  her,  and  talked  of  Italy, 
and,  by  way  of  conclusion,  of  Charles  Meredith  ; 
and  now  and  then  of  Ada  Grray,  but  rather  as  a 
matter  of  course  than  as  from  a  set  purpose. 
The  infliction  had  seemed  insupportable  to  Sil- 
via ;  she  had  found  it  in  the  garden,  at  break- 
fast, at  dinner,  and  now  it  followed  her  to  Lady 
John's  drawing-room  in  the  evening. 

It  is  a  very  unequal  battle,  and  often,  too,  a 
very  cruel  one,  that  of  the  young  against  the 
old,  of  inexperience  against  worldly  knowledge, 
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of  a  set  purpose  against  the  will  that  may  be 
strong,  but  knows  not  what  to  guard.  Miss 
Meredith  had  heard  of  Silvia  Nardi,  and  she  had 
taken  a  long  journey  for  the  express  purpose  of 
seeing,  studying,  and,  if  need  were,  crushing 
this  intruder.  Ada  Gray  had  mentioned  her  so 
slightly  that  Miss  Meredith  had  taken  it  into 
her  head  Silvia  was  a  little  girl. 

"  What  is  the  little  Italian  girl  at  Saint  Remy 
like!"  she  had  said  carelessly  to  Mrs,  Green, 
who  was  too  thankful  at  thus  escaping  the  dan- 
ger of  a  scolding,  to  enlighten  the  jealous  and 
suspicious  lady.  All  might  have  gone  on  well 
but  for  Mrs.  Barton. 

Letter-writing  was  the  delight  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
ton's heart.  She  had  written  letters  home  in 
which  Silvia  was  mentioned,  and  one  of  these 
was  unluckily  addressed  to  a  friend  of  Miss 
Meredith's.  In  that  letter  occurred  the  follow- 
ing passage  :  ''  Mademoiselle  Nardi  is  simply 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  girls  /  ever  saw. 
She  has  eyes  and  a  smile  which  would  turn 
even  wise  heads  in  London,  but  which  are  al- 
most wasted  in  this  desert,  &c.,  &c." 

"  Take  care  of  your  handsome  cousin,"  said 
the  kind  friend  to  Miss  Meredith ;  "  there  is  a 
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dangerous  belle  in  Saint  R^my."     And  she  read 
the  passage. 

*'  In  Saint  Remy !"  screamed  Miss  Meredith. 
*'  Why,  she  is  in  the  house  with  him.  Oh !  what 
a  cheat  that  old  Green  is  !" 

But  instead  of  scolding  Mrs.  Green  for  her 
duplicity,  which  might  have  frightened  her 
away,  Miss  Meredith  lured  the  unwary  lady 
with  the  expectation  of  a  trip  to  Switzerland  ; 
and  once  she  had  got  her  as  far  as  Paris,  altered 
her  plans,  and  said  she  would  go  down  and 
escort  Ada  Gray  to  Saint  Remy.  Mrs.  Green 
was  quite  aware  of  her  peril,  but  it  was  too 
late  to  escape,  so  she  submitted,  and  prepared 
to  put  the  best  face  she  could  on  the  matter. 
"  I  shall  say  she  is  grown,"  she  thought  rather 
desperately.  "  Girls  do  shoot  up  wonderfully, 
as  everyone  knows."  But  there  was  no  need 
for  that  excuse.  Miss  Meredith  saw  Silvia,  and 
made  no  comment. 

"  That  is  a  very  bad  sign,"  thought  poor  Mrs. 
Green. 

It  was  a  bad  sign — a  bad  sign  for  her,  for 
Charles  ]\Ieredith,  for  Silvia,  for  everyone.  Miss 
Meredith's  rapid  conclusion  on  seeing  the  young 
Itahan  had  been  :    "  There  is,  or  has  been,  some 
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love-afiair  between  her  and  Charles  Meredith, 
and  that  is  why  he  has  never  mentioned  her  in 
his  letters."  For  it  was  one  of  Miss  Meredith's 
fictions — her  quiver  was  full  of  them — to  give 
Silvia  to  understand  that  she  had  ever  been 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Meredith  to  his  cousin.  In 
reality,  they  had  not  met  once  since  Silvia  had 
come  to  Samt  Remy. 

Miss  Meredith  felt  very  angry  with  her  young 
relation.  But  he  was  far  away.  It  was  useless 
to  quarrel  with  him.  It  might  not  be  useless, 
however,  to  worry  Silvia,  and  it  would  at  least 
be  just  retribution  upon  her  for  being  pretty, 
and  for  interfering  with  Miss  Meredith's  plans. 
Against  such  a  woman,  old,  unscrupulous,  and 
wilful,  Silvia's  chances  were  but  small.  She 
was  not  so  simple  as  not  to  see  through  Miss 
Meredith's  motives,  nor  so  credulous  as  to  be- 
lieve every  word  that  lady  uttered ;  but  then 
she  could  not  tell  how  far  she  spoke  the  truth 
or  not,  and  the  doubt  made  her  wretched,  and 
stung  her  to  the  quick.  There  was  no  pledge, 
no  promise  between  her  and  Mr.  Meredith — 
there  was  even  no  clear,  though  tacit  under- 
standing. Silvia  had  so  contrived  that  she  had 
given  her  heart  away  to  one  who,  thanks  to 
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her   waywardness,   remained    unshackled  and 
free. 

Without  the  shyness  and  unaccountable  reti- 
cence of  lovers,,  a  love-tale  need  seldom'  be 
written.  The  modest  grace  which  is  the  charm 
of  that  passion  is  often  its  crowning  calamity. 
Hearts  have  been  broken  and  lives  wrecked 
because  a  word  was  not  spoken  in  the  right 
season. 

"  If  I  knew ! — if  I  only  knew !"  thought  Sil- 
via, smarting  under  the  sting  of  Miss  Meredith's 
speech,  "  how  I  would  defy  her  I"  But  she  did 
not  know ;  that  was  cruel,  and  more  cruel  still, 
she  was  surrendered  like  a  prey  to  her  tor- 
mentor. She  now  looked  around  her  to  see  if 
escape  were  not  possible,  but  Lady  John,  Mrs. 
Barton,  Mr.  Enfield,  and  Mrs.  Green,  even,  were 
all  gathered  in  a  group,  Miss  Gray  and  ^Ir. 
Lovell  were  engaged  in  close  conversation,  and 
unless  she  rose  and  left  Miss  Meredith  point- 
blank,  she  could  not  avoid  that  lady.  Miss 
Meredith's  black  eyes  followed  Silvia's  look 
with  evident  amusement;  then,  either  misunder- 
standing her,  or  pretending  to  do  so,  she  said 
shrewdly,  laying  her  hand  on  the  young  gii'l's 
arm  as  she  spoke  : 
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"No,  no,  my  dear — not  Mr.  Lovell.  Lady 
John  is  saving  him  up  for  some  one,  and  would 
never  forgive  you." 

Indignation  and  amazement  kept  Silvia  mute. 
Mr.  Lovell  had  been  markedly  attentive  to  her 
the  whole  of  that  day,  and  she  had  treated  him 
with  the  capricious  indifference  of  a  privileged 
beauty.  And  now  that  odious  Miss  Meredith 
taxed  her  with  wishing  to  allure  him,  and  dared 
her  to  do  so. 

And  why  should  she  not  receive  Mr.  Lo veil's 
attentions,  if  it  pleased  her  to  accept  them.  She 
would ;  and  not  only  would  she  receive  them, 
but  she  would  encourage  them,  just  to  vex  Miss 
Meredith  and  Lady  John,  both  of  them.  So 
when  Miss  Meredith,  raising  her  shrill  voice, 
said  aloud :  "  Ada,  my  dear,  you  know  you 
promised  Mademoiselle  Nardi  Charlie's  song!" 
and  Miss  Gray  obediently  opened  the  piano, 
Silvia,  taking  this  as  a  defiance,  looked  at  Mr. 
Lovell,  who,  with  a  vivacity  very  unusual  in 
him,  rose  at  once,  and  instead  of  turning  Miss 
Gray's  music,  came  and  sat  by  Mademoiselle 
Nardi's  side.  The  little  triumph,  such  as  it 
was,  restored  Silvia  to  her  natural  good-humour, 
and  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  she  looked  com- 
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placently  at  Lady  Jolin's  drawing-room.  The 
light  from  the  wax  candles  flashed  back  from 
the  mirrors ;  the  pictures  looked  mystenous  and 
alluring.  The  crimson  tints  of  the  furniture, 
the  gilding  of  the  white  panels,  the  flower- 
stands,  the  brackets  and  cabinets  laden  w^th 
curiosities,  rare  china  and  statuettes,  all  blended 
in  one  harmonious  picture,  which  charmed  Sil- 
via's eye.  This  was  not,  indeed,  the  grand  and 
grave  old  splendour  of  Nardi  Palace,  but  then 
it  was  so  different  from  the  half-bare  aspect  of 
the  chateau. 

"  What  a  beautiful  room !"  she  said  to  Mr. 
Lovell,  whilst  Ada  Gray's  fingers  ran  over  the 
keys  of  the  piano. 

"  Yes,  not  amiss,"  he  languidly  replied ;  and 
Silvia  remembered  that  Mr.  Lovell  w^as  lich,  and 
must  care  very  little  for  all  this. 

Everyone  has  heard  "Auld  Robin  Gray," 
every  heart  has  been  moved  by  the  plaintive  and 
pathetic  ballad.  Miss  Gray  had  not  a  very  fine 
voice,  but  she  sang  with  taste  and  feeling. 
Silvia's  colour  changed  as  she  heard  her.  This 
was  Mr.  Meredith's  favourite  ballad,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  Mr.  Lovel's  too.  How  attentively 
he  listened  for  one  so  listless  I  how  he  bent  liis 
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head  approvingly  as  Ada's  voice  glided  sweetly 
through  the  melody  !  how  emphatically  he  mur- 
mm-ed,  "  beautiful !  beautiful !"  Silvia  could  not 
bear  to  look  at  him,  she  could  not  bear  to  listen 
to  her.  He  was  not  Mr.  Lovell  then,  he  was 
Mr.  Meredith  admiring  Ada  Gray,  and  she  felt 
stifled  with  mingled  grief  and  envy.  One  by 
one  she  pulled  to  pieces  the  flowers  on  her  lap, 
and  her  expressive  face  told  so  plainly  the  story 
within  her,  that  Mr.  Lovell  read  its  meaning ; 
and  as  Miss  Gray  rose  from  the  instrument, 
midst  an  approving  murmur,  he  said, 

"  I  am  sure  Mademoiselle  Nardi  sings." 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  impetuously  replied  Silvia. 
"Don't  all  Italians  sing?"  she  added,  more 
gently. 

Mr.  Lovell  began  a  courteous  request  that 
she  would  favour  them,  but  without  waiting  to 
hear  the  end  of  his  prayer,  Silvia  rose,  walked 
quickly  to  the  piano,  as  if  she  feared  Miss  Gray 
would  take  possession  of  it  once  more ;  then, 
when  she  was  seated,  and  felt  secure  on  that 
head,  she  turned  back,  and,  with  her  usual 
winning  smile,  asked  of  Mr.  Lovell,  who  had 
followed  her : 

"What  shall   I  sing?      Oh!    you  need  not 
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look  in  the    music,"   she   added,  with   a  little 
frown.     "  I  never  nse  music." 

"  Is  that  Mademoiselle  Nardi  going  to  sing  ?" 
asked  Lady  John,  raising  her  eyeglass  to  look 
at  the  audacious  usurper  of  Ada  Gray's  privi- 
leges. 

"Yes,  do  you  object?"  quickly  asked  Sih^ia, 
looking  at  her,  and  answering  an  inquiry  which 
had  not  been  meant  for  her  ear. 

"Oh!  dear  no,"  replied  Lady  John,  diily. 
"  We  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  yon  !"  And  as 
a  proof  of  the  pleasure  Silvia's  singing  was 
going  to  afford  her,  she  began  talking  rather 
loud  to  Professor  Smith. 

But  a  spirit  of  anger,  of  defiance,  and,  alas ! 
of  jealous  sorrow,  was  roused  within  SiK'ia 
Nardi.  She  was  bent  on  crushing  and  eclipsing 
Ada  Gray,  on  defying  Miss  Meredith,  on  charm- 
ing Mr.  Lovell,  and  snatching  at  least  that 
fleeting  victory  from  her  defeat,  and  it  was  not 
Lady  John's  impertinence  that  could  check  her 
in  her  course.  Imitating  the  great  Handel,  she 
silenced  her  enemy  as  he  woke  his,  by  a  stormy 
prelude ;  then,  subsiding  into  a  low,  plaintive 
andante,  so  sweet  that  even  Lady  John  felt  sur- 
prised into   listening,   she   sang  a  grand  Ave 
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Maria    by    one    of   the    old    Italian    masters. 

Passion  is  strong,  and  with  the  whole  might 
of  her  passionate  young  heart,  Silvia  now  wish- 
ed to  prevail  over  her  rival. 

Mr.  Meredith  was  not  there  to  hear  her ;  but 
she  forgot  it,  or  only  remembered  that  he  had 
heard  and  praised  Ada  Gray.  With  a  vehe- 
ment earnestness  strangely  out  of  place  in  that 
cool,  common-place,  well-bred  worldly  circle, 
she  poured  forth  soul,  heart,  and  feeling  in  the 
notes  that  fell  from  her  lips  clear  as  silver,  and 
sweet  as  the  song  of  a  wdld  bird.  The  effort 
was  wonderful,  and  Silvia  felt  it  herself.  She 
forgot  her  aim,  her  triumph,  and  even  her  jeal- 
ousy and  her  suffering  in  the  delight  with  which 
she  listened  to  her  own  voice  as  it  rose  and  fell 
in  the  hushed  room,  like  a  pathetic  pleading  from 
earth  to  heaven. 

When  she  ceased  at  length,  and,  rising,  looked 
around  her,  Silvia  did  not  doubt  the  meaning 
of  the  faces  she  saw.  She  had  achieved  a  tri- 
umph ;  she  knew  it,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  as 
she  received  her  meed  of  praise  and  admiration. 
But  without  heeding  Mr.  Lovell,  without  heeding 
even  Lady  John,  who  had  risen  to  congratulate 
her,  she  walked  straight  to  Miss  Meredith,  and 
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standing  before  her  said  with  childish  triumph  : 

"  Well,  do  I  sing  well  ?" 

"Divinely,"  repHed  Miss  Meredith,  taking  her 
hand  and  making  her  sit  down  by  her  side  ; 
"  how  is  it  Charles  never  told  me  you  had  so 
wonderful  a  gift  f 

Silvia's  eyes  flashed,  and  she  fanned  herself 
very  fast. 

"Mr.  Meredith  never  heard  me,"  she  said, 
disdainfully  ;  "  I  always  practised  when  he  was 
out." 

"  And  why  could  you  not  sing  for  him?" 

Silvia  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and  carelessly 
said  she  did  not  know — she  did  not  like  singing 
as  a  rule. 

"  Then  it  was  for  Mr.  Lovell  you  sang  to- 
night, my  love  ?"  said  Miss  Meredith,  shrewdly. 
.  Mr.  Lovell  stood  within  hearing ;  but  Silvia 
was  not  going  to  be  put  down  by  Miss  Meredith 
for  that.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  composedly,  "  Mr. 
Lovell  asked  me,  and  so  I  sang." 

Mr.  Lovell  looked  puzzled,  but  he  also  looked 
flattered,  and  devoted  himself  to  Silvia  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  He  saw,  or  thought  that 
he  saw,  which  way  Mademoiselle  Nardi's  caprices 
were  tending.  He  was  accustomed  to  be  courted, 
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and  was  habitually  on  his  guard ;  but  for  once 
he  found  it  pleasant  to  be  met  halfway.  More- 
over, Silvia's  manner  was  not  sufficiently  clear 
for  Mr.  Lovell  to  feel  quite  secure,  or  to  con- 
ceive that  he  had  nothing  to  do.  She  had  been 
cross  in  the  morning  without  reason ;  with- 
out reason,  too,  she  had  been  gracious  in  the 
evening ;  was  it  not  probable,  indeed  most  like- 
ly, that  she  should  be  cross  again  the  next  day  ? 
Then,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  good  to  make 
one's  hay  whilst  the  sun  shines,  Mr.  Lovell 
took  care  to  reap  as  much  as  he  could  of  his 
fair  lady's  favour. 

In  vain  Lady  John  knit  her  brows,  and  looked 
provoked — everyone  else  seemed  to  favour  Ma- 
demoiselle Nardi's  flirtation  with  the  rich  man. 
Miss  Meredith  coolly  walked  away  and  left 
them,  and  taking  Ada's  arm,  kept  her  in  an  open 
window.  Mrs.  Green,  indeed,  seeing  Lady 
John's  darkening  looks,  did  her  best  to  lure  her 
back,  but  in  vain. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Meredith,"  she  said,  in  her 
most  seductive  voice,  "I  do  so  fear  lest  you 
should  get  another  attack  of  bronchitis.  Your 
delicate  throat " 

"  Mind  your  own  throat,  Green,"  tartly  inter- 
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rupted  Miss  Meredith,  "  and  go  and  and  get  me 
my  shawl,  ■will  yon  ?"  she  added. 

Mrs.  Green  went  obediently,  hrought  back  the 
shawl  in  an  amazingly  short  space  of  time,  and 
tenderly  putting  it  on  Miss  Meredith's  shoulders, 
again  attempted  to  coax  her  back  to  the  re- 
mote sofa  on  which  Silvia  and  Mr.  Lovell  was 
sitting  alone. 

"  You  would  be  so  much  better  there,"  she 
murmured,  "  and  really,  dear  Miss  Meredith,  the 
evening  air  is  so  very  chill." 

"  I  tell  you  I'll  not  go  near  them,"  sharply  re- 
plied Miss  Meredith,  darting  a  keen  look  over  at 
Silvia's  flushed  face,  and  Mr.  Lo veil's  rather 
animated  features ;  "  they  are  making  fools  of 
themselves,  let  them  !     Eh,  Ada  ?" 

Miss  Gray,  who  stood  leaning  against  the 
wall,  with  her  hands  clasped  before  her,  and  her 
eyes  rather  uneasily  following  every  look  and 
motion  of  the  imprudent  pair,  tried  to  smile, 
but  failed  completely.  Then  Mrs.  Green  took 
a  desperate  resolve,  and  when  Miss  Meredith 
could  not,  as  she  conceived,  see  her,  went  and 
seated  herself  near  Silvia. 

The  young  girl  frowned,  Mr.  Lovell  stared, 
and  both  were  silent. 
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"Won't  you  sing  again,  dear?"  coaxingly 
asked  Mrs.  Green. 

Before  Silvia  could  reply,  a  sharp  voice  from 
the  window  called  Mrs.  Green  away  with  an 
imperative  "  Green,  what  star  is  this  ?" 

Thus  summoned,  Mrs.  Green,  who  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  astronomy,  did  not  dare  to 
remain.  Scarcely  had  she  risen  and  walked 
away,  when  Mr.  Lovell  said  hastily : 

"  Do  not  answer  me  now,  pray  do  not." 

Silvia  felt  no  temptation  to  do  so.  Mr.  Lovell 
had  just  made  her  an  offer  of  marriage,  and  this 
had  completely  sobered  her,  and,  indeed,  fright- 
ened her  too  much  for  immediate  speech.  It  is 
a  sad  thing  to  be  rash  and  inexperienced  in  a 
world  where  prudence  and  the  wisdom  which 
springs  from  knowledge  should  guide  our  every 
step.  Silvia  was  amazed  to  find  how  swiftly 
matters  had  progressed  between  her  and  Mr. 
Lovell,  and  yet,  spite  her  amazement,  she  knew 
she  had  drawn  this  down  on  herself,  and  she 
was  glad  he  did  not  press  her  for  an  immediate 
reply. 

Mr.  Lovell,  indeed,  was  somewhat  surprised 
at  his  own  haste,  though  he  did  not  repent  it. 
Ever  since  his  twentieth  year  he  had  been  pro- 
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foundly  convinced  that  his  first  offer  of  marriage 
to  a  woman  would  also  be  his  last,  since  it 
wonld  inevitably  be  accepted ;  he  had  accord- 
ingly been  very  cautious  in  his  dealings  with 
the  fair  sex — so  cautious,  that  Silvia  was  the  first 
girl  who  had  ever  heard  such  a  proposal  from 
him.  Prudence,  indeed,  was  so  far  forgotten 
when  it  was  uttered,  that,  though  hopeful,  Mr. 
Lovell  did  not  feel  sure  of  a  favourable  reply, 
and  therefore  was  he  anxious  to  impress  on  Sil- 
via that  there  was  time,  and  that  he  was  willing 
to  wait.  How  he  came  to  speak  at  all  was  a 
wonder  to  himself.  Assuredly  he  was  fascinated, 
but  was  he  very  deeply  in  love  ? 

Men  like  Mr.  Lovell,  men  who  have  honour  and 
truth,  but  not  very  ardent  feelings,  are  rarely 
enamom*ed  according  to  the  desperate  Romeo 
fashion.  They  give  all  they  have,  but  that 
thing  is  not  in  them ;  they  know  it,  and  they 
would  not  be  different  if  they  could  ;  and  when 
their  feelings,  such  as  they  are,  carry  them  away, 
they  are  more  surprised  than  pleased.  Mr. 
Lovell  was  too  much  smitten  with  this  bright, 
dark-eyed  Italian  girl  to  regret  having  asked 
her  to  become  his,  but  he  was  not  so  passionate- 
ly in  love  as  not  to  wonder  at  his  own  subjection. 
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This,  then,  he  supposed,  was  the  great  thmg 
poets  raved  about,  and  men  and  women  used  to 
die  of;  and  Mr.  Lovell,  with  the  common  error  of 
humanity,  measured  the  great  fiery  sun  of  love 
by  his  own  little  rushlight,  a  light  which,  though 
little,  was  not  to  be  despised  ;  it  burned  feebly 
enough  to  be  sure,  but  it  gave  all  the  flame  it 
had  to  give,  and  it  was  true. 

Very  different  and  far  more  trying  was  Silvia's 
case.  She  did  not  love  that  good-natured, 
handsome,  wealthy,  and  bored  gentleman ;  and 
she  knew  it,  and  yet  she  had  so  behaved  that  he 
had  a  right  to  speak  as  he  did.  She  could  reject 
him,  and  intended  doing  so,  but  she  could  not 
utter  that  prompt,  unequivocal  "  No,"  which  she 
could  certainly  have  spoken  had  her  own  con- 
duct been  different.  To  be  honest  and  true  as 
she  was,  is  to  be  fettered  by  a  hundred  bonds, 
which  the  reckless  and  the  dishonest  disregard : 
and  if  she  was  light  and  imprudent,  Silvia  Nardi 
was  very  sincere.  She  had  not  thought  of  Mr. 
Lovell's  feelings  in  the  least  whilst  she  was  in- 
dulging her  vanity,  her  jealousy,  her  spirit  of 
defiance  this  evening,  but  this  oblivion  was  not 
the  cool  indifference  of  a  flirt,  and  though  she 
did  not  over-estimate  the  strength  or  depth  of 
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Mr.  Lo veil's  passion,  she  was  startled  to  think 
he  had  such  feelings,  and  still  more  startled  to 
know  she  had  done  much  to  stimulate  them  into 
speech.  Welcome,  therefore,  was  silence,  and 
welcome,  too.  Miss  Meredith's  return,  when,  say- 
ing sharply,  ^'  Shut  the  window.  Green,"  that 
lady  came  back  to  her  place  on  the  sofa. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  bronze  sphinx  was  keeping  her  patient 
watch  over  the  dial  that  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  time  in  the  brown  bed-room  of  Lady 
John's  house  ;  and  she  was  as  grave  and  inscru- 
table about  it  as  her  grand  sister  in  the  Egyptian 
desert,  who  seems  to  be  for  ever  brooding  over 
dead  Pharaohs  within  the  shadow  of  the  pyramids. 
The  only  vigil  to  be  kept  here, '  however,  was 
over  a  dreaming  girl,  who  sat  by  the  open  win- 
dowthencelooking  down  on  Lady  John's  garden. 
She  looked,  but  saw  nothing — nothing,  at  least, 
that  lay  beneath  her  gaze.  A  sunburnt  gorge, 
blasted  rocks  and  a  green  skirt  of  forest  rose 
slowly  before  her,  and  grew  keener  and  more 
distinct  every  moment,  till  voices  below  broke 
the  vision,  and  sent  it  away  into  grey  space. 

*'  How  is  poor  dear  Miss  Meredith  this  even- 
ing?" asked  Mrs.. Barton,  in  a  condoling  voice. 
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"Very  poorly,  says  the  doctor,"  answered 
Lady  John,  speaking  very  crossly.  "  Miss  Lo- 
vell,  too,  must  not  leave  her  room,  and  Profes- 
sor Smith  is  as  hoarse  as  a  raven.  I  am  sick 
of  it  all,  Mrs.  Barton.  One  does  not  expect 
people  to  be  ill  when  one  asks  them  to  one's 
house  !     Does  one  ?" 

Lady  John's  house,  to  say  the  truth,  had  not 
been  a  very  pleasant  place  for  the  last  few  days. 
The  open  window,  against  which  Mrs.  Green 
had  vainly  protested,  had  borne  its  fruits,  ^liss 
Meredith  was  seriously  ill,  and  her  illness  shed 
a  gloom  over  Lady  John's  guests,  which  deep- 
ened as  she  got  worse. 

Silvia  felt  ^vi-etched.  Madame  de  I'Epine  had 
written  twice  to  her,  saying  that  her  father  was 
still  too  ill  to  be  removed,  but  yet  that  she  hoped 
to  be  able  to  return  soon  to  Samt  Remy  ;  but  she 
did  not  mention  either  her  husband's  or  her  bro- 
ther's name.  The  omission  stung  Sil^aa^  and  Lady 
John's  perpetual  questionings  made  matters 
worse.  It  was  always  a  w^ondering  "  ^ly  good- 
ness. Mademoiselle  Nardi,  where  can  Mr.  Mere- 
dith be  ?  "  Or  a  provoking  "  Is  it  possible  Ma- 
dame de  I'Epine  has  not  told  you  of  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's whereabouts  ?"  which  irritated  Silvia  all 
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the  more  that  she  could  not  betray  her  irrita- 
tion. 

"  It  is  all  done  on  purpose,"  she  thought  an- 
grily. "  Josephine  does  not  mention  her  bro- 
ther's name  on  purpose.  I  have  no  doubt  he 
has  forbidden  her ;  and  Lady  John  knows  it, 
and  shows  me  that  she  knows  it.  And  it  is  all 
on  purpose." 

To  keep  out  of  that  lady's  way  Silvia  stayed 
a  good  deal  within  her  room.  She  had  few  in- 
ducements to  leave  it.  Miss  Meredith  kept  Ada 
Gray  with  her,  and  Silvia  was  rather  frightened 
at  the  prospect  of  a  tete-a-tete  with  Mr.  Lovell. 
He  had  not,  indeed,  yet  troubled  her  for  a  reply 
to  the  offer  he  had  just  made,  but  words  which 
she  feared  seemed  to  be  ever  trembling  on  his 
lips,  and  the  question  which  she  dreaded  to  be 
meeting  her  in  his  eye.  She  was  too  proud  and 
too  honest  to  shun  him  point-blank,  yet  she  did 
not  seek  the  drawing-room  or  the  garden  with- 
out necessity;  and  thus,  though  this  evening 
was  delicious  and  balmy,  she  remained  in  her 
room  a  voluntary  prisoner. 

Lady  John  and  Mrs.  Barton  had  moved  on, 
and  the  alley  beneath  Silvia's  window  was  de- 
serted, when  suddenly  Miss  Gray  appeared  in  it, 
VOL.  III.  F 
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as  if  she  had  that  moment  left  the  house.  Silvia 
watched  her  curiously,  for  Miss  Gray  had  been 
invisible  since  Miss  Meredith's  illness ;  and  with 
a  sort  of  displeasure  she  also  saw  Mr.  Lovell 
joining  the  fair  truant.  They  walked  away 
side  by  side,  seeming  absorbed  in  close  conver- 
sation. 

"  Let  them ! — what  is  it  to  me  ?"  impatiently 
thought  Silvia  ;  but  she  turned  away  from  the 
window,  and  found  herself  face  to  face  with  a 
person  whom  she  at  first  took  for  Mrs.  Groom, 
but  who  proved  to  be  Mrs.  Green. 

"  And  Mrs.  Groom — where  is  Mrs.  Groom  ?" 
asked  Silvia,  a  little  startled. 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  did  not  see  her.  I  knocked, 
and  fancied  you  said  'come  in,'  but  you  were  so 
much  engaged  in  looking  out " 

"  I  was  only  breathing  the  air  for  a  while. 
Will  you  not  sit  down,  Mrs.  Green  ?" 

"  No,  dear.  I  came  with  a  message  from  Miss 
Meredith.  She  begs  that  you  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  go  and  see  her.  She  has  something  to 
say  to  you,  1  fancy." 

"  What  can  she  have  to  say  to  me  ?"  asked 
Silvia  a  little  impatiently.  "  But  no  matter,  I 
shall  go.     Must  I  go  now,  Mrs  Green  ?" 
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"  Well,  dear,  I  think  if  you  would  be  so  kind. 
She  is  so  fidgety,  and  she  would  remain  alone 
— sent  Miss  Gray  out  of  the  way,  even.    I  think 

— I  fancy "  here  Mrs.  Green  paused  doubt- 

faUy. 

Silvia,  whose  hand  was  already  on  the  lock 
of  the  door,  turned  round  and  looked  at  Mrs. 
Green  lingering  behind  her.  She  only  saw  her 
bulky  form  and  pale  face,  on  which  the  grey 
light  from  the  window  fell. 

"  What  is  it  V  she  asked,  wondering — "  what 
do  you  mean  ?  What  can  Miss  Meredith  want 
with  me?" 

"  Oh  !  it  will  not  concern  you,  my  dear  :  you 
will  only  be  witness,  but  it  may  concern  others 
very  nearly,"  added  Mrs.  Green  with  a  sigh. 

"  Mrs.  Green,  I  shall  not  go  a  step  further, 
unless  you  tell  me  what  Miss  Meredith  wants 
with  me." 

"  My  dear,  she  has  not  told  me,  bat  I  should 
not  wonder  if  it  were  not  about  her  will.  1 
daresay  she  wants  you  to  witness  it,  onl}^  praj- 
don't  say  I  told  you  so,  dear." 

"  Her  will !  Is  she  so  very  ill? — is  she  going 
to  die  ?"  asked  Silvia,  much  startled. 

"  Oh  !  my  dear,  if  her  little  finger  only  aches, 

f2 
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Miss  Meredith  thinks  herself  dead  and  buried ; 
and  as  to  her  will,"  added  Mrs.  Green  with  a 
sad  sigh,  "  I  wonder  how  often  she  has  made 
and  signed  it  already  !  But  mind  you  do  not 
say  a  word  of  all  this,  my  love." 

"  Of  course  not,"  replied  Silvia,  who  felt 
rather  grave ;  "  you  must  show  me  the  way, 
Mrs.  Green,  please.  I  don't  know  where  Miss 
Meredith's  room  is." 

"  This  way,  my  love." 

And  with  the  softest  and  lightest  of  footsteps 
Mrs.  Green  glided  along  the  corridor,  went 
down  a  flight  of  steps,  crossed  another  corridor, 
went  up  another  flight,  and  stopping  at  a  wide 
folding-door,  looked  round  to  see  if  Silvia  was 
following  her.  Finding  the  young  girl  close 
behind  her,  she  laid  her  finger  on  her  lips,  then 
opened  the  door  gently,  and  ushered  her  m. 

Miss  Meredith's  room  was  one  of  the  best  in 
Lady  John's  house.  It  was  large  and  luxuri- 
ous, with  rich  crimson  furniture  and  heavv 
crimson  curtains,  that  fell  from  the  ceiling  to 
the  floor  in  long  deep  folds.  Subdued  though 
was  the  light  of  the  night  lamp  which  burned 
on  the  round  table  near  the  bed,  Silvia  saw  the 
gleam  of  a  tall  mirror,  and  the  bright  gold  lines 
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of  the  frames  on  the  wall ;  she  saw,  but  scarce- 
ly heeded  them,  so  much  was  she  impressed 
with  the  appearance  of  Miss  Meredith  herself. 
The  sick  lady  sat  up  in  bed,  propped  by  pil- 
lows ;  a  red  spot  burned  on  either  of  her  sallow 
cheeks,  her  eyes  were  like  dark  fire,  her  thin, 
yellow  hands  twitched  nervously  at  the  white 
counterpane.  She  did  not  see  Silvia  at  first, 
and  it  was  in  a  sharp,  irritated  voice  that  she 
addressed  Mrs.  Green — 

"  So  she  would  not  come  ?"  she  said.  "  Where 
is  she  ? — what  is  she  doing?" 

"  Mademoiselle  Nardi  is  here,"  soothingly  re- 
plied Mrs.  Green ;  "  but  we  were  delayed." 

"  By  what  f ' 

"  By  Lady  John,"  replied  Mrs.  Green,  with 
the  most  perfect  composure. 

Miss  Meredith  tossed  restlessly  about,  then 
briefly  requested  Mrs.  Green  to  leave  the  room. 
Mrs.  Green  obeyed  without  betraying  either 
displeasure  or  surprise,  and  Silvia  and  Miss 
Meredith  remained  alone.  After  a  while  Miss 
Meredith  beckoned  Silvia  to  draw  nigh,  and 
looking  at  the  door,  she  whispered, 

"  Open  it,  please.  I  have  a  fancy  Green  is 
listening." 
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Silvia  went  and  opened  the  door,  but  the  cor- 
ridor was  dark  and  vacant. 

"  All  right  ?"  suggested  Miss  Meredith. 

*'  All  right,"  laconically  replied  Silvia. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  resumed  Miss  Meredith,  "  I 
have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you ;  but,  first  of  all, 
can  you  keep  a  secret  ?" 

"  If  you  doubt  it,  do  not  trust  me,"  composed- 
ly replied  Silvia. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  can,  and  so  can  Mrs. 
Groom,"  resumed  Miss  Meredith,  after  a  brief 
pause,  "  for  I  am  going  to  trust  her  too.  The 
fact  is,  I  want  you  both  to  witness  the  signing 
of  my  will,  and  not  talk  about  it.  I  don't  want 
Green  to  know  a  word  of  it.  I  am  not  going 
to  leave  her  a  legacy — not  I,  the  old  toady  !" 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Silvia. 

"Because  1  don't  like  her,"  replied  Miss  Mere- 
dith, with  her  cruel  candour.  "  Well,  will  you 
do  that  for  me  f 

"  It  is  not  much,"  answered  Silvia,  with  a 
disdainful  shake  of  her  brown  head. 

"'Tis  all  I  want,  my  dear.  Yet  no — stop. 
Was  it  in  Italy  you  learned  to  write  ?" 

"Assuredly,"  replied  Silvia,  much  amazed — 
"  where  else  ?" 
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"  Just  write  your  name  on  the  back  of  this 
letter,  will  you?" 

Silvia  obeyed,  a  little  impatiently ;  but  Miss 
Meredith's  feverish  face  expressed  considerable 
satisfaction  as  she  saw  the  little  round  Italian 
hand  of  Mademoiselle  Nardi. 

"  The  very  thing,"  she  said — "  the  very  thing, 
my  dear." 

"  Why,  what  can  my  writing  be  to  you  ?" 
asked  Silvia,  nibbling  the  end  of  her  pen. 

"  Very  hard  to  imitate,"  said  Miss  Meredith, 
tapping  her  cheek  with  the  letter — "  very  hard 
indeed ;  and  so  will  Mrs.  Groom's  be,  I  have  no 
doubt.  Mind,  not  a  word  of  this  to  Green,  or, 
indeed,  to  anyone,"  she  added,  uneasily. 

"  Why  should  I  talk  about  it  ?"  impatiently 
asked  Silvia — "  is  it  anything  to  me  ?" 

**  Do  you  mind  going  for  Mrs.  Groom  your- 
self?" asked  Miss  Meredith,  rather  earnestly. 

"  Not  at  all,"  good-humouredly  replied  Silvia, 
and  she  went  immediately. 

She  met  Mrs.  Groom  on  the  stairs,  and  came 
back  with  her  almost  at  once. 

"Lock  the  door,  Mrs.  Groom,"  said  Miss 
Meredith,  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  taking  a 
sheet  of  blue  foolscap  from  beneath  her  pillow. 
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"  Do  yon  see  this  ?  "  she  added,  holding  it  up. 

"We  ain't  blind,"  composedly  replied  Mrs. 
Groom. 

"  Do  yoTi  see  it,. I  say?" 

"  We  do,"  soothingly  answered  Silvia  ;  "  we 
see  it  very  well,  Miss  Meredith." 

"  Well,  then,  this  is  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, and  now  watch  me  signing  it.  Are  you 
looking?"  she  added,  dipping  her  pen  in  the 
ink. 

"  Yes,  yes,  we  are  looking  hard,"  said  Mrs. 
Groom. 

Miss  Meredith  signed  the  document,  then 
beckoned  them  both  to  approach. 

"  Witness  it,"  she  said,  at  the  same  time  jeal- 
ously conceaHng  every  scrap  of  writing  from 
their  view.  They  obeyed,  Silvia  first,  then 
Mrs.  Groom.  "And  now  you  may  go,"  she 
resumed,  quite  coolly,  and  thrusting  the  will 
under  her  pillow. 

Mrs.  Groom   unlocked    the    door,    and  they 
went  out  together.     Mrs.  Groom  spoke  first. 
"  That's  the  seventh,"  she  said  gravely. 
"  Do  you  mean   that  there  were  six  before 
this  ?"  asked  Silvia. 

"  I  do,  and  that  there  will  be  an  eighth,  and  a 
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ninth,  and  a  tenth,  unless  she  dies  first.  It's  her 
way,"  she  philosophically  added. 

"  And  to  whom  does  she  leave  all  her  pro- 
perty ?"  asked  Silvia,  curiously. 

"  No  one  knows,  but  'taint  hard  to  guess  ;  to 
Mr.  Charles  when  she  likes  him,  and  to  the  chari- 
ties when  she  don't.  You  see,  though  she  is 
as  jealous  as  a  cat,  she  drops  hints.  She  coaxes 
and  she  threatens,  and  'taint  so  very  hard  to 
put  things  together." 

"  Is  she  very  rich  ?"  asked  Silvia,  thought- 
fully. 

*'  Oh  !  she  is  rich,  of  course  she  is  ;  but  not  so 
rich  as  Mr.  Lovell,  you  know." 

"  And  is  he  so  very  rich  ?" 

"  So  they  say ;  but  I  don't  care  much.  You'll 
find  the  evening  air  rather  chill,  mamzelle,"  she 
added,  seeing  that  Silvia,  mstead  of  returning  to 
her  room,  was  walking  towards  the  glass-door 
that  opened  on  the  garden. 

Silvia  replied  that  she  would  not  stay  long,  and 
Unwilling  to  hear  further  remonstrance,  closed 
the  door  rather  abruptly  behind  her.  The  air 
was  a  little  chill  now,  and  the  night  was  dark 
and  starless  ;  but  Silvia  felt  hot  and  feverish, 
and  that  freshness  seemed  to  relieve  her  at  once. 
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She  walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  house, 
listening  to  the  voices  that  came  from  Lady 
John's  drawing-room,  looking  at  the  patch  of 
light  on  the  grass  which  fell  from  one  of  Miss 
Meredith's  windows,  and  feeling  rather  grave 
and  subdued. 

The  thought  of  death  comes  to  us  in  many 
guises.  It  is  often  full  of  poetry  to  the  young, 
because  it  is  so  remote  ;  to  the  older  journey ers 
of  life,  with  whom  it  is  a  goal  swiftly  drawing 
nearer,  it  is  generally  stern  and  unlovely,  un- 
less, indeed,  in  seasons  of  great  weariness,  when 
it  seems  sweet  as  rest  and  sleep. 

But  to  all  it  is  grave  and  solemn,  the  crown- 
ing mystery  of  life  ;  and  when  it  ceases  to  be  a 
speculation,  and  is  felt  as  a  coming  reality, 
doubly  deep  is  its  solemnity.  Miss  Meredith 
was  much  altered,  and  to  Silvia  death  had 
seemed  written  on  her  face.  She  had  herself 
prepared  for  that  event,  and  though  not  for  the 
first  time,  yet  the  season  she  had  chosen  for 
such  preparation  showed  that  she  was  not  free 
from  secret  apprehension,  which  her  time  of  life 
rendered  more  significant  to  one  of  Silvia's 
years. 

"  Is  she  really  going  to  die  I"  thought  Silvia, 
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with  sad  wonder;  "poor  thing,   poor  thing!" 

"  Mademoiselle  Nardi,  I  believe,"  said  a  voice 
behind  her. 

Silvia  startled  a  little  as  she  recognized  Mr. 
Lovell's  tones ;  but  standing  still,  she  compos- 
edly replied : 

"  Does  anyone  want  me,  Mr.  Lovell  ?" 

"  Yes,  poor  Miss  Meredith  has  sent  for  you  ; 
but  no  one  knew  where  you  were,  and  so  I 
thought  I  had  seen  you  here,  and  came  to  tell 
you." 

"  You  are  very  good.  I  shall  go  to  Miss  Mere- 
dith at  once." 

"  This  is  the  readier  way,"  said  Mr.  Lovell, 
opening  a  side  door  near  which  they  stood. 

Silvia  followed  him  into  a  little  ill-lit  room, 
with  a  dull  lamp  on  a  high  bracket.  Mr.  Lovell 
looked  pale  and  rather  flurried,  and  turned  upon 
her  in  a  sudden  way,  which  told  Silvia  what  was 
coming. 

*'  Mademoiselle  Nardi,"  he  began,  "  I  have  not 
for  the  last  three  days  renewed  the  subject." 

"  Not  now — oh  !  pray  not  to-night,"  she  en- 
treated, with  a  startled  look ;  "  to-morrow,  if  you 
like,  but  not  now." 

There  was  just  a  shade  of  displeasure  on  Mr. 
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Lovell's  handsome  face,  for  having  made  up  his 
mind  that  it  should  be  "  now,"  he  was  not  well- 
pleased  to  be  put  off  till  the  next  day ;  but  he 
was  too  gentlemanlike  and  courteous  to  insist,  so 
silently,  though  a  little  sulkily,  he  opened  the 
door  to  let  Silvia  pass,  and  bowing  gravely,  he 
allowed  her  to  proceed  alone  to  Miss  Meredith's 
room.  This  was  indeed  the  readier  way  to  the 
sick  lady's  apartment,  yet  Silvia  paused  on  the 
stairs  in  order  to  go  in  at  once. 

Why  had  Mr.  Lovell  taken  so  strange  a  time 
to  speak  to  her,  and  why  had  she  not  given  him 
his  answer  at  once  ?  She  did  not  care  about 
Mr.  Lovell,  she  did  not  want  him,  then  why  put 
off  for  the  next  day  a  reply  that  it  would  have 
been  well  to  have  got  rid  of  at  once  ?  But  Sil- 
via was  not  wont  to  blame  herself,  and  she  soon 
discovered  that  it  was  all  Mr.  Lovell's  fault. 

"  Why  did  he  get  me  in  there  like  a  mouse  in 
a  trap  ?"  she  thought  resentfully.  ''  It  was  not 
fair,  and  it  serves  him  right." 

As  she  came  to  this  unmerciful  conclusion, 
Mademoiselle  Nardi  heard  Miss  Meredith's  door 
opening,  and  Ada  Gray's  voice  sa^ang  from 
within  : 
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"  I  shall  go  and  look  for  her  myself." 

Silvia  kept  in  the  dark,  and  Miss  Gray,  clos- 
ing the  door,  walked  away  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, to  go  down  the  staircase  up  which  Silvia 
had  come  with  Mrs.  Green  to  witness  the  sign- 
ing of  Miss  Meredith's  will. 

Scarcely  waiting  for  the  young  lady  to  be 
out  of  sight  and  hearing,  Silvia  went  up  to  Miss 
Meredith's  door,  opened  it  without  knocking, 
and  entered  the  room,  saying  cheerfully, 

"Here  I  am  if  you  want  me." 

Mss  Meredith,  who  was  alone,  stared  at  first 
without  replying. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  at  length,  "  I  want  you,  but 
will  you  do  it  ?" 

"  Do  what  ?     Sign  something  more  *?" 

"  No,  but  sit  up  with  me  to-night." 

This  strange  and  unexpected  request  took 
Silvia  wholly  by  surprise.  She  drew  two  steps 
back,  and  looked  at  Miss  Meredith  in  unmitigat- 
ed astonishment. 

"Do,  pray  do!"  entreated  Miss  Meredith,  with 
her  eager  eyes  full  on  the  young  girl's  face. 

"  But  I  cannot  sit  up — I  should  be  sure  to 
fall  asleep !"  replied  Silvia  deprecatingly. 
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"  Take  black  coffee,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"But,  Miss  Meredith,  why  do  you  want  me?" 
asked  Silvia,  a  little  desperately. 

It  would  have  been  very  awkward  for  Miss 
Meredith  to  answer  this  question  candidly.  The 
truth  was,  the  doctor  had  ordered  her  an  opiate, 
and  she  would  not  trust  herself,  helpless  and 
sleeping,  to  Mrs.  Green,  Miss  Gray,  or  her  maid. 
Everyone  of  these  had  an  interest  in  her  will, 
and  would  not,  she  felt  convinced,  scruple  at 
anything  that  might  make  them  acquainted 
with  its  contents.  Indeed  Miss  Meredith  felt 
convinced  that  the  whole  world  felt  unbounded 
curiosity  on  this  subject,  and  she  did  not  except 
Silvia,  but  she  thought :  "  I  am  safe  with  her, 
for  she  does  not  know  where  I  keep  my  keys, 
and  she  will  never  find  it  out."  So  instead  of 
giving  Silvia  her  real  reasons  she  said  lamenta- 
bly: 

"  Do  humour  a  poor  sick  woman,  child  !" 

Silvia's  heart  was  moved,  and  taking  this 
for  an  invalid's  fancy,  which  it  w^ould  be  cruel 
to  deny,  she  said  kindly  : 

"  I  will  sit  up  with  you,  Miss  Meredith — I  will 
indeed." 

Miss  Meredith,  who  had  been  sitting  up  till 
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then,  now  fell  back  on  her  pillow  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  and  uttered  a  "that's  right!"  which 
showed  the  extent  of  her  satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  most  wilful,  the  most  resolute  amongst 
us  have  once  or  twice  in  life  given  up  their 
own  will  to  that  of  another,  and  often  under 
circumstances  so  distasteful,  that  the  concession 
has  been  repented  of  well  nigh  as  soon  as  made. 
This  was  now  Silvia's  case.  When  she  went 
back  to  her  own  room  she  wondered  at  herself 
for  yielding  so  readily  to  Miss  Meredith's  re- 
quest. The  thought  of  the  vigil  that  lay  before 
her  made  her  feel  both  restless  and  unhappy. 
How  painful  and  how  dreary  it  would  be  in 
that  close  sick  room,  with  that  Miss  Meredith 
and  her  eager  eyes !  Why  on  earth  had  she 
said  yes  ? 

Silvia  was  not  the  only  one  to  think  Miss 
Meredith's  request  an  odd  one,  and  her  compli- 
ance for  it  uncalled  for.  She  had  not  been  five 
minutes  in  her  room,  when  Lady  John's  silk 
skirts  rustled  in. 
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"  My  dear  Mademoiselle  Nardi !"  she  exclaim- 
ed, "  what  is  this  I  hear !  You  are  going  to  sit 
up  with  Miss  Meredith !  What  can  she  want 
with  you  f 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  replied  Silvia  a 
little  impatiently. 

Mrs.  Groom  had  brought  in  a  lamp,  and  its 
light,  which  fell  full  on  Silvia's  face,  showed  Lady 
John  its  meaning  of  mingled  annoyance  and  un- 
easiness. 

"I  am  very  angry  with  Miss  Meredith,"  re- 
sumed Lady  John  very  crossly.  "  /never  asked 
her  here,  and  she  took  a  great  liberty  in  coming. 
Besides,  what  business  has  she  to  be  ill  in  my 
house  ?  I  believe  half  of  it  is  put  on.  Then 
why  you  or  anyone  should  sit  up  with  her,  when 
she  takes  an  opiate  that  is  to  make  her  sleep  all 
night,  is  more  than  I  can  imagine." 

The  real  motive  of  Miss  Meredith's  request 
now  flashed  across  Silvia's  mind,  and  her  lips 
parted  to  speak  it,  but  she  wisely  checked  the 
impulse  and  remained  silent. 

"Indeed,"  resumed  Lady  John,  still  speak- 
ing very  crossly,  "  I  don't  see  why  you  should 
sit  up  with  that  old  torment.  Mademoiselle 
Nardi.     Madame  de  I'Epine  left  you  in  my  care, 
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and  I  feel  bound  to  interfere.  I  am  sure  it  will 
make  you  quite  ill." 

"  Lady  John,  I  have  promised  to  do  it,"  said 
Silvia  with  a  grave  reproach  in  her  eyes,  "  and 
I  must  keep  my  word." 

"Oh!  if  you  will  do  it,  why  you  will,"  tartly 
replied  Lady  John  ;  "  only  I  beg  to  say  that  I 
wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  concern."  She 
bowed  stiffly,  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

She  was  scarcely  gone  when  Mrs.  Green 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  came  in. 

"  My  dear  Mademoiselle  Nardi,"  she  began 
remonstratively,  "  is  it  possible  that  you  are 
going  to  ruin  your  health  by  sitting  up  -svith  Miss 
Meredith?" 

Silvia  replied  that  it  was  possible,  but  that 
she  hoped  not  to  ruin  her  health. 

Mrs.  Green  raised  her  hands  and  shook  her 
head. 

"  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  ! "  she  said, 
"  when  poor  dear  Miss  Meredith  is  asleep,  I  shall 
go  and  relieve  you  for  an  hour  or  two." 

"  Thank  you.  Miss  Green,  but  ^liss  Meredith 
will  have  no  one  else  but  me." 

"  My  dear,  she  need  not  know  it.  She  is  to 
take  an  opiate,  you  know." 
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Silvia  looked  hard  at  Mrs.  Green ;  but  her 
florid  face  betrayed  no  guilty  emotion.  Her  offer 
was  evidently  made  in  good  faith.  Still  Silvia 
would  not  accept  it,  and  her  refusal  was  so  plain 
and  positive,  that  with  a  compassionate  sigh 
Mrs.  Green  said  she  must  have  her  way,  and 
withdrew. 

"  I  may  as  well  go  now,"  thought  Silvia,  "  or 
Mrs.  Barton  will  come  and  remonstrate  too." 

So  as  it  was  now  nearly  nine  o'clock,  she  went 
forthwith  to  Miss  Meredith's  room. 

"Mind,  you  will  let  no  one  in,"  were  Miss 
Meredith's  first  words — "  not  a  soul,  not  a  cat !" 

"  Of  course  not,"  replied  Silvia,  sitting  down  in 
an  arm-chair  ;  "  cats  are  very  cunning — witches 
most  of  them.  Well,  I  am  no  witch,  Miss  Mere- 
dith, but  I  think  I  know  why  you  asked  me  to 
sit  up  with  you  to-night." 

Miss  Meredith  stared  at  her  with  glittering 
eyes,  in  which  fever  was  struggling  against  the 
influence  of  the  opiate ;  but  said  not  one  word 
—perhaps  she  not  did  understand  Silvia's  mean- 
ing. 

After  a  while  she  remarked  again  : 

"  You  will  let  no  one  in  !" 

And  before  Silvia  could  answer,  Miss  Mere- 
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ditli's  head  had  sunk  back  on  her  pillow ;  the 
opiate  had  taken  efFect^ — she  was  fast  asleep. 

"  And  now  how  shall  I  spend  the  night  ?" 
thought  Silvia. 

She  looked  around  her.  The  red  window 
curtains  did  not  let  in  one  glimpse  of  the  night ; 
but  fell  down  in  long  straight  folds  from  the 
ceiling  to  the  floor,  enclosing  the  room  m  a  rich 
crimson  gloom.  A  night-lamp  burned  on  a 
small  roimd  table  near  Miss  Meredith's  bed,  and 
shed  a  little  circle  of  light  on  the  white  counter- 
pane ;  but  the  sick  lady's  face  was  turned  to  the 
wall,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  heavy 
breathing,  Silvia  might  have  thought  herself 
alone. 

Spite  that  token  of  the  sick  lady's  presence,  a 
strong  sense  of  loneliness,  which  she  tried  to 
shake  off,  but  could  not,  stole  upon  her.  Two 
wax  lights  in  silver  candlesticks  had  been  placed 
for  her  on  a  table  covered  with  a  red  cloth,  and 
the  white  pages  of  an  open  volume  wliicli  Miss 
Gray  had  been  reading  seemed  to  be  waiting 
for  Silvia.  She  took  up  the  book,  read  a  chapter, 
then  put  it  down  with  a  shudder.  It  was  the 
story  of  a  murderer.  Jean  Varot  was  still  too 
keenly  present  to  Silvia's  mind  for  such  a  sub- 
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ject  to  tempt  her.  She  pushed  the  book  away, 
and  leaned  back  in  her  chair  with  a  wearied, 
impatient  sigh. 

And  so  time  passed,  till  the  clock  struck 
eleven — only  eleven !  How  should  she  get 
through  the  night  ?  Sounds  of  voices  rose  from 
the  drawing-room  below  every  now  and  then, 
but  at  twelve  they  ceased.  The  party  broke  up ; 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  bedroom  doors  opened 
and  closed  again,  then  the  whole  house  became 
very  still,  and  the  real  vigil  began. 

Miss  Meredith  had  turned  her  face  from  the 
wall.  She  breathed  heavily,  like  one  struggling 
against  pain  or  uneasy  dreams ;  and  Silvia  saw, 
with  mingled  wonder  and  pity,  that  she  held  her 
keys  firmly  grasped  in  her  hand. 

"  She  is  very  rich,  and  I  am  very  poor,  though 
I  am  to  have  twenty  thousand  pounds,"  thought 
the  young  girl,  "  but  I  need  shut  ray  door  on 
none,  I  need  not  ask  a  stranger  to  sit  by  me, 
and  I  need  not  sleep  so,  holding  my  keys  fast, 
as  if  I  feared  some  thief  should  come  and  rob 
me !" 

Ever  soothing  to  the  poor  are  such  thoughts, 
and  so  Silvia  now  found  them.  ,  She  leaned 
back  in  her  chair  pitying  Miss  Meredith,  and 
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looking  dreamily  at  a  picture  on  the  wall.  It 
Avas  by  a  Spanish  painter,  and  represented  a 
nun  praying;  but  Silvia  only  saw  her  white 
habit  and  clasped  hands  on  a  gloomy  back- 
ground. She  looked  at  it,  seeking  for  and  never 
finding  more ;  and  the  effort  little  by  little  seem- 
ed to  bring  on  a  heaviness,  which  stole  over  her 
too  imperceptibly  to  be  resisted. 

Unconscious  that  an  insidious  enemy  was  at 
hand,  Silvia  made  an  effort  to  keep  awake,  and 
on  a  sudden,  in  a  moment,  she  was  fast  asleep. 

Was  what  followed  a  mere  dream  or  a  reality  ? 
It  had  the  inconsistency  of  the  one  and  the  vi- 
vidness of  the  other.  It  seemed  to  Silvia  that 
after  a  dark  gap,  without  thought  or  images, 
she  woke  back  to  a  faint  struggling  sort  of  con- 
sciousness. She  was  aware  of  surrounding  ob- 
jects; of  Miss  Meredith  in  her  bed,  of  the  night 
lamp  on  the  table,  and  again  of  the  white  figure 
of  the  nun  on  the  wall.  She  looked  at  her  and 
wondered  why  she  was  there.  Who  had  brought 
her,  and  what  was  she  doing  in  Lady  John's 
house ;  and  as  these  thoughts  floated  through 
her  brain,  she  was  aware  of  their  absurdity,  and 
said  to  herself,  what  we  so  often  say  in  dreams  : 
"  I  am  dreaming."     And  even  as  she  came  to 
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this  conclusion,  a  low  knock  at  the  door  made 
her  think :  "  This  is  a  knock.  I  am  awake 
after  all."  But  in  vain  she  tried  to  speak,  to  ask 
"  Who  is  it "  or,  oblivious  of  Miss  Meredith's  be- 
hest to  say  "Come  in,"  she  was  tongue-tied. 
Again  the  knock  was  repeated,  and  still  she  was 
mute.  Then  the  door  opened  softly,  and  Mrs. 
Green's  broad  face  looked  in.  After  a  while  she 
entered  the  room,  and  her  step,  which  was  na- 
turally light,  fell  noiselessly  on  the  carpeted 
floor. 

"  What  does  she  want !"  thought  Silvia ;  ^'  is 
it  morning?"  The  clock  on  the  chimney-piece 
struck  five,  and  answered  the  question.  ''  How 
early,"  thought  Silvia  again ;  and  as  she  came 
to  this  conclusion,  Mrs.  Green's  face  seemed  to 
vanish,  and  once  more  the  darkness  of  sleep 
folded  its  wings  around  her.  But  if  she  no 
longer  saw,  she  still  heard.  There  was  a  jing- 
ling of  keys,  then  the  click  of  an  opening  lock, 
then  a  rustling  of  papers — then  all  was  quiet. 
But  that  silence  itself  seemed  to  have  a  waken- 
ing influence.  Silvia  felt  bound  to  struggle 
against  sleep,  and  rouse  herself.  By  a  strong 
effort  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  round. 
Mrs.  Green  stood  before  her  with  a  sheet  of  blue 
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foolscap  in  her  hand.  "  It  is  the  will,"  thought 
Silvia,  with  a  sudden  throb,  "it  is  the  -svill."  If 
so,  Miss  Meredith's  will  would  scarcely  be  to 
Mrs.  Green's  liking,  for  her  face  looked  blank 
and  pale,  and  for  a  while  she  stood  with  the 
paper  in  her  hand,  a  staring  image  of  dismay. 

"Mrs.   Green!"   said   Silvia   in  a  low  voice. 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  she 
was  in  darkness,  the  door  closed  softly,  and  all 
was  still. 

"But  I  cannot  have  dreamed  it,"  thought 
Silvia,  starting  to  her  feet.  "  I  cannot."  She 
struck  a  light  at  once.  Mrs.  Green  was  certain- 
ly gone,  but  the  tokens  of  her  recent  visit  were 
significant  enough.  The  night  lamp  had  burn- 
ed out  of  itself,  but  the  wax  light  had  only  just 
been  extinguished  ;  Miss  Meredith's  desk  stood 
wide  open,  wdth  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  on  the 
floor  at  her  feet  lay  a  sheet  of  blue  foolscap.  "  Is 
that  the  will?"  said  Silvia  to  herself,  "is  that 
the  will  ?  Then  I  did  not  dream  after  all !"  She 
picked  up  the  paper  with  a  trembling  hand.  She 
saw  her  signature  and  Mrs.  Groom's ;  but  she 
did  not  mind  them ;  her  eyes  w^ere  riveted  on 
the  following  lines,  written  in  Miss  Meredith's 
clear,  bold,  roundliand  : — 
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"  And  if  the  said  Ada  Gray  or  the  said 
Charles  Meredith  should  refuse  to  comply,  or 
through  some  previous  engagement  be  unable  to 
comply  with  this  behest  of  mine,  such  refusal 
shall  forthwith  annul  and  render  void  the  above 
mentioned  legacies,  which  are  only  left  to  them 
on  condition  that  they  shall  marry  within 
twelve  months  of  my  decease." 

For  a  while  Silvia  stood  like  one  petrified, 
with  the  paper  in  her  hand  ;  then  she  went  up 
to  Miss  Meredith's  desk,  placed  the  will  in  it, 
locked  the  desk,  and  gently  putting  the  key  in 
Miss  Meredith's  hand,  she  threw  herself  in  her 
chair  and  wept  bitterly.  This,  then,  would  be 
the  cost  of  her  love  to  Mr.  Meredith :  a  noble 
fortune.  On  no  cheaper  terms  could  he  get 
her.  That  was  hard,  very  hard  indeed  to  a 
proud  girl. 

'*  I  ^vi\\  never  have  him — never  !"  thought 
Silvia  drying  her  tears.  But  was  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's wealth  or  poverty  indeed  within  her  op- 
tion ?  asked  second  thoughts.  Was  it  so  very 
certain  that,  knowing  as  he  must  know  his  im- 
perious cousin's  wishes,  he  was  willing  to  pay 
this  heavy  price  for  Silvia's  love?  What  cer- 
tainty had  she  that  he  cared  for  her  still,  that 
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he  had  not  tacitly  yielded  to  Miss  Meredith's 
Avishes,  and  was  not  actually  engaged  to  Ada 
Gray? 

The  thought  came  with  the  cruel  reality  of  a  . 
stab,  and  its  bitter  and  jealous  agony  almost 
crushed  her.     Was  it  possible  that  Mr.  Mere- 
dith no  longer  wanted  her?     Was  that  why, 
though  so  kind,  he   had   yet  been    so  silent  ? 
Whilst    she   was   secretly   tiiumphing    as    she 
thought  over  his  wisdom,  and  trying  him  by  all 
the   caprices   which   a   loved   woman    can    in- 
dulge in,  had  she  been  given  up  ?     And  what  if 
he  had  seen  through  her  all  the   time  ?     What 
must  he  have  felt  ?     Perhaps  he  had  pitied  her, 
perhaps  she  had  amused  him.     He  was  too  true 
a   gentleman    to   take   ungenerous   advantage 
of  her  folly,  but  why  should  he  be  blind,  and 
why  should  he  be  so  far  beyond  the  weakness 
of  humanity  as  not  to  be  flattered  by  his  tardy 
conquest?      Memory,   that    pitiless   tormentor, 
came  back  and  brought  many  images  to   Silvia. 
She  remembered  the  passion  she  had  displayed 
during  the  hour  of  his  danger  ;  the  involuntary 
tenderness  which   had   appeared   through   her 
fears ;  the  torpid  weakness  which  had  followed 
that  trial ;  the  silent  submission  of  her  bearing — 
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all  the  hundred  tokens  she  had  given  of  an  affec- 
tion which  perhaps  was  no  longer  wanted  ;  and 
she  felt  ready  to  die  with  shame  at  the  recollec- 
-.iion.  But  Silvia  was  not  allowed  to  indulge 
long  in  her  own  thoughts.  With  a  deep  sigh 
Miss  Meredith  woke,  and  leaning  upon  one 
elbow,  looked  around  her.  Silvia  remained  very 
quiet.  Miss  Meredith  at  once  looked  for  her 
keys,  which  had  fallen  out  of  her  hand  on  the 
counterpane.  She  took  them  up,  jingled  them, 
and  hid  them  under  her  pillow. 

"  Did  you  let  anyone  in  ?"  she  asked  sharply. 

"  I  let  no  one  in.  Miss  Meredith,"  replied  Sil- 
via.    *'  How  are  you  this  morning  ?" 

"Very  poorly — very  poorly,"  moaned  Miss 
Meredith.  "  I  will  take  no  more  opiates  ;  the 
dreams  are  dreadful — dreadful !" 

Silvia  did  not  answer.  She  was  wondering 
if  Miss  Meredith  would  put  more  questions  ;  and 
if  so,  what  she  should  say.  But  for  once  Miss 
Meredith  was  unsuspicious ;  bodily  pain  and 
weakness  conquered  her.  She  could  only  toss 
and  moan,  and  at  length  she  asked  Silvia  to  go 
and  look  for  Mrs.  Green. 

With  a  keen  sense  of  relief  Silvia  left  the 
close  sick  room.     She  was  still  troubled  and  un- 
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happy,  but  the  fresh  air  which  came  in  upon  her 
through  an  open  window  on  the  staircase  seem- 
ed to  bring  renewed  hfe  with  it,  and  with  Hfe 
that  fair  deceiver  Hope,  which  has  ever  so  golden 
a  tale  to  tell  to  our  yearning  hearts. 

"  After  all.  Miss  Meredith  may  alter  her  mind 
and  her  will  again,"  she  thought  with  the  sud- 
den buoyancy  of  the  young,  "  or  both  Mr.  Mere- 
dith and  Miss  Gray  may  refuse  to  comply  with 
her  wishes.     I  need  not  think  of  all  that  now." 

Full  of  these  comforting  thoughts.  Mademoi- 
selle Nardi  knocked  at  Mrs.  Green's  door,  and 
after  a  while  received  a  low  and  languid  sum- 
mons to  "  come  in." 

Mrs.  Green  was  still  in  bed;  she  looked  anx- 
iously at  Silvia,  and  asked,  in  a  tone  and  with  a 
look  full  of  concern,  how  poor  dear  Miss  Mere- 
dith was  this  morning. 

"  Very  unwell,  and  she  asks  to  see  you,  Mrs. 
Green." 

" Does  she,  poor  dear?  Then  I  shall  go  to 
her  at  once." 

Silvia  remained  standing  near  the  door,  look- 
ing earnestly  at  the  elder  lady. 

"  Mrs.  Green,"  she  asked,  "  what  brought  you 
to  Miss  Meredith's  room  an  hour  ago  ?" 
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Mrs.  Green's  round  face  expressed  the  deep- 
est astonishment. 

"  My  love,  what  can  you  mean  ?  I  have  not 
been  out  of  my  bed  once  to-night." 

It  was  Silvia's  turn  to  stare.  She  had  not  ex- 
pected such  a  plain  and  blunt  denial. 

"  Why,  I  saw  you,"  she  said,  "  as  I  see  you 
now,  Mrs.  Green." 

"  My  dear,  you  must  have  been  dreaming !" 
replied  Mrs.  Green  very  composedly,  "  for  I  cer- 
tainly never  went  near  Miss  Meredith's  room." 

Silvia  looked  at  her,  and  words  rose  to  her 
lips,  words  in  which  she  would  have  taunted 
Mrs.  Green  with  opening  Miss  Meredith's  desk 
and  reading  her  will ;  but  her  Italian  gift  of  si- 
lence came  to  her  aid,  and  bade  her  be  mute. 

"  It  is  very  odd  I  should  dream  all  this,"  she 
said. 

"  Very,"  drily  replied  Mrs.  Green.  "  Will 
you  be  so  good,  my  love,  as  to  tell  Miss  Mere- 
dith that  I  am  going  to  her  directly  ?" 

"  Yes,"  abstractedly  returned  Silvia,  "  I  will." 

And  she  left  the  room,  startled,  perplexed, 
and  half  afraid.  She  did  not  dare  go  back  to 
Miss  Meredith,  lest  some  chance  question  should 
make  her  betray  Mrs.  Green. 
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"  She  did  a  wrong  thing,"  thought  Silvia, 
"  but  she  injured  no  one.  I  will  say  nothing,  if 
I  can  help  it." 

So  to  keep  out  of  Miss  Meredith's  reach,  and 
also  because  she  felt  languid  and  ill  at  ease,  she 
went  down  to  the  garden. 

The  morning  was  very  calm  and  fair,  and 
Silvia  was  quick  to  feel  its  soothing  influence. 
One  by  one  her  grief  and  her  fears  faded  away. 
She  ^vdlfuUy  forgot  Miss  Meredith  and  Mrs. 
Green,  and  she  allowed  pleasant  hopes  to  come 
to  her  instead  of  troublesome  recollections — 
hopes  fresh  as  the  dew  on  the  grass,  and  genial 
as  the  morning  sunlight,  wliich  fell  slantwise  on 
the  path^  and  played  with  the  w^aters  of  the 
little  fountain.  What  about  the  will  ?  It  could 
be  set  aside  by  some  one  or  other.  The  vnW 
was  nothing.  Miss  Meredith  w^as  no  one  ;  and 
everything  would  get  right  again  "  when  Jose- 
phine came  back." 

How  Madame  de  I'Epine's  return  would  make 
all  right,  she  did  not  ask  of  herself.  Such  vex- 
ing questions  shake  trust,  and  from  doubt  and 
fear  Silvia  had  suddenly  gone  back  to  faith. 
Besides,  if  she  had  searched  very  closely  in  her 
own  heart,  ^\ie   must   have   found  there  more 
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perhaps  than  she  wished  to  know.  It  would 
have  told  her  that  it  was  the  hope  of  soon  re- 
turning to  the  chateau,  of  meeting  Mr.  Meredith 
there,  of  once  more  living  beneath  the  same 
roof  with  him,  which  gave  her  confidence  and 
hope.  Something  else  indeed  she  knew,  and 
something  else  too  she  said  to  her  own  thoughts. 
"  I  have  behaved  very  badly,"  she  said,  shaking 
her  head  over  her  misdeeds ;  "  and  so  I  am 
punished.  But  when  I  see  Josephine,  I  will 
throw  my  arms  round  her  neck ;  and  tell  her 
with  a  kiss  that  I  am  sorry,  and  somehow  or 
other,  I  don't  know  how,  she  will  make  all  right 
again ;  and  Miss  Meredith  vdW  alter  her  will,  if 
need  be,  and  Ada  Gray  will  marry  Mr.  Lovell, 
or  some  one  else,  and  we  shall  all  be  happy — so 
happy." 

Again  the  morning  was  delicious,  again  life 
was  a  boon  so  sweet,  that  the  mere  sensation 
came  to  her  heart  with  a  sort  of  transport. 
Swiftly  her  young  and  eager  imagination  drew 
fair  pictures  of  future  bliss.  She  was  to  be 
good,  very  good,  to  begin  with.  Not  way- 
ward, but  gentle  as  a  child.  She  would  study, 
since  he  wished  it,  and  not  vex  him  with  her 
hundred  follies.     She  did  not  go  beyond  this. 
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She  did  not  ask  herself  what  would  come  next. 
No  visions  of  wedded  love  troubled  her  heai*t. 
She  did  not  need  them.  The  sweet  instincts 
of  maiden  modesty  linger  long  with  some,  if 
they  depart  too  quickly  and  too  soon  with 
others.  It  seemed  happiness  so  perfect  to  see 
Mr.  Meredith  again,  to  feel  loved  and  to  love, 
that  she  did  not  care  to  go  beyond  it  and  ques- 
tion a  doubtful  future.  The  present — that  pre- 
sent at  least  which  her  heart's  fancies  had 
conjured  up,  was  with  her,  and  it  was  very 
bright  and  fair. 

Silvia  had  sat  down  on  a  bench  in  the  lime- 
tree  avenue.  Her  hands  were  clasped  around 
her  knees,  her  eyes  were  looking  straight  be- 
fore her,  and  her  thoughts  were  far  away,  when, 
through  that  strange  sense  that  seems  to  warn 
us  without  the  help  of  sight  or  of  heaiing,  she 
became  aware  of  a  presence  near  her.  She 
looked  round,  and  saw  Ada  Gray  walking 
lightly  on  the  other  side  of  the  path,  behind  the 
row  of  lime-trees.  It  was  very  early  yet — so 
early  that  Silvia  wondered  to  see  Miss  Gray 
out  at  this  hour ;  but  she  wondered  still  more 
when  she  saw  her  slender  figure  mo\'ing  straight 
on,  whilst  she  looked  neither  right  nor  left,  but 
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went  without  pause  or  hesitation,  like  one  who 
has  a  purpose  in  view,  and  will  not  be  diverted. 
Silvia's  first  thought  was  that  something  had 
happened,  and  without  pausing  to  question 
the  propriety  of  the  impulse,  she  rose  and  fol- 
lowed her  swiftly.     But  ere  long  she  stood  still. 

Miss  Gray  was  going  to  the  postern  door 
which  divided  Lady  John's  garden  from  Madame 
de  I'Epine's  possessions,  and  by  that  door  Mrs. 
Groom  stood  waiting,  with  the  key  in  her  hand. 
They  exchanged  a  few  words,  then  Miss  Gray 
opened  the  door  and  went  in,  and  Mrs.  Groom 
walked  back  towards  Lady  John's  house.  Sil- 
^^a's  eyes  had  seen  it,  yet  it  seemed  incredible. 
Could  Madame  de  I'Epine  be  come  back  ?  Did 
Mrs.  Groom  think  her  still  with  Miss  Meredith? 
Had  something  happened,  some  new  calamity 
beyond  her  power  to  guess  ?  Her  face  was  fall 
of  these  inquiries  when  she  joined  Mrs.  Groom, 
and  stood  breathless  before  her. 

''  Well  r  she  said. 

Mrs.  Groom  stared,  and  did  not  answer. 

"  What  has  happened  1 — something  must  have 
happened  ?" 

"Nothing  that   I  know   of,"  composedly  re- 
plied   Mrs.  Groom,  and     she   walked   into   the 
VOL.  III.  H 
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house,  leaving   Silvia  indignant   and   amazed. 

There  was  a  mystery — a  mystery  from  which 
she  was  excluded,  and  to  the  knowledge  of 
which  Miss  Gray  was  admitted.  "  But  I  will 
know  more  ! — I  will  know  all !"  thought  Silvia, 
in  her  anger  ;  and  not  even  caring  to  keep  out 
of  Mrs.  Groom's  sight,  she  walked  deliberately 
back  to  the  postern  door,  forgetting  that  it  was 
most  probably  locked.  It  should  have  been 
locked,  indeed,  but  was  not.  The  lock  was 
bad,  and  in  her  haste  Miss  Gray  had  not  seen 
that  the  door  was  not  fairly  shut,  so  she  had 
left  it  as  Silvia  found  it,  ajar. 

Silvia  pushed  it  open,  but  so  gently  that  its 
rusty  hinges  scarcely  creaked  ;  then  she  walked 
lightly  and  swiftly  along  the  path  she  knew  so 
well,  till  she  once  more  caught  sight  of  Miss 
Gray's  pale  green  skirt  moving  behind  the 
young  trees.  Suddenly  Ada  stood  still  in  a 
spot  where  two  paths  met,  one  of  which  led  to 
the  chateau.  She  seemed  to  be  watching  and 
waiting  for  some  one,  and  evidently  shunned 
the  open  part  whence  she  could  have  been  seen. 
Silvia's  heart  beat  so  fast  in  her  bosom  that  its 
throbbing  almost  stifled  her.  She  did  not 
question  her  own  thoughts,  she  did  not  ask  her- 
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self  what  right  she  had  to  pry  in  Ada  Gray's 
secrets,  but  at  once  made  herself  a  way  through 
the  briers  and  the  bushes. 

The  antique  wilderness  which  Silvia  had  first 
seen  on  entering  the  grounds  of  the  chatean 
from  Lady  John's  garden  had  remained  almost 
unaltered.  The  little  fountain  still  trickled  in 
the  dense  bower  which  the  growth  of  many 
years  had  wi-ought  around  it ;  but  the  path  had 
been  cleared  close  to  it,  and  formed  a  passage. 
Silvia  made  the  niche  of  the  nymph  her  hiding- 
place. 

The  chill  goddess,  though  sadly  mildewed 
and  moss-stained,  was  still  faithful  to  her  office. 
She  still  poured  a  faint  streamlet  from  her  urn, 
and  it  Bowed  down  in  the  basin  at  her  marble 
feet,  motionless  there  for  a  hundred  years  and 
more.  A  bkd  had  made  her  nest  in  a  deep 
hole  of  the  niche,  and  fluttered  uneasily  aroimd 
Silvia's  head.  And  thus  leaning  against  the 
stone  wall,  hidden  in  the  green  gloom  througii 
which  her  eager  eyes  watched  the  cahn  figure 
of  Ada  Gray,  Silvia  waited  motionless,  breath- 
less, all  eyes,  all  ears,  all  sense. 

She  did  not  wait  long.  She  heard  a  man's 
step.     It   drew  nearer.     Ada  smiled  and  held 
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out  her  hand,  and  Mr.  Meredith  came  towards 
her.     Without  saying  a  word  he  took  her  arm 
and  led  her  away.     *'  He  Avill  bring  her  back 
here,"   thought   Silvia,   and  again  she  waited. 
About  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  when  the  flow- 
ing skirts  of  Ada  Gray  appeared   again,    and 
Charles  Meredith,  as  Silvia  had  expected,  was 
by  her  side.     They  stood  still  to  talk,  but  their 
speech,   though   earnest,   was   low,   and  Silvia 
could  not  hear  one  word.     But   she    saw  their 
two   faces — hers   raised   to   his,  his  turned  to- 
wards hers,  both  deeply  earnest,  and  she  put 
but  one  construction  on  this   early  meeting  in 
a  spot  so  lonely.     After  awhile  they  walked  on. 
This  wag  all,  but  it  was  enough  for  Silvia,  with 
the  southern  jealousy  that  flowed  in  her  blood. 
No  cruel,  insidious  lago  was  needed  to  make 
her  read  what  she  had  seen  to  her  own  ruin  and 
undoing.     She  could  put  no  innocent,  harmless 
interpretation  on  Mr  Meredith's  e\4dently  con- 
cealed visit   to   the   chateau,  and  Ada    Gray's 
stolen   interview   with  him.      Had  Mrs.   Green 
told  her  the  tenour  of  Miss  Meredith's  will,  and 
was   that   what  she  was  telling  again  to  Mr. 
Meredith?     Was  she  warning  him  in  time  of 
the  cost  of  non-compliance  ?     Perhaps  she  had 
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rejected  him  formerly,  but  had  changed  her 
mind,  and  was  telHng  him  so  now.  Were  these 
two  laying  out  their  plans  for  the  future  ?  They 
knew  each  other  so  well  that  they  could  do  it. 
These  conjectures,  every  one  of  which  was  im- 
probable and  wild,  nevertheless  crossed  Silvia's 
brain;  for  what  is  there  so  wild  that  jealousy 
will  not  admit  as  possible  and  true  ?  "Yes,  that 
was  it,"  she  thought,  and  she  felt  pierced  with 
jealous  sorrow  as  she  thought  it.  "  That  was 
it." 

And  she  must  not  complain,  she  could  not 
upbraid  Mr.  Meredith.  He  had  accepted  the 
freedom  she  had  given  him,  and  that  freedom 
gave  him  a  young  and  lovely  wife,  and  ample 
means.  What  wonder  that  she  should  be  put 
by !  She  who  had  only  youth,  a  patrician  name, 
a  doubtful  twenty  thousand  pounds.  It  was 
not  surprising,  indeed,  yet  when  memory  ran 
over  the  last  few  weeks,  and  recalled  hours  of 
weakness,  and  trust,  and  abandonment,  Silvia 
burned  with  resentment  and  shame. 

"  I  cannot  bear  it,"  she  thought.  "  I  will  not 
bear  it !"  was  her  rebellious  comment  on  her 
bitter  story. 

She  left  the  niche,  heedless  of  the  briers  which 
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tore  her  garments  as  she  passed  through  them. 
She  made  her  way  to  the  postern  door;  it  was 
ajar  as  she  had  left  it,  and  with  swift  and  hurried 
steps  Silvia  entered  Lady  John's  demesnes,  and 
walked  through  the  lime-tree  walk,  where  life 
had  seemed  so  delicious  an  hour  ago.  As  she 
reached  the  fountain  a  voice  said  courteously : 
"  Good  morning.  Mademoiselle  Nardi." 
Silvia  had  been  walking  with  downcast  eyes  ; 
she  raised  her  look  slowly,  her  thoughts  lay  too 
deep  for  her  to  feel  startled,  and  she  saw  Mr. 
Lovell.  He  stood  before  her  bare-headed,  smil- 
ing, courteous,  and  yet  with  that  subdued  doubt 
and  trouble  on  his  face  which  said  plainly  : 
"  I  stand  before  the  arbitress  of  my  fate." 
Silvia  looked  at  him  without  speaking,  and 
her  colour  rose,  and  her  eyes  took  a  deeper  light 
as  she  looked.  There  he  stood,  the  kind, 
honourable,  handsome,  rich  gentleman,  w4io  loved 
her — the  man  whom  every  woman  had  wished 
and  had  failed  to  win.  Here  was  a  noble  re- 
venge on  the  ingrate,  and  a  proud  defiance.  He 
hid  from  her,  no  doubt,  lest  he  should  prostrate 
her  with  sorrow  !  Let  him  come  and  find  her  Mr. 
Lovell's  betrothed  wife.  Without  a  word,  and, 
alas!    without  a  second   thought  but  this,  she 
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stretched  out  her  hand  and,  unasked,  placed  it 
in  his. 

Mr.  Lovell  was  not  an  imaginative  man,  and 
imagination  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  ro- 
mance of  passion.  He  was  not,  either,  a  man 
of  very  warm  and  strong  feelings,  but  such  as 
he  was  his  love  for  Silvia  had  reached  the  very 
depths  of  his  being.  He  had  had  since  the 
evening  before  very  little  hope  of  prevailing,  and 
now,  without  any  effort,  without  pleading  or 
persuading,  she  was  his !  He  was  too  much 
moved  to  speak  at  once.  He  looked  at  her 
happy,  troubled,  agitated.  And  whilst  he  press- 
ed her  little  hand  within  both  his,  he  said  in  a 
broken  voice :  "  God  bless  you ! — you  do  not  know 
how  happy  you  have  made  me." 

Silvia  startled  and  gave  him  a  scared  look,  for 
there  was  a  hidden  sting  in  the  words.  How 
happy  she  had  made  him !  Her  revenge,  and 
not  his  happiness,  had  been  her  object.  She 
knew  it,  and  with  the  knowledge  came  remorse 
and  fear.     They  came  but  too  late. 

"  I  hope  I  don't  intrude !"  said  Lady  John's 
voice  behind  them. 

"  Not  at  all,"  heartily  replied  Mr.  Lovell,  who 
now  looked  beaming. 
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"  I  cannot  tell  you  too  soon,  Lady  John,  that 
I  owe  to  you  the  great  happiness  of  my  life." 

And  drawing  Silvia's  arm  within  his,  ^Ir. 
Lovell  did  indeed  look  the  happiest  and  the 
proudest  of  men.  Lady  John  smiled  ironically, 
and  congratulated,  and  Silvia  stood  silent  and 
pale  between  them,  thinking :  "  I  must  abide  by 
the  fate  I  have  chosen." 
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JT  is  seldom  that  we  are  allowed  to  linger  over 
a  great  joy,  and  so  Mr.  Lovell  now  found. 
Scarcely  had  Lady  John  considerately  walked 
away,  leaving  him  alone  with  Silvia,  when  the 
sonorous  clock  in  the  hall  struck  the  hour. 

"  By  Jove  !  I  must  be  gone  !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Lovell,  looking  very  much  vexed.  A  gleam  of 
hope  shone  in  Silvia's  eyes. 

"  Are  you  going  to  Paris  again  ?"  she  asked 
quickly. 

Mr.  Lovell  stared. 

"  Oh  !  no,  only  down  to  Saint  Remy,"  he  an- 
swered; "but  the  fact  is,  I  should  be  there 
now." 

The  light  passed  away  from  Silvia's  pale 
face. 

"  It  is  an  awful  bore,"  said  Mr.  Lovell,  hesi- 
tatingly; "but  it  is  an  appointment,  and  the 
fact  is,  I  never  break  an  appointment." 
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And  this  was  true.  Mr.  Lovell  had  that 
noble  inability  to  break  his  word,  even  in  small 
things,  which  characterizes  some  men. 

"  I  will  not  detain  you,"  said  Silvia,  lan- 
guidly. 

She  walked  away  a  few  steps,  but  he  walked 
by  her  side. 

"  You  do  not  seem  quite  well.  Mademoiselle 
Nardi,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  uneasy  tone.  "Is 
there — is  anything  amiss  1" 

He  looked  at  her  with  the  doubt  he  could  not 
help  feeling  in  his  eyes. 

*'  I  sat  up  with  Miss  Meredith  last  night,"  re- 
plied Silvia,  as  if  this  were  sufficient  explana- 
tion. 

"So  you  did.  Awful  bore  that!  Well,  I 
must  go." 

He  looked  as  if  he  could  have  remained  for 
ever  with  her ;  but  Silvia  was  walking  on  to- 
wards the  house,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
Lady  John's  voice  was  heard  in  the  hall,  so 
there  was  nothuig  to  be  gained  by  staying  with 
her. 

"  I  must  go,"  he  said,  a  little  desperately;  and, 
undetained  by  Silvia,  he  went. 

Mr.   Lovell    felt    very   happy.      There   is   a 
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sweetness  in  the  success  of  love  which  is  like 
the  reaching  of  a  safe  haven,  ofter  long  tossing 
on  a  restless  sea.  Very  smooth  had  been  Mr. 
Lovell's  course  through  life.  No  rough  billows 
had  carried  him  hither  and  thither,  shown  him 
bright  shores  and  cast  him  on  quicksands.  Life 
had  been  easy  to  this  wealthy  young  man,  and 
he  had  been  easy  to  life.  He  had  a  calm  temper, 
he  was  good-natured ;  most  things  bored  him, 
to  be  sure,  but  his  was  a  passive  sort  of  ennuiy 
a  thing  to  be  endured  rather  than  a  pain  to  be 
keenly  suffered.  But  because  he  had  had  no 
griefs  he  had  had  no  joys ;  life  had  been  grey 
to  him,  a  soft,  hazy  day,  without  either  dark 
stormy  clouds,  or  glorious  smishine.  And  now 
for  the  first  time  the  sun  dawned  above  his  dull 
horizon,  and  Mr.  Lovell  wondered  at  the  warmth 
which  stirred  the  torpid  blood  within  his  veins. 
He  was  conscious  of  this  change,  and  he  liked 
it,  and  felt  what  a  terrible  bore  it  was  to  be 
parted  from  Silvia  just  then.  He  felt  this  bore 
all  the  more  that  the  appointment  he  was  going 
to  keep  was  with  Mr.  Meredith,  whom  he  did 
not  like,  and  about  a  matter  which  he  detested. 
"  Why  had  that  awful  bore  of  a  fellow,  Charles 
Meredith,  sent  so  pressing  a  request  to  meet 
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him  in  that  lane,  and  all  to  talk  about  that 
other  awful  bore,  his  rascally  brother-in-law? 
Had  he  not  had  enough  of  mineral  oil,  and 
Monsieur  de  I'Epine,  and  Canada,  and  the  whole 
concern  ?  He  was  a  fool,  he  was,  to  have 
yielded  to  Miss  Gray's  entreaties,  and  promised 
to  go.  But  the  fact  was  he  did  not  know  how 
to  say  *  No '  to  a  woman,  and  so  she  had  made 
him  do  it !" 

There  was,  indeed,  that  infirmity  in  Mr. 
Lovell's  nature.  He  could  not  deny  the  fair 
sex  any  reasonable  request.  Nay,  if  Ada  Gray 
had  asked  him  point-blank  to  marry  her,  he 
would  most  probably  have  said  "  Yes,"  or,  at 
least,  found  it  too  hard  to  say  "  No."  So,  when 
she  came,  sent  by  Mr.  Meredith,  begging  for  a 
speedy  and  secret  interview  in  a  quiet  lane 
which  wound  between  Lad}^  John's  house  and 
the  chateau  of  Saint  Remy,  Mr.  Lovell  was  in 
some  sort  compelled  to  comply.  He  could  have 
denied  Mr.  Meredith's  request  with  cold  civility, 
have  informed  him  "  It  was  wholly  useless  to 
discuss  the  matter  in  hand,"  or  regretted  "  that 
he  really  could  not  gratify  Mr.  Meredith  in  that 
particular  case  ;"  but  when  the  fair  Ada  said 
gravely,    and  yet  very  sweetly,   "I  hope,  Mr. 
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Lovell,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  do  this !" 
Mr.  Lovell  pulled  his  whiskers,  and  succumbed 
at  once,  feeling  only  too  thankful  that  this 
charming  messenger  had  not  asked  him  to  do 
more  than  meet  Charles  Meredith  in  the  lane. 

But  it  was  not  in  Ada's  power,  nor  indeed  in 
any  woman's  power,  to  make  this  meeting  less 
distasteful  than  it  was  to  Mr.  Lovell.  The  an- 
noyance of  being  parted  from  Silvia  so  speedily 
could  be  got  over,  but  not  that  dislike  of  Mr. 
Meredith,  which  would  have  made  him  shun  him 
for  ever. 

There  is  a  natural  want  of  sympathy  between 
some  men — a  sort  of  passive  aversion,  which 
does  not  stoop  to  acts,  nor  even  to  bitter  speech, 
but  which  is  none  the  less  deep  and  real.  Mr. 
Lovell  was  by  no  means  a  man  of  ungenerous 
mind — he  had  no  heroic  greatness,  no  magnani- 
mity, qualities  which  are  rare  enough,  but  then 
he  was  not  mean  or  narrow-minded.  So  he 
was  satisfied  with  disliking  Mr.  Meredith,  and 
he  never  showed  it  in  word  or  deed.  He  dis- 
liked him,  perhaps,  because  that  gentle  yet  ar- 
dent nature  was  the  living  censure  of  his  apa- 
thetic, indolent  temper ;  and  there  might  be, 
though  he  knew  it  not,  some  secret  envy  min- 
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gled  with  his  dislike,  just  as  there  was,  but  he 
knew  it,  some  contempt  blending  with  Mr.  Me- 
redith's aversion  for  Mr.  Lovell,  or  rather  for 
Mr.  Lovell's  society.  What  had  he,  the  impas- 
sioned man  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  man 
of  calm  temper  but  strong  feelings,  in  common 
wdth  this  bored  gentleman  of  fortune  ? 

But  they  were  both  men  of  the  world,  and 
when  Mr.  Lovell  entered  the  cool  shady  lane 
where  Mr.  Meredith  was '  already  walking  up 
and  down  waiting  for  him,  the  dark  look  passed 
away  from  his  face,  and  there  was  nothing  but 
grateful  courtesy  on  Charles  Meredith's  hand- 
some countenance. 

"  You.  will  not  wonder,  Mr.  Lovell,  that  I 
should  wish  to  speak  to  you,"  began  Mr.  Mere- 
dith. "I  need  scarcely  say  on  what  subject. 
1  hope  I  have  not  chosen  too  inconvenient  a 
place  or  an  hour  ?" 

*'  Now  will  do  very  well,"  answered  Mr.  Lo- 
vell, "  and  here,  too,  if  you  don't  mind." 

He  had  no  wish  to  bring  Mr.  Meredith  to  Lady 
John's  house,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Sihda. 

"Mr.  Lovell,"  began  Charles  Meredith,  "I 
must  begin  by  telling  you  that  Monsieur  de 
I'Epine  is  not  gone  to  Canada.'* 
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Mr.  Lovell,  on  hearing  this,  betrayed  just  as 
much  surprise  as  a  raising  of  his  eyebrows  could 
express.  Then  he  said  "Indeed  !"  then  he  took 
out  a  cigar,  offered  another  to  Mr.  Meredith, 
who  dechned  it,  Ht  his  own,  began  to  smoke, 
evidently  waiting  for  more. 

"  But  the  money  is  none  the  less  gone,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Meredith.  "  He  speculated  and  lost 
every  farthing  of  it  on  the  very  day  of  his  arri- 
val in  Paris." 

This  time  Mr.  Lovell  expressed  no  surprise, 
but  nodded  and  said, 

"  Just  so." 

"  Justly  considering  all  lost,  he  took  flight. 
It  was  chance  that  made  us  meet,  and  which 
put  him  so  far  in  my  power,  that  he  was  ob- 
liged to  confess  to  me  every  word  of  this  terri- 
ble fraud.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  par- 
ticulars. Sufficient  is  it  if  I  tell  you  that  Mon- 
sieur de  I'Epine  has  made  a  clean  breast  of  it, 
and  that  I  am  fully  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  unfortunate  transactions  be- 
tween you  and  him." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Lovell,  nodding. 

"  I  need  not  say  how  hard  a  trial  this  is  to 
his  wife,  his  uncle,  and  myself." 
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"  It  is  a  trial,"  confessed  Mr.  Lovell ;  "  yet  if 
I  were  you,  Mr.  Meredith,  I  should  just  mind  it 
that  much,"  he  added,  blowing  away  the  smoke 
of  his  cigar.  *'  There  is  an  old  bore  of  a  story 
about  the  leopard  or  the  tiger  and  his  spots," 
he  added,  yawning,  and  throwing  his  cigar 
away,  ^'  and  it  applies  wonderfully  to  Louis  de 
I'Epine.  He  did  me  yesterday,  he  is  quiet  to- 
day, and  all  that,  but  he  will  just  begin  again 
and  do  some  one  else  to-morrow." 

"  He  shall  not !"  cried  Mr.  Meredith,  turning 
white  with  anger.  "  My  stepfather  and  I  have 
threatened  him,  and  he  knows  that  we  do  not 
threaten  in  vain,  with  the  hand  of  the  law.  We 
will  have  him  pronounced  incapable  of  directing 
his  own  actions,  and  spending  his  own  money, 
and  though  that  is  a  legal  fiction  in  his  case, 
since  he  has  no  money  left  to  spend,  it  will  take 
from  him  the  power  of  making  any  further 
victims." 

"  Just  so,"  replied  Mr.  Lovell.    '*  Quite  right." 

"Mr.  Lovell,  Monsieur  de  I'Epine  has  very 
reluctantly  confessed  the  amount  of  his  liabili- 
ties to  you — four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 
May  I  ask  if  that  amount,  which  my  stepfather 
confirms,  is  correct  ?" 
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Mr.  Lovell  looked  puzzled. 

'^  Why,  no,"  he  said,  "  not  quite." 

"  But  it  is  half,  at  least  r 

"  Why,  no,  not  half  either." 

Mr.  Meredith  bit  his  lip. 

"  Then  how  much  did  he  get  from  you,  may  I 
ask?"       . 

"  Something  like  fourteen  thousand.  Don't 
trouble,"  he  added  good-naturedly.  "  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  that  I  was  going  to  take  law 
proceedings  against  him  ;  but  since  he  has  no- 
thing left,  perhaps  1  had  better  not." 

"The  villain! — the  low,  dishonourable  villain!" 
said  Mr.  Meredith  between  his  set  teeth.  His 
grey  eyes  burned  like  fire,  his  face  was  colour- 
less, his  very  lips  were  white.  Mr.  Lovell  looked 
at  him  with  something  between  wonder  and 
envy.  He  had  found  it  excessively  disagreeable 
to  be  swindled  out  of  his  money,  he  had  also 
anticipated  some  so^^t  of  excitement  and  interest 
from  the  law  proceedings  he  had  contemplated 
taking  against  Monsieur  de  I'Epine,  but  neither 
loss  nor  lawsuit,  could  have  roused  him  to  the 
state  of  angry  fervour  in  wliich  he  now  saw  Mr. 
Meredith ;  so  he  marvelled  and  also  envied,  that 
a  matter  in  which  neither   his  name    nor   liis 
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fortune  was  concerned  should  rouse  him  thus. 

"  Fourteen  thousand  pounds !"  said  Mr.  Mere- 
dith, after  a  while.  "  I  trust,  Mr.  Lovell,  you 
will  not  be  so  heavy  a  loser.  But  may  I  ask 
how  he  came  to  get  so  large  a  sum  out  of  you?" 

"  Well,  it  is  not  exactly  pleasant  to  go  over  it 
all  again,"  expostulated  Mr.  Lovell,  looking  ra- 
ther bored.  "  He  got  round  the  Captain  and 
me  with  his  mineral  oil,  and  we  were  to  find 
the  capital,  you  know.  Well,  the  very  morning 
we  got  to  Paris  he  had  a  private  talk  with  me, 
and  persuaded  me  to  raise  my  share  of  the 
capital  to  fourteen  thousand  pounds,  which  he 
went  and  gambled,  you  say." 

"  And  you  gave  him  that  money  ?"  said  Mr. 
Meredith — "  you  actually  handed  over  that 
large  sura  to  him  ?" 

"  Why,  no,  but  I  sold  out,  and  I  let  him  get 
the  money  from  the  broker." 

"  And  you  had  no  doubt,  no  suspicion  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Meredith,  almost  angrily  ;  "  you  con- 
sulted no  one  in  a  mattev  so  important  ?" 

"  Why,  no.  I  was  rather  in  a  hurry  to  get 
away ;  and  as  to  lawyers  and  solicitors,  and  all 
that,  they  are  not  over-safe,  you  know." 

Mr.  Meredith  bit  his  lip  again  ;  he  found  it 
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hard  to  be  silent — lie  found  it  hard  not  to  cen- 
sure, as  it  deserved,  the  indolence  and  careless 
trust  which  had  led  to  results  so  disastrous. 
But  the  sharp  and  bitter  words  which  rose  to 
his  lips  had  to  be  forced  back,  and  as  calmly  as 
he  could  he  said, 

"  Perhaps,  Mr.  Lovell,  you  wonder  why  I  am 
raking  up  this  painful  and  disgraceful  matter, 
and  what  my  object  is  in  compelling  you,  as  it 
were,  to  go  over  it  again  with  me  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,  I  do,"  candidly  acknowledged 
Mr.  Lovell,  who  was  getting  very  much  bored  ; 
"  you  see,  when  a  man  has  been  swindled — I 
beg  your  pardon." 

"  Pray  don't ;  you  have  used  the  right  word," 
replied  Charles  Meredith  ;  but  his  pale  cheeks 
flushed  as  he  made  the  bitter  acknowledgment. 

"  To  the  tune  of  fourteen  thousand  pounds," 
continued  Mr.  Lovell  ;  "  and  when  it's  in  some 
sort  his  own  doing,  why,  he  would  just  as  soon 
not  be  talking  about  it." 

"  Very  true,  and  therefore,  having  ascertain- 
ed the  extent  of  Monsieur  de  I'Epine's  defalca- 
'tions,  I  come  to  the  gist  of  my  discourse,  and 
to  the  purport  of  this  interview.  My  step- 
father, my  sister,  and  I  have  resolved  to  refund 

1  2 
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this  money  to  you,  Mr.  Lovell.  This  we  can 
only  do  by  yearly  instalments,"  he  added,  with- 
out seeming  to  notice  Mr.  Lovell's  stare  of  sur- 
prise. *'  I  trust  that,  spite  this  drawback,  you 
will  agree  to  our  plan.  The  law  would  certain- 
ly punish  the  man  who  so  basely  robbed  you, 
but  the  money  is  spent  and  gone,  and  the  law 
would  not  give  you  back  one  farthing  of  your 
fourteen  thousand  pounds." 

"Come,  come,  that's  nonsense,"  said  Mr. 
Lovell,  recovering  from  his  surprise,  and  speak- 
ing in  his  careless,  good-natured  tone.  "  What 
have  you  to  do  with  that  fellow? — besides,  I 
daresay  I  shall  not  go  to  law,  after  all,"  he 
added,  suppressing  a  slight  yawn.  "  I  have  a 
fancy  it  would  bore  me  dreadfully ;  moreover,  I 
might  not  be  able  to  get  out  of  it  again." 

"  Very  true,  therefore  I  trust  the  more  that 
you  will  see  no  objection  to  the  plan  I  have 
proposed.  The  amount  is  so  much  larger  than 
we  expected,  that  it  will  take  more  years  to  re- 
fund ;  still,  it  can  be  done,  and  though  you  will 
have  undergone  serious  inconvenience,  you  will, 
I  trust,  have  been  no  loser." 

Mr.  Lovell  pulled  his  wliiskers,  and  looked 
puzzled. 
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"  Well,  but,"  he  argued,  "  what  have  you  to 
do  with  that  ? — what  has  anyone  to  do  with  it  ? 
I  never  looked  to  you  or  to  your  stepfather,  or 
to  Madame  de  I'Epine  for  security,  you  know." 

"  Of  course  not,  and  if  my  sister  were  dead 
to-morrow,  neither  her  father  nor  I,  Mr.  Lovell, 
would  give  one  farthing  towards  hiding  her 
husband's  disgrace,  but  for  her  sake  we  are  ready 
to  make  any  sacrifice." 

•'  But  then  you  will  expect  me  not  to  go  to 

law  r 

"  Yes,  of  course." 

Mr.  Lovell  pulled  his  whiskers  again.  Mr. 
Lovell  was  rich,  and  accustomed  to  have  his 
own  way.  He  liked  to  go  to  law,  or  not  to  go 
to  law,  and  follow  his  pleasure  in  that  matter, 
as  well  as  in  most  others,  and  therefore  Mr. 
Meredith's  proposed  restitution,  extending,  too, 
over  a  certain  number  of  years,  was  unpalatable 
to  him. 

"  Well,  you  see,"  he  remarked,  after  a  while, 
"  I  have  had  the  bore  of  losing  the  money,  and 
I  have  talked  about  it,  so  I  don't  see  what  good 
getting  fourteen  thousand  pounds  in  ever  so 
many  years  would  do  me ;  or  as  to  that,  what 
good  paying  back  will  do  you." 
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"  Simply  this,  Mr.  Lovell :  no  one  on  seeing 
you  in  the  same  room  with  my  stepfather,  my 
sister,  and  myself  shall  say,  '  The  nephew, 
husband,  and  brother-in-law  of  these  three 
s^^dndled  Mr.  Lovell  out  of  fourteen  thousand 
pounds,  and  Captain  de  I'Epine,  Madame  de 
I'Epine,  and  Mr.  Meredith  looked  on  passively. 
For  the  honour  of  her  name  they  made  no  sacri- 
fice, deprived  themselves  of  not  one  enjoyment, 
spent  not  one  shilling.' " 

"  Well,  but  how  will  Miss  Meredith  like  that  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Lovell. 

"  It  is  our  concern,  not  hers." 

"  Just  so,  but  how  will  she  like  it  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,  I  dare  say ;  indeed  this  is  a  mat- 
ter on  which  I  have  little  doubt,  and  which  I 
am  resolved  to  settle  before  I  see  her." 

Mr.  Lovell  pulled  his  whiskers  again. 

"  Why  should  you  risk  that  ?"  he  persisted. 

Mr.  Meredith  smiled,  and  did  not  answer.  He 
was  immovable,  and  Mr.  Lovell  saw  it.  Still  he 
could  not  make  up  his  mind.  He  felt  a  strange 
reluctance  to  have  the  money  refunded  to  him. 
Perhaps  if  he  had  searched  his  heart  very  close- 
ly, he  would  have  found  that  he  did  not  like 
Charles  Meredith  to  stand  in  such  a  relation  to 
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him ;  that  there  was  indeed  a  sort  of  satisfaction 
in  having  been  robbed  by  that  young  man's 
brother-in-law,  and  being  thus  far  his  superior. 
But  this  it  seemed  could  not  be.  If  he  refused 
Charles  Meredith's  offer,  and  resorted  to  the  law, 
he  placed  himself  in  the  unenviable  position  of 
a  bitterly  vindictive  man,  who  prefers  revenge 
and  the  disgrace  of  an  innocent  family  to  resti- 
tution. 

So  when  Mr.  Meredith,  calmly  resuming  the 
subject,  said  composedly : 

"  May  I  trust,  Mr.  Lovell,  that  you  agree  to 

this  r 

Mr.  Lovell  pulled  his  whiskers,  and  said  slow- 
ly and  reluctantly,  but  very  plamly  : 

"  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  I  must ;  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  like  it." 

"  Then  I  am  the  more  obliged  to  you  for  your 
compliance,"  said  Mr.  Meredith,  smiling,  "  I  shall 
call  on  Miss  Meredith  presently,  and  then  if  you 
like  we  can  settle  the  particulars." 

Mr.  Lovell  assented,  and  on  that  agreement 
they  parted. 
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LADY  JOHN  was  a  woman  of  the  world.  She 
could  not  indeed  lay  claim  to  the  policy  of 
non-intervention,  which  she  never  practised ;  but 
no  government  ever  submitted  with  a  better 
grace  to  the  fait  accompli  than  did  Lady  John. 
It  cost  her  no  effort  to  be  amiable  and  congrat- 
ulatory in  the  present  case. 

Since  Mr.  Lovell  would  not  have  Ada  Gray, 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  since  he  would 
have  Silvia,  the  future  Mrs.  Lovell  became  an- 
other sort  of  person  in  a  moment. 

So  when  Mr.  Lovell  was  gone,  and  Silvia  and 
her  ladyship  met  in  the  hall,  it  was  quite  civily 
that  Lady  John  said  : 

"  So,  my  dear,  you  have  secured  the  gi-eat 
prize." 

"  Yes,"  passively  replied  the  young  girl.  "  I 
have,  as  you  say,  secured  the  great  prize,  since 
Mr.  Lovell  is  such." 
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*'  Well,  my  dear,  lie  is  a  young  man,  a  hand- 
some man,  an  amiable  man,  besides  being  a  rich 
one.     What  more  would  you  have  V 

"  Nothing,"  laconically  replied  Silvia.  "  I  am 
very  happy.  Lady  John." 

"  You  ought  to  be,  my  dear ;  but  you  do  not 
look  so." 

"  I  am  tired  and  sleepy,"  said  Silvia,  a  little 
impatiently. 

"  Ah !  to  be  sure ;  well,  I  shall   not   detain 

you." 

Silvia  said  not  a  word,  but  walked  away. 
Lady  John's  look  followed  her  slender  figure, 
and  downcast  eyes,  and  hands  clasped,  and 
graceful  Grecian  head. 

"  A  cool  young  lady,"  she  thought. 

Cool !  Silvia's  blood  was  not  cool  just  then.  It 
flowed  in  her  veins  like  liquid  fire,  parching  her 
very  being.  She  had  done  it,  and  she  did  not 
repent  it ;  but  still  she  had  done  it,  and  it  rose 
higher  and  higher  like  prison  walls,  which  she 
must  never  scale  again,  and  deeper  and  deeper 
she  felt  sinking  within  the  abyss. 

She  went  up  to  her  room,  she  laid  herself 
down  on  her  bed,  and  the  feeling  would  not 
pass  away.     Still  she  rebelled  against  it,  and 
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having  a  strong  will,  she  was  not  quite  unsuc- 
cessful. She  said  to  herself  that  Mr.  Lovell  was 
very  fond  of  her,  and  very  agreeable,  and  very 
rich. 

He  would  give  her  all  she  could  wish  for !  A 
carriage,  a  fine  house,  diamonds.  But  Silvia 
turned  her  face  to  the  wall,  and  felt  sick :  dia- 
monds recalled  Mr.  Meredith's  face  and  look  on 
that  day  when  Mr.  Fox  had  come  and  told  her 
of  her  inheritance. 

"  Yet  I  must  bear  it,"  she  thought,  nerving 
herself;  "and  bear  it  I  will,"  she  added,  getting 
up,  and  dressing  leisurely  and  carefully.  She 
would  not  try  to  forget — it  was  useless,  so  when 
she  was  dressed,  she  went  and  paid  Miss  Georg'ie 
Lovell  a  visit. 

Miss  Lovell  had  caught  a  violent  cold  on  the 
night  of  the  fire,  and  been  a  close  piisoner  ever 
since.  Silvia  found  her  sitting  up,  and  going 
through  a  round  of  school-girl  bread  and  butter 
with  evident  relish  and  appetite ;  but  very  low- 
spirited  and  disconsolate  at  her  captivity,  spite 
these  signs  of  returning  health. 

"  Oh !  you  darling !"  she  cried,  enthusiasti- 
cally, as  Silvia's  pale  face  looked  in  at  the 
door ;  *'  do  conie  and  have  breakfast  with.  me. 
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I've  got  siicli  a  tea-pot ! — such  tea  !     It  must  be 
what  Lady  Johu  calls  her  caravan  tea." 

"  "  No,  thank  you,"  replied  Silvia,  sinking  down 
in  a  chair,  and  looking  at  Miss  Lovell's  babyish 
face  with  something  like  envy ;  "  I  did  not 
come  for  tea." 

"  You're  a  duck  !"  cried  Miss  Lovell,  still  en- 
thusiastic. "  You  don't  know  how  sick  of  my 
life  I  have  been.  Only  think,"  she  added,  with 
an  expression  of  profound  disgust,  and  a  great 
puckering  of  her  eyebrows,  "  Mrs.  Barton,  who 
came  up  yesterday,  to  read  Milton  to  me." 

Silvia  started.  She  had  seen  Milton  in  Mr. 
Meredith's  hands  the  day  before  he  went  away. 

"  Now,"  continued  Miss  Lovell,  with  con- 
siderable energy,  "  if  there  is  a  man  I  hate,  it's 
that  ]\Iilton.  I  had  to  go  through  him  with 
Miss  Jennings  when  I  was  thirteen,  and  read 
him  in  character." 

"  In  character !"  vaguely  said  Silvia ;  and  she 
remembered  the  brown  old  book  bound  in  calf 
skin,  A^dth  edges  of  faded  gold,  over  which  she 
had  seen  his  pale,  handsome  face  bending. 

"  Yes,  in  character,"  continued  Miss  Lovell ; 
"  I  had  to  speak  like  the  angels  speak  "  (Miss 
Lovell's  grammar  was  one  of  her  weak  points,) 
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"and  Miss  Jennings  was  so  awfully  cross. 
'  Open  your  mouth,  Georgie,'  she'd  say  ;  *  do 
you  suppose  the  Angel  Gabriel  keeps  his  mouth 
shut  V  Or,  '  Do  you  suppose  Adam  gabbled  in 
that  fashion  when  he  was  talking  to  Eve  V  " 

Silvia  looked  very  earnestly  at  Miss  Lovell. 

**  I  came  up  to  tell  you,"  she  said,  "  Mr. 
Lovell  has  asked  me  to  marry  him,  and — and  I 
have  consented." 

The  bread  and  butter  nearly  dropped  from 
Miss  Lovell's  hand,  and  her  colour  just  faded 
away  a  little  as  she  stared  at  Silvia. 

"  You  lucky  girl,"  she  said  at  length,  with  a 
little  sigh. 

"  Lucky ! — why  so  lucky  ?"  cried  Silvia,  with 
a  sudden  flash  in  her  eyes. 

"  Oh  !  because  he's  such  a  brick,  and  so  rich, 
you  know,"  was  the  candid  answer. 

"I  am  not  poor,"  replied  Silvia,  \\T[th  a 
haughty  smile  ;  "  I  am  to  have  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds." 

"  Still  you  are  a  lucky  girl,"  persisted  Miss 
Lovell.  "  Ada  will  be  ready  to  tear  your  eyes 
out  when  she  knows  it." 

Silvia  rose,  much  offended. 

"  Why  should  all  the  luck,  as  you  call  it,  be 
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on  my  side  ?"  she  asked  warmly.  "  Am  I  worth 
nothing,  Miss  Lovell?" 

"  Oh !  you're  very  nice,"  candidly  replied 
Miss  Lovell ;  "  but  then  he's  such  a  grand  fellow, 
you  know." 

There  were  tears  in  Silvia's  eyes,  and  her  lips 
quivered  as  she  said, 

"I  am  sorry  I  came  near  you.  I  did  not 
know  girls  were  so  cheap.  Miss  Lovell,  or  per- 
haps I  should  have  left  you  your  cousin." 

"  But  since  he  wouldn't  have  me,"  impatiently 
said  Miss  Lovell.  "  Why,  look  ye  here.  You 
know  very  well  that  I,  that  Ada,  that  any  girl 
would  have  him,  if  he'd  only  ask.  But  if  he 
won't  ask,  we  can't,"  added  Miss  Lovell,  still 
bent  on  candour. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Silvia,  coldly  ;  and  she 
walked  out  of  the  room  with  injured  dignity  in 
her  looks. 

The  triumph  she  was  supposed  to  have 
achieved  stung  her.  She  did  not  want  to  secure 
the  great  prize,  as  Lady  John  called  Mr.  Lovell ; 
she  wanted  to  be  the  prize  whom  Mr.  Lovell 
had  snatched  from  Mr.  Meredith.  She  wanted 
the  man  who  had  loved  her,  and  whose  love 
she  had  disdained,  to  feel  that  when  he  thought 
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she  was  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  he  committed 
an  error.  She  longed  to  impress  the  fact  on 
the  whole  world,  and  the  silence  which  maiden 
reserve  and  pride  commanded  was  almost  more 
than  she  could  bear.  Indeed,  and  as  the  event 
showed  her,  it  was  also  more  than  she  was  quite 
equal  to.  She  had  scarcely  left  Miss  Lovell's 
room  when  she  met  Mrs.  Green,  with  a  peculiar 
expression  of  trouble  on  her  face. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said  anxiously,  *'  Miss  Mere- 
dith is  in  such  a  way  for  you  ;  do  go  to  her,  my 
love,  if  you  can  ;  and  pray,"  she  added,  looking 
hard  at  Silvia,  "  don't  excite  her.  Poor  dear, 
she  is  in  such  a  temper  !" 

Miss  Meredith  was  in  a  temper,  to  use  Mrs. 
Green's  words.  She  was  sitting  up  in  her  chair 
by  the  window,  and  received  Sihda  with  much 
sharpness.  Silvia  bore  it  all  passively,  not  even 
minding  her.  Leaning  back  in  her  chair  and 
looking  straight  before  her,  she  once  again  went 
through  the  vigil  of  the  past  night.  She  looked 
at  the  nun  praying  on  the  wall ;  she  saw  Mrs. 
Green's  pale  face  ;  she  read  ^liss  Meredith's  will 
again,  and  she  thought — 

*'  If  I  had  not  read  it,  perhaps  I  could  not  have 
done  it ;  but  it  is  done,  and  I  do  not  repent  it.'' 
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"And  where  is  Ada?"  querulously  exclaimed 
Miss  Meredith  ;  "  why  does  she  not  come  near 
me?  Do  go  and  look  for  her,  Green,  will 
you  r 

Obedient  Mrs.  Green  left  the  room.  At  once 
Miss  Meredith's  manner  changed.  She  turned 
fall  on  Silvia,  and  resting  both  her  hands  on  the 
arms  of  her  chair,  she  said  with  imperative  sud- 
denness : 

"  Who  came  in  last  night  ?  Was  it  Green — 
was  it  Miss  Gray  ?     Whom  did  you  let  in  f 

"  No  one,"  answered  Silvia  coldly. 

"  But  some  one  came  in  and  was  at  my  desk. 
I  am  sure  it  was  Miss  Gray,  and  that  is  why  she 
never  came  near  me  this  morning." 

"  Oh !  Miss  Gray  was  too  much  engaged  to 
come  and  see  you  this  morning.  Miss  Meredith," 
replied  Silvia,  speaking  with  unconscious  bit- 
terness. 

Miss  Meredith's  black  eyes  sparkled. 

"  She  was  with  Mr.  Lovell,  was  she  V  she 
said  angrily,  "  that  was  it,  eh  ?" 

Silvia  coloured,  and  said,  with  something  like 
disdain  : 

"  Pray  labour  under  no  such  uneasiness.  Miss 
Meredith  ;  and  pray  tell  Mr.  Meredith  and  Miss 
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Gray  that  they  need  not  hide  from  me.  Their 
movements  are  nothing  to  me,  and  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  there  need  have  been  no  mystery 
about  their  meeting  this  morning." 

Miss  Meredith  stared  full  in  Silvia's  face. 

"  You  saw  them,"  she  said  at  length.  "  Pray 
where  did  you  see  them?" 

She  spoke  quietly,  yet  the  tone  of  her  voice 
struck  Silvia. 

"  They  were  talking  in  the  grounds  of  the 
chateau.  You  do  not  object  to  that,  do  you, 
Miss  Meredith  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  repHed  the  lady.  "  When  peo- 
ple have  made  up  their  minds  to  marry  it  ie  but 
fair  they  should  talk." 

"  Yes,"  said  Silvia,  biting  her  lip,  "  it  is  but 
fair  indeed." 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Green,  followed  by  Ada 
Gray,  calm  and  lovely,  as  usual,  checked  all 
further  discourse.  Silvia's  colour  fled  as  she 
saw  her.  All  was  over,  but  not  an  hour  ago 
she  had  undergone  the  keenest  agony  through 
this  quiet-looking  girl,  and  she  could  not  forget 
it.  She  could  not  endure  her  presence,  the 
room  felt  stifling,  hor  heart  beat,  her  brow 
throbbed,  and  reckless  of  whatever  interpretation 
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might  be  put  upon  her  behaviour,  she  rose  and 
left  the  room  abruptly. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Meredith,  very 
kindly,  "how  are  you  this  morning?  I  have 
missed  you  so.     A^Hiere  have  you  been  ?" 

*'  I  went  to  look  at  the  chateau.  It  is  not  so 
much  damaged  as  I  thought,"  replied  Ada,  with 
slight  hesitation. 

"  And  when  are  they  all  coming  back  to  it  ?" 
asked  Miss  Meredith. 

Ada  Gray  looked  at  her,  but  never  had  Miss 
Meredith  seemed  calmer  and  more  composed 
than  she  did  then.  Never  had  her  harsh  fea- 
tures betrayed  less  token  of  jealousy  or  suspicion 
or  anger  or  unkind  feeling  of  any  sort.  Slie 
knew  nothing. 

"  Madame  de  I'Epine  is  expected  very  short- 
ly," she  replied  composedly. 

"  I  wish  Charlie  would  make  haste  and  come," 
pettishly  said  Miss  Meredith.  *'  I  am  sick  of 
this  place." 

Miss  Gray's  gentle  smile,  which  ever  seemed 
to  acquiesce  and  yet  said  nothing,  flitted  across 
her  face. 

*'  You  must  get  me  Charles's  present  address," 
said  Miss  Meredith,  watching  her  keenly,  with- 
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out  seeming  to  do  so.  "  I  suppose  some  one 
knows  it.  Would  you  mind  getting  it  for 
me  r 

"  Certainly  not.  Do  you  wish  me  to  ask  for 
it  now,  Miss  Meredith  ?" 

"  If  you  do  not  mind  taking  the  trouble,  dear, 
I  should  like  it  of  all  things." 

Miss  Gray  graciously  said  it  was  no  trouble, 
and  glided  out  of  the  room  with  a  light  step. 
When  the  door  had  closed  upon  her  Miss  Mere- 
dith turned  to  Mrs.  Green  and  said  in  her  cold 
liard  voice  : 

"  Green,  that  little  Nardi  says — do  you  mind 
me,  Green  ?" 

"  Yes,  Miss  Meredith,  of  course  I  do." 

"  Then  don't  be  watching  that  fly ;  let  it 
buzz  away,  will  you  ?  Well,  little  Nardi  says 
she  saw  Charlie  Meredith  at  the  chateau  this 
morning." 

'*  In — deed !"  exclaimed  ^Irs.  Green,  with  a 
look  of  profound  interest. 

"  Yes,  she  does.  And  she  saw  him  with  that 
sly  Ada  Gray,  who  is  gone  to  fetch  his  direction 
for  me.     Do  you  understand,  Green  ?" 

Mrs.  Green  understood  that  Mr.  Meredith 
did  not  want  to  see  his  cousin,  and  she  said  so. 
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"  But  do  you  know  why  he  does  not  want  to 
see  me,  Green?     Eh  I  do  you  know  it?" 

Mrs.  Green  submissively  confessed  that  she  had 
no  conception  of  Mr.  Meredith's  motives  for  be- 
haviour so  extraordinary. 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you,  I  will  tell  you,"  irefuUy 
resumed  Miss  Meredith.  "  His  precious  sister 
married  a  precious  rascal,  who  has  got  into  a 
precious  mess,  out  of  which  my  precious  cousin 
wishes  to  get  him,  without  my  knowledge,  or, 
at  least,  without  having  speech  with  me.  But 
if  he  thinks  to  squander  his  money  on  that  low 
French  swindler,"  added  Miss  Meredith,  with 
sparkling  eyes,  "  and  then  fall  back  on  my  in- 
heritance, he  is  very  much  mistaken — very  much 
mistaken,  Green,  I  can  tell  you." 

Mrs.  Green  looked  shocked,  but  was  prudent- 
ly silent. 

Miss  Meredith  brooded  awhile  over  her  wrongs, 
then  said  in  an  altered  tone  : 

"  That  sly  Gray  is  going  to  come  back  with 
Charlie's  direction.  Wait  till  she  comes,  and 
when  she  has  given  it  to  me — do  you  just  go  to 
the  chateau — any  pretence  will  do,  and  see 
Charlie.  Mind  you  must  see  him ;  I  don't  want 
him,  or    care  for   him  to  see  you  -'tis   of  no 
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consequence ;  but  you  must  see  him  with  your 
own  eyes." 

Mrs.  Green  nodded,  and  the  entrance  of  Lady 
John,  who  came  to  see  how  her  guest  was, 
checked  all  further  conversation  on  that  subject. 

Lady  John  was  full  of  news,  and  felt  the  most 
laudable  anxiety  to  open  her  budget. 

"I  suppose  Mademoiselle  Nardi  has  told  you," 
she  began. 

"  Told  what  ?"  suspiciously  asked  Miss  Mere- 
dith. 

"  Oh !  that  she  is  engaged  to  Mr.  Lovell. 
Quick  work,  eh  ?" 

"  Is  she  ?"  shortly  said  Miss  Meredith  ;  *'  well, 
80  much,  the  better  for  her.  Lady  John." 

"  My  goodness  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Green. 

"Now,  Green,  don't  be  stupid.  What  is  it 
to  us  !  But  it  serves  Ada  right,  I  always  told 
her  so." 

Lady  John  looked  amazed. 

"  Dear  me,"  she  said,  "  I  thought  it  was  a  set- 
tled thing  between  Miss  Gray  and  Mr.  Mere- 
dith." 

"  Did  you  ?  Perhaps  you  also  thought  it  was 
a  settled  thing  that  I  should  die,  and  make  room 
for  them.  Lady  John." 
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"  Oh !  no,"  kindly  replied  the  lady  of  the 
house ;  ^'  Ada  has  great  expectations,  and  Mr. 
Meredith  a  fair  income." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  drily  interrupted  Miss 
Meredith.  "  A  lovely  day,  Lady  John.  Oh, 
there's  Ada." 

Miss  Gray  entered  as  she  spoke.  She  held  a 
slip  of  paper  in  her  hand,  and  gave  it  to  Miss 
Meredith. 

"  Thank  you,  my  love,"  graciously  said  her 
relative.  "  Green,  do  go  and  get  me  a  few 
flowers,  will  you  f 

Mrs.  Green  understood  the  signal,  and  left 
the  room. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  Mr.  Lovell  and  little 
Nardi  are  engaged,"  pitilessly  resumed  Miss 
Meredith,  looking  full  at  her  victim's  face. 

"  So  Lady  John  has  told  me,"  was  Miss 
Gray's  composed  reply. 

Lady  John  rose,  and  taking  Ada's  arm,  said 
coolly : 

"  Miss  Meredith  looks  very  tired ;  come  away, 
dear ;  we  had  better  leave  her  alone.  Besides,  it 
will  soon  be  time  for  breakfast." 

Miss  Meredith,  who  would  have  liked  to  keep 
and  torment  Miss  Gray,  frowned  on  Lady  John, 
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who,  utterly  impenetrable  to  such  signs  of  dis- 
pleasure, walked  away  with  her  young  friend. 

"  Madame  de  I'Epine,  of  course,  does  not  know 
what  has  taken  place,"  said  Lady  John,  when 
they  were  out  on  the  landing.  "  I  wonder  how 
long  she  wants  me  to  keep  Mademoiselle  Nardi  ? 
Pleasant  to  have  all  the  love-making  going  on 
in  one's  house,  is  it  not  ?" 

Miss  Gray  answ^ered  with  the  common-place 
truisms  usual  on  such  occasions.  She  was  too 
well-bred,  and  had  been  too  tlioroughly  dis- 
ciplined by  life  and  the  world,  to  betray  her 
feelings,  yet  they  were  sufficiently  keen  and 
bitter. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  that  the  love,  rare 
as  spirit  apparitions  which  la  Rochefoucault 
speaks  of,  had  struck  its  toots  fn  her  very  heart. 
Miss  Gray,  indeed,  had^rtbt  escaped  the  destiny 
of  most  women,  and  when  she  was  eighteen  she 
had  loved,  if  not  very  passionately,  at  least  very 
truly,  a  man  who  had  simply  and  coolly  done 
his  best  to  secure  her  affections,  then  as  simply 
and  coolly  jilted  her.  It  was  a  very  common 
case,  and  Miss  Gray  had  the  wisdom  to  make 
no  moan  about  it.  Very  few  knew  or  suspected 
this  episode  of  her  youth.     It  had  had  its  birth 
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in  a  remote  country-house,  and  there  lived  its 
biief  life,  and  died  its  bitter  death.  Miss  Mere- 
dith, Charles  Meredith,  Lady  John  herself,  had 
no  suspicion  of  it.  Her  little  barque  had  gone 
down,  and  no  one  even  knew  that  it  had  ever 
been  ventured  on  the  deep  waters.  Hers  was 
one  of  the  thousand  wrecks  which  are  unre- 
corded in  the  great  log-book  of  life,  for  which 
there  is  no  pity,  no  sorrow.  And  Miss  Gray 
bore  her  trouble  pretty  much  in  that  spiiit. 
She  did  not  lament  much  over  herself,  nor  hold 
life  a  void  because  its  fairest  blossom  was 
withered  thus  early.  She  went  to  balls,  to 
parties,  to  dejeuners^  to  picnics,  and  was  amiable 
and  lovely  as  before  the  time  of  her  sorrow. 
She  thought  of  marriage  as  most  girls  think  of 
it,  but  she  now  considered  it  especially  as  a 
matter  of  business.  As  a  matter  of  business 
Miss  Gray  wished  for  an  agreeable,  rich,  and 
well-born  husband.  Her  taste  was  too  refined 
to  make  her  barter  youth  and  beauty  for  money, 
and  her  heart  was  too  seared  and  blunted  by 
past  experience  to  let  love  weigh  a  feather  in 
the  scales  of  her  consideration.  Mr.  Meredith 
she  would  have  liked  very  well,  had  he  been 
willing,  but  Mr.  Lovell  she  liked  a  great  deal 
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better — for  one  was  wealthy  in  the  present,  and 
the  other  was  rich  only  in  the  future.  Ada 
Gray  liked  actual  possession ;  she  had  gi'eat  ex- 
pectations herself,  and  knew  their  worth  ;  but, 
unluckily,  if  Mr.  Meredith  showed  little  inclina- 
tion to  comply  with  that  portion  of  his  cousin's 
wishes  which  concerned  Miss  Gray,  Mr.  Lovell 
was  scarcely  more  ardent.  He  liked  her,  and 
he  admired  her,  the  seat  near  hers  was  that 
which  he  preferred  ;  he  could  pull  his  wliiskers 
in  her  vicinity  for  hours  with  e\'ident  satisfac- 
tion, but  beyond  that  placid  admiration  Mr. 
Lovell  did  not  seem  inclined  to  go,  and  Miss 
Gray  lacked  the  charm  which  should  rouse  him 
from  his  torpor.  She  knew  it,  but  she  was  too 
delicate  and  too  proud  to  court  any  man,  so  she 
waited  for  a  warmer  liking,  which  came  not,  and 
little  by  little  she  gave  this  obdurate  gentleman 
all  she  had  to  give. 

It. was  not  much.  Yery  few  drops  had  re- 
mained in  the  bottom  of  the  cup  which  her  in- 
grate  lover  had  poured  out  on  the  dust,  but  it 
was  all  that  was  left  to  Ada  Gray,  and  she 
knew  it.  If  Mr.  Lovell  had  been  a  poor  man  he 
would  never  have  had  that  little,  such  as  it  was. 
The  man  whom  she  liked  in  him  was  young, 
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handsome,  good-natured,  and  especially  wealthy. 
Not  one  of  these  attributes  could  she  spare  him. 
Illness  would  have  cooled,  and  poverty  would 
have  daunted  her.  A  pei'fectly  generous  affec- 
tion is  a  rare  thing,  and  is  seldom  felt  twice  in 
a  human  life.  Ada  Gray  laid  no  claim  to  the 
romance  of  devotedness.  She  was  what  many 
women  are,  a  little  cool,  a  little  selfish,  a  little 
matter-of-fact,  with  no  more  imagination  than 
w^as  sufficient  to  prevent  her  from  stooping  to 
that  utter  degradation  implied  by  the  terrible 
word  vulgarity,  and  no  more  warmth  than  was 
enough  to  save  her  from  the  reproach  of  callous- 
ness. 

Such  was  her  liking  for  Mr.  Lovell,  such  were 
the  feelings  over  which  Silvia's  reckless  jealousy 
now  unconsciously  triumphed.  They  were 
neither  fervent  nor  deep,  yet  Miss  Gray  suffered. 
Our  likings  and  dislikings  are  very  complex 
sort  of  things.  Pride,  self-love,  ambition,  were 
hurt  to  the  quick  by  Silvia's  success.  Mere 
passiveness  would  have  made  Mr.  Lovell  hers 
with  time,  if  this  bright  and  vehement  young 
Italian  had  not  come  like  a  shooting  star  across 
their  quiet  course. 

"  I   am   handsomer   than   she   is ;  I  shall  be 
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richer  than  she  can  ever  be ;  I  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  of  literature,  art,  science — 
she  is  too  indolent  ever  to  attain  to ;  above  all, 
I  like  him  ten  times  better  than  she  does,  and 
yet  she  wins,  and  I  am  cast  aside !" 

Such  were  Ada  Gray's  bitter  reflections  as, 
after  leaving  Miss  Meredith's  room,  she  went 
downstairs  with  Lady  John,  listening  to  and 
placidly  answering  that  lady's  pettish  com- 
plaints concerning  the  inconveniences  of  ha^dng 
a  pair  of  lovers  in  one's  house. 

This,  too,  Ada  would  have  to  see  and  endure, 
and  it  would  be  all  the  harder  that  every  one 
of  Lady  John's  guests  knew  what  her  hopes 
and  her  aim  had  been.  But  this  world's  votaiies 
often  rise  to  heights  of  heroism,  which  would 
secure  them  a  shining  place  in  the  next,  did 
their  ambition  lie  there.  Miss  Gray,  who  was 
not,  indeed,  quite  unprepared  for  it,  had  heard 
the  announcement  of  Mr.  Lovell's  engagement 
without  flinching,  and  she  was  now  ready  to 
look  on  with  the  same  cool  fortitude.  Of 
course  it  would  be  unpleasant,  very  unpleasant, 
not  to  say  bitter;  but  it  would  probably  not 
last  long,  and,  inevitable,  inexorable  argument, 
it  must  be  done. 
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The  old  gladiator  learned  to  die  gracefully 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  Roman  people.  One 
often  wonders  at  that.  Why  should  he  thus 
please  his  tormentors,  who  cried  so  exultingly, 
"  Hahet ! — hahet  /"  Why  did  he  not  make  some 
desperate  effort  for  revenge,  and,  armed  as  he 
was,  drag  down  a  soul  or  two  to  Hades,  and 
give  an  extra  freight  to  grim  Charon's  barque  ? 
It  is  amazing  ;  but  if  circus,  and  gladiator,  and 
shouting  crowd  have  drifted  away  on  the  sha- 
dowy sea  of  time,  man  is  not  altered  since 
Caesar  read  his  despatches  whilst  poor  wretches 
were  dying  in  the  dusty  arena  below.  There 
is  still  in  the  lookers-on  the  same  callous  indif- 
ference to  suffering — the  same  pitiless  sentence 
passed  on  the  agony  we  feel  not ;  and  on  that 
of  the  victim,  the  same  insane  yielding  to  the 
tormentors,  and  the  same  weak  craving  to  die 
gracefully,  and  without  a  moan.  No  doubt  it 
is  well,  in  some  respects,  that  it  should  be  so. 
It  would  be  awkward,  not  to  say  unpleasant,  if 
our  gladiators  were  to  turn  savage,  and  go 
about  giving  sword-thrusts  amongst  poor  spec- 
tators, instead  of  bleeding  to  death  in  decorous 
silence.  The  world  is  much  more  silent,  and 
composed,  and  well-bred,  and  altogether  plea- 
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sant  than  it  would  be  otherwise,  certainly  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  it  so  very  sure  that  silence 
is  an  unmixed  good  ?  Are  there  not  wrongs 
which  require  proclaiming  to  be  redressed,  and 
is  the  acquiescence  of  the  victims  the  safest 
road  to  justice  or  to  retribution  ? 

Silent,  however,  and  not  merely  silent,  but 
also  cheerful.  Miss  Gray  was  resolved  to  be. 
She  was  soon  put  to  the  test.  At  the  foot  of 
the  staircase  they  met  Silvia.  Ada  went  up  to 
her,  and  laying  her  hand  on  the  young  Italian's 
arm,  she  said,  playfully — 

''  May  I  be  allowed  to  congratulate  Mademoi- 
selle Nardi?" 

The  colour  deepened  on  Silvia's  cheek,  and 
she  clenched  her  little  hands  with  a  strong 
effort.  If  Lady  John  had  not  been  present,  she 
would  have  answered  with  a  taunt,  and  asked 
if  she  should  not  congratulate  ^liss  Gray,  after 
what  she  had  seen  this  morning.  But  the 
presence  of  the  mistress  of  the  house  sealed  her 
lips,  and  she  forced  herself  to  utter  a  rather 
disdainful,  *'  You  are  too  good — you  are  too 
good !" 

"  And  Mr.  Lovell  too,"  persisted  Ada,  as  he 
now  opened  the  glass  door,  and  came  in  from 
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his  interview  with  Charles  Meredith — "  shall  I 
not  be  allowed  to  congratulate  Mr.  Lovell  too  ?" 
And  she  held  out  her  hand  so  calmly,  so  frank- 
ly, that  Mr.  Lovell,  who  had  been  rather  flur- 
ried at  her  first  address,  was  thoroughly  discon- 
certed as  he  accepted  the  pledge  of  amity  thus 
ofiered  to  him. 

Silvia  looked  at  them  with  impatience,  and 
not  caring  to  stay  with  them,  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room, which  happened  to  be  empty.  She 
did  not  thus  escape  Mr.  Lovell,  for  he  followed 
her  in  at  once ;  nor  did  he  thus  escape  Lady 
John  and  Miss  Gray.  Just  as  he  had  seated 
himself  by  Silvia's  side,  they  came  in,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

"  Where  were  you  f  he  fondly  whispered. 
"  I  went  to  look  for  you  in  the  garden,  but  the 
bird  was  flown." 

"  I  believe  it  is  the  habit  of  birds  to  fly," 
tartly  replied  Silvia. 

Mr.  Lovell  pulled  his  whiskers,  and  smiled. 
That  was  just  what  he  lilted — what  he  wanted 
— not  a  tame  girl,  but  one  with  a  sharp  and 
lively  tongue. 

"How  do  you  spend  your  time?"  asked  Sil- 
via, suddenly  turning  on  Mr.  Lovell — "  I  mean," 
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she   added,  as   he   stared,  "  what   do   you   do 
usually  r 

"  Oh  !  anything  that  turns  up,"  he  languidly 
replied.  "  I  went  in  for  Hebrew  not  long  ago, 
but  it  was  slow — dreadfully  slow.  It  is  shoot- 
ing now." 

"  And  what  will  it  be  to-morrow  ?"  she  asked, 
smiling. 

*'  Not  the  least  idea,"  answered  Mr.  Lovell ; 
then  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  "  do  come  out 
in  the  garden.     I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you." 

But  Silvia  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this  request. 
Of  course  he  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  her,  but 
Silvia  had  no  wish  to  hear.  She  longed  for  him 
to  be  gone,  and  he  was  sitting  so  close  by  her, 
and  she  did  not  dare  to  stu';  for  though  she  pur- 
posely shunned  looking  down  into  the  depths 
of  her  own  heart,  she  was  not  so  ignorant  or 
so  foolish  as  not  to  suspect  that  she  was  wrong- 
ing Mr.  Lovell.  She  guessed,  but  did  not  wish 
to  know  it,  and  shut  her  eyes  not  to  see.  She 
did  her  best,  indeed,  to  forget,  and  her  attempts 
were,  some  of  them,  startling  enough  even  to 
Mr.  Lovell. 

"  Is  it  true  that  you  are  very  rich?"  she  asked. 

Mr.  Lovell's  face  darkened  considerably  at  the 
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question.  He  had  never  expected  that  his 
money  would  not  weigh  with  the  woman  who 
would  accept  him  for  her  husband,  but  he  liked 
Silvia  too  well  not  to  hate  the  thought  that  she 
was  selling  herself  to  him. 

"Yes,"  he  said  sullenly,  "I  am  very  rich. 
"  Why  do  you  ask,  Mademoiselle  Nardi  ?" 

"Because  I  feel  dull,"  she  replied  impatiently, 
"  and  I  wonder  if  you  could  not  do  something 
with  your  money  to  amuse  me.  You  know,  I  am 
to  have  some  too — twenty  thousand  pounds." 

"  Indeed !"  he  replied,  with  a  slight  raising  of 
the  eyebrows.  "  Well,"  he  added,  "  I  should  be 
so  glad  if  I  could  do  anything  to  please  you," 
and  his  face  cleared  considerably  as  he  said  it. 
"  But  there's  no  doing  anything  in  this  slow 
place.  No,"  he  added,  giving  his  whiskers  a  con- 
templative pull,  "  I  don't  think  there  is,  on  my 
honour." 

"Then  what  is  the  good  of  your  money  1?" 
asked  Silvia  with  a  toss  of  her  brown  head. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  he  argued,  with  the  smile  of  a 
rich  man,  "  money  is  a  very  good  sort  of  thing, 
I  can  tell  you.  With  money,"  he  added,  taking 
her  hand,  and  gently  raising  it  to  his  lips,  un- 
perceived,  as  he   thought,  by  Lady  John  and 
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Miss  Gray,  "  I  can  cover  these  dear  little  fingers 
with  rings  ;  with  money  I  can  throw  strings  of 
pearls " 

What  Mr.  Lovell  could  do  with  money  Silvia 
never  learned.  She  drew  her  hand  from  his 
coldly,  almost  haughtily. 

"  Mr.  Lovell,"  she  said,  "  these  are  not  Italian 
customs.  You  will  please  never  to  do  that 
again." 

She  spoke  low,  too  low  for  either  of  the  ladies 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room  to  hear  her,  but 
she  also  spoke  very  deliberately.  Mr.  Lovell 
looked  hard  at  her.  His  brow  darkened,  and 
with  grave  sullenness  he  said  : 

"  Of  course  you  mean  this,  Mademoiselle 
Nardi?" 

"  Every  word  of  it." 

"  Well,  I  am  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  in- 
trude on  a  lady,  and  especially  a  young  lady, 
attentions  which  her  education  or  her  prejudices 
render  unwelcome  to  her ;  but  you  must  allow 
me  to  put  one  question  to  you :  When  you  placed 
your  hand  in  mine  this  morning,  did  you  not 
mean   that  you   were   willing   to   become   my 

wife  r 

Silvia  looked  at  him,  and  turned  a  little  pale. 
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If  she  had  dared  she  would  have  said  "  No,"  but 
she  did  not  dare.  Mr.  Lovell's  handsome  face 
was  very  cold  and  grave,  and  Mr.  Lovell's  blue 
eyes  were  fastened  on  her  with  an  expression 
that  frightened  and  subdued  her. 

"Yes,"  she  said  with  involuntary  sijicerity, 
"  I  meant  that." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Lovell,  still  displeased  and 
sulky,  and  still  looking  at  her  with  that  warn- 
ing in  his  eyes  which  said  so  plainly  that  Silvia 
seemed  to  read  every  word  of  it :  "  Take  care ; 
I  am  Mr.  Lovell — the  rich  Mr.  Lovell.  I  have 
asked  you  to  marry  me,  and  you  have  said  yes, 
and  jilt  me  now  if  you  dare — -jilt  me  if  you  dare. 
Mademoiselle  Nardi !" 

And  Silvia  felt  that  she  might  forbid  Mr.  Lo- 
vell to  kiss  her  hand,  and  that  he  might  obey 
her ;  but  yet,  for  all  that,  she  knew  that  she  was 
in  his  power. 

"  Rather  a  stormy  beginning,  eh,  Ada  ?"  whis- 
pered Lady  John,  who  had  been  furtively  watch- 
ing them. 

"  Mr.  Lovell  will  like  it  all  the  better,"  re- 
plied Ada,  not  without  a  touch  of  bitterness  in 
her  tone. 

And  as   life  must  go   on  spite    lovemaking, 

VOL.  III.  L 
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jealousy,  and  even  despair,  the  breakfast-bell 
rang  and  called  tbem  all  away. 

"  I  have  forgotten  my  handkerchief,"  said 
Silvia,  and  she  ran  up  to  her  room  for  a  mo- 
ment's breathing-time.  She  found  Mrs.  Groom 
there,  with  a  telegram  in  her  hand. 

"  Madame  de  I'Epine  is  coming  after  to-mor- 
row, mamzelle,"  she  said,  "and  we  can  go  back 
to  the  chateau.  There  are  rooms  enough  left 
for  us,  I  believe." 

"  I  shall  stay  here,"  replied  Silvia ;  and  she 
walked  downstaii'S  without  giving  Mrs.  Groom 
a  look. 
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SOME  melancholy  thoughts  Mrs.  Green  indulg- 
ed in,  as  she  heard  the  breakfast-bell,  which 
rang  in  vain  for  her. 

The  flowers  which  Miss  Meredith  required  did 
not  grow  in  Lady  John's  garden,  and  no  one 
knew  it  better  than  Mrs.  Green.  These  flowers 
were  to  be  gathered  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  chateau  ;  but  had  they  been  Hesperian  fruit, 
guarded  by  a  cruel  dragon,  whose  very  slumbers 
were  full  of  danger,  Mrs  Green  could  not  have 
felt  more  appalled  than  she  did  ai  the  task  laid 
upon  her.  Nature  had  made  her  pacific  and 
timid.  She  could  have  lived  like  a  snail  in  its 
shell,  and  drawn  in  her  horns  for  ever,  so  far  as 
anything  like  bold  adventure  was  concerned. 
But  fortune  had  forgotten  to  second  nature. 
Fortune  had  placed  her   at  her  rich  relative'e 
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mercy,  and  fiery  and  unscrupulous  Miss  Meredith 
had  many  a  time  thrust  the  poor  lady  into  pre- 
dicaments where  of  her  own  accord  she  would 
assuredly  never  have  ventured.  The  snail  in- 
deed is  not  a  very  noble  insect,  it  goes  about 
creeping,  but  it  never  attacks,  and  it  has  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation.  The  contents  of 
Miss  Meredith's  will  were  not  such  as  to  give 
Mrs.  Green  any  particular  affection  for  either 
Mr.  Meredith  or  Miss  Gray  ;  it  was  not  disagree- 
able to  her  to  work  either  of  them  some  sort  of 
injury,  even  though  they  had  not  harmed  her, 
and  she  did  not  actually  dislike  them;  but  to 
have  to  go  and  pry  on  Mr.  Meredith's  motions, 
to  detect  him  in  concealment  and  expose  her- 
self to  his  look  of  silent  contempt,  appalled  Mrs. 
Green's  timid  soul.  Then  how  was  she  to  do 
it  ?  No  more  fitting  pretence  occm-red  to  her 
than,  if  detected  in  her  prying  expedition,  to 
declare  that  she  came  to  see  how  the  chateau 
looked  after  the  fire.  But  when,  wishing  to  avail 
herself  of  the  postern  door,  Mrs.  Green  asked 
Parker  for  the  key,  she  learned  that  Mrs.  Groom 
had  just  taken  it. 

"  How  fortunate  !"  said  Mrs.  Green,  looking 
charmed ;  but  in  her  heart  being  in  some  awe  of 
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Mrs.  Groom  she  thought,  "  how  -unfortunate  !" 
She  reached  the  postern  door  at  the  same  time 
with  the  housekeeper. 

"  The  very  person  I  was  seeking  for,"  exclaim- 
ed Mrs.  Green,  with  an  uneasy  attempt  at  gaiety 
and  graciousness.  "  I  want  to  look  at  the  chat- 
eau, Mrs.  Groom,  and  I  shall  be  so  glad  if  you 
will  tell  me  all  about  that  fire." 

"  There  ain't  much  to  tell,  ma'am,  and,  to  say 
truth,  I  ain't  got  no  time  to  tell  it.  Madame  de 
I'Epine  is  coming  back,  and  I  am  to  get  a  few 
rooms  ready  in  a  great  hurry." 

"  Then  I  shall  just  walk  by  you,  Mrs.  Groom, 
till  we  get  to  the  chateau,  and  look  at  it  my- 
self," said  Mrs.  Green. 

"The  breakfast-bell  has  just  rang, ma'am,"  said 
Mrs.  Groom  drily. 

"  So  it  has,"  replied  poor  Mrs.  Green,  with  a 
sigh,  "  but  I  don't  happen  to  care  for  anything 
this  morning." 

"  As  if  I  were  going  to  swallow  that !"  thought 
Mrs.  Groom ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and 
she  walked  on  in  austere  silence,  whilst  Mrs. 
Green,  nothing  daunted,  talked  all  the  way. 

"Mrs.  Groom,"  she  said  with  much  myster- 
iousness  of  manner,  "  you  will  not  tell  poor  dear 
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Miss  Meredith  that  I  came  here,  will  you  ?  You 
know  her,  Mrs.  Groom,  so  warm-hearted  and  im- 
pulsive !  It  is  quite  delightful  in  a  woman  of 
her  time  of  life,  but  then  she  will  worry  so  about 
trifles,  that  it  is  quite  distressing  at  times.  Now, 
one  of  her  keys — you  know,  Mrs.  Groom,  how 
particular  she  is  about  her  keys,  and  what  par- 
ticular keys  they  are  too — one  of  her  keys  has 
got  astray.  She  does  not  know  it  yet,  poor  dear, 
l)ut  it  terrifies  me  to  think  of  the  life  she  will 
lead  me  when  she  does.  It  frightens  me,  Mrs. 
Groom.  When  I  remember  all  I  went  through 
about  her  pocket-book,  which  was  all  the  time 
between  the  counterpane  and  the  blanket  of 
her  bed,  I  may  well  be  alarmed,  I  think." 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  find  that  key,  ma'am  ?" 
pointedly  asked  Mrs.  Groom. 

If  she  thus  thought  to  disconcert  her  enemy, 
Mrs.  Groom  was  thoroughly  disappointed. 

"  If  you  could,  I  should  so  like  it,"  complac- 
ently replied  Mrs.  Green ;  "  more  than  I  can  say, 
Mrs.  Groom." 

Distance  of  rank  is  like  the  silken  rope  in 
tournaments,  a  very  frail  but  very  potent  barrier. 
It  now  effectually  checked  the  reply  which  rose 
to  Mrs.  Groom's  lips.     She  had  the  most  pro- 
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found  contempt  for  Mrs.  Green,  she  thought  a 
snail  a  poor  creeping  creature,  she  was  Mrs. 
Green's  superior  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  she 
knew  it  very  well ;  but  for  all  that  she  indulged 
herself  in  no  severer  retort  than  a  cold, 

"  Not  being  in  Lady  John's  house,  I  can't  help 
you,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Are  you  not  coming  back  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Green 
with  well-feigned  astonishment.  "Ah !  to  be  sure, 
Madame  de  I'Epine  is  coming.  And  when  is 
Mr.  Meredith  coming,  Mrs.  Groom  ?" 

"  I  wonder  you  don't  see  him  standing  there 
before  you,  ma'am,"  replied  Mrs.  Groom,  with 
cool  contempt.  "  This  is  the  second  time  Mr. 
Meredith  has  been  bowing  to  you." 

Mrs.  Green,  thus  cured  of  blindness,  did  see 
Mr.  Meredith,  who,  though  he  had  seen  her  be- 
fore she  perceived  him,  had  either  disdained  to 
hide  from  her,  or  had  felt  no  wish  to  do  so. 

He  now  came  towards  her,  greeted  her  with 
his  usual  courtesy,  and  at  once  asked  after  Miss 
Meredith. 

"  Poor  dear  Miss  Meredith  has  been  quite  un- 
well," replied  Mrs.  Green,  hesitatingly.  '*  And 
then  I  think  this  new  thing  has  upset  her  a 
little." 
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"  Do  you  mean  the  fire,  Mrs.  Green  ?  Was  she 
here  when  it  took  place  f 

"  Oh  !  no,  not  the  fire.  I  mean  Mademoiselle 
Nardi's  engagement  with  Mr.  Lovell.  They  are 
going  to  marry,  you  know." 

She  gave  him  a  furtive  look.  They  stood  alone 
in  the  path,  for  Mrs.  Groom  had  walked  on. 

Charles  Meredith  looked  thunderstruck.  His 
pale  face  grew  white,  and  the  light  seemed  to 
leave  his  deep  gray  eyes  that  took  a  vague  look, 
but  all  he  said  was  : 

"  Will  you  kindly  ask  Miss  Meredith  Avhen  I 
can  see  her,  Mrs.  Green  ?" 

"  Oh !  certainly,  perhaps  I  had  better  go  back 
and  ask  her  at  once.  She  will  be  so  glad  to  see 
you." 

She  turned  back  to  the  postern  door,  and  ^Ir. 
Meredith  let  her  go. 

He  did  not  thank  her,  he  did  not  bid  her  good- 
bye, or  walk  back  with  her  along  the  path.  He 
stood  there  as  the  blow  had  fallen  upon  him. 

"  And  yet  he  will  marry  Ada  Gray,"  thought 
Mrs.  Green  with  a  sigh,  "  and  Miss  Meredith 
will  have  her  way  to  the  last." 

Miss  Meredith  was  in  a  fever  of  impatience 
jjud  irritation  by  the  time  Mrs.  Green  entered 
her  room. 
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"  Well  ?"  she  said  shortly  and  sharply. 

"  Well,  I  saw  Mr.  Meredith.  I  met  him  a  little 
unexpectedly,  perhaps.  He  asked  most  kindly 
about  you.  Also  he  wants  to  know  when  he 
can  see  you.  Do  you  know,  dear  Miss  Mere- 
dith," she  added,  with  a  brisk  sort  of  cheerful- 
ness, "  I  should  not  at  all  wonder  if  this  mys- 
tery had  not  been  meant  to  surprise  you.  I 
should  not  wonder  if  dear  Mr.  Meredith  had  not 
meant  to  come  in  upon  you  quite  unexpected- 
ly.    How  nice  of  him !" 

"  Don't  make  me  sick.  Green !"  exclaimed 
Miss  Meredith,  with  a  deeper  and  a  sadder  bit- 
terness than  she  usually  displayed  to  her  com- 
panion. "  You  know  you  don't  mean  it,  or  be- 
lieve it.  You  know  the  boy  I  have  reared  and 
spent  a  fortune  on,  is  turning  against  me  in  my 
old  age." 

Mrs.  Green  murmured  vaguely.  It  was  sad, 
very  sad  ;  but  still  matters  might  be  better  than 
they  seemed. 

Miss  Meredith  shook  her  head  impatiently, 
and  mth  a  motion  of  her  hand,  irnplying  her 
weariness  of  further  speech,  she  sank  back  in 
her  chair,  and  leaning  in  it,  with  her  chin  on  her 
breast,  and  her  eyes  moodily  fastened  on  the  thin 
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withered  hands  which  lay  clasped  on  her  lap, 
she  gave  way  to  some  bitter  and  dreary 
thoughts. 

"  I  am  only  fit  to  leave  him  money,  am  I  ?" 
she  thought,  "  only  fit  to  die  and  be  buried,  and 
leave  him  money,  to  pay  off  his  rascally  bro- 
ther-in-law's cheating.  And  Ada  Gray  is  in 
the  plot,  is  she  ?  It  was  all  very  well  to  blind 
me,  and  di\dde  my  money,  and  each  go  his  and 
her  own  way,  making  believe  to  be  so  sweet  to- 
gether all  the  time,  and  he  had  little  Nardi,  and 
she  was  trying  to  hook  that  stupid  Lovell ;  but 
I  settled  that  for  both  of  them,  and  I  may  settle 
the  rest  yet — I  may  settle  it  in  a  way  they  little 
think  of,  either  of  them." 

Mrs.  Green,  who  was  watching  her  all  the 
time,  wondered  on  her  part  at  Miss  Meredith's 
long  fit  of  musing.  She  wondered,  but  was  not 
without  guessing  the  nature  of  the  sick  lady's 
thoughts.  Was  Miss  Meredith  going  to  alter 
her  will  again  "1  She  had  altered  it  several 
times  already,  as  Mrs.  Green  had  learned ;  by 
means  which  Miss  Meredith  might  suspect,  but 
had  never  yet  detected.  Ah  !  if  she  were  to 
make  it  again  as  she  had  made  it  once  before, 
leaving  the  bulk  of  the  property  to  the  charities. 
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and  ten  thousand  pounds  to  Mrs.  Green.  Ten 
thousand  pounds  ;  invest  it  at  even  no  more  than 
three  per  cent.,  it  yielded  three  hundred  a  year. 
Add  that  to  Mrs.  Green's  own  hundred  a  year, 
and  you  get  a  sum  total  of  four  hundred.  It 
was  not  much,  but  it  was  el  dorado  to  the  poor 
lady.  A  little  house  and  garden  in  the 
newly-built  part  of  Brompton,  two  servants, 
a  subscription  to  Mudie's,  a  drive  in  the  parks 
every  now  and  then — Mrs.  Green  was  indol- 
ent and  did  not  care  for  too  much  exercise — 
a  box  at  the  Opera  occasionally,  would  have 
filled  Mrs.  Green's  heart  with  content ;  and  all 
these  were  surely  attainable  for  foiu'  hundred  a 
year.  And  then,  though  Mrs.  Green  did  not 
add  this  commentary  to  her  text,  that  yellow, 
dark-eyed  tyrant,  whom  she  was  furtively 
watching,  would  be  lying  mute,  deaf,  blind 
and  motionless  in  a  strong  oaken  chest,  six 
feet  down  in  the  earth,  and  never  more  would 
she  or  could  she  lay  unpleasant  errands  on  Mrs. 
Green,  no  more  could  she  watch  and  torment 
and  scold  her.  Suppose  even  that  she  did  not 
leave  her  money  to  the  charities,  would  ten 
thousand  pounds  be  so  great  a  loss  to  Ada 
Gray,  who  had  such  expectations,  or  to  Charles 
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Meredith,  who  made  such  a  handsome  living  by 
his  profession  ?  It  would  be  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing  to  them,  and  to  her  an  inestimable 
blessing. 

"  I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of,"  here  said 
Miss  Meredith,  startling  Mrs.  Green  out  of  her 
reverie  by  this  ominous  remark ;  "  but  it  won't 
do,  Green,  it  won't  do." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Meredith  !" 

*'  I  tell  you  it  won't  do.  Green,  it  won't  do  ; 
and  now  ring  the  bell  for  Symons — I  think  I'll 
dress." 

Thus  dismissed,  Mrs.  Green  went  down,  and 
had  her  breakfast  after  everyone  else  had  done. 
Scarcely  had  she  gone  through  half  the  meal, 
when  she  was  summoned  up  again.  Miss  Mere- 
dith sat  by  the  window.  The  day  had  become 
clouded,  and  it  was  in  a  grey  light,  cold  as  the 
grave,  that  the  poor  unloved  woman  sat  brood- 
ing over  the  treachery,  as  she  called  it,  of  her 
two  chosen  ones.  Yes,  they  had  combined  to 
betray  her.  She  had  paid  them  out,  indeed ; 
she  had  snatched  the  rich  man  from  that  pale 
and  cool  Ada,  and  the  bright  Italian  girl  from 
rebellious  Charles  Meredith.  But  love  troubles, 
which  fade  away  from  the  mind  of  age,  are  not 
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sufficiently  keen  or  deep  for  its  resentment. 
Miss  Meredith  could  contemplate  but  one  ade- 
quate punishment  for  the  ingrates,  and  that  was 
still  in  her  power.  Yes,  she  could  disinherit 
them,  and  add  the  bitterness  of  poverty  to  that 
other  bitterness  which,  to  say  truth,  Miss  Mere- 
dith thought  little  enough  of. 

"May  I  come  in?"  then  asked  Mrs.  Green, 
looking  in  at  her  through  the  half-open 
door. 

That  bitter  retribution  which  surely  over- 
takes the  selfish  and  unloving  was  now  be- 
ginning for  Miss  Meredith.  For  the  first  time 
she  looked  at  poor  Mrs.  Green's  roimd  face  with 
uneasiness.  What  if  the  patient  victim  of  her 
tyranny  should  now  turn  tyrant  in  her  turn, 
and  having  her  at  such  advantage,  deal  with 
her  as  she  listed.  Charles  Meredith  had  shunned 
her,  and  would  only  come  on  a  sort  of  compul- 
sion. Ada  Gray  she  hated.  Little  Nardi  did 
not  care  for  her ;  and  Lady  John  loved  her  own 
ease,  and  was  not  to  be  troubled  or  annoyed. 
There  was  no  one  left  but  Mrs.  Green — no  one, 
and  she  stared  at  the  poor  lady  so  moodily  that 
Mrs.  Green  got  uneasy. 

"  Are   you   not   well,  dear  Miss   Meredith  ?" 
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asked  Mrs.  Green,  whose  uueasiness  went  on 
increasing. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Miss  Meredith,  turning  her 
head  away,  and  still  thinking.  "  I  must  watch 
her — watch  and  bribe  her." 

There  was  something  in  the  thought,  weak 
and  helpless  as  she  felt,  which  soothed  the  sick 
woman. 

"  Mrs.  Green,"  she  said  coaxingly,  "  sit  down 
by  me.  Mrs.  Green,"  she  said,  taking  her  hand, 
"  I  am  going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  we 
are  going  to  get  on  beautifully — oh !  so  beauti- 
fully !"  Poor  Mrs.  Green  could  scarcely  beheve 
her  ears,  so  incredible  sounded  this  language ; 
but  Miss  Meredith  went  on,  "  And  I  am  going 
to  alter  my  will  back  again.  You  remember 
how  I  made  it  once,  Mrs.  Green.  I  cut  out  the 
whole  of  them,  and  I  gave  all  to  the  charities, 
with  a  legacy  to  you,  Mrs.  Green." 

Mrs.  Green  murmured  that  she  recollected 
something  of  the  kind. 

"And  what  became  of  that  will,  Mrs.  Green  ?" 

"  You  burned  it.  Miss  Meredith." 

*'  Did  I  ?  Well,  I  may  burn  another  will,  and 
disappoint  them,  Mrs.  Green." 

Mrs.  Green  was  silent,  but  she  felt  her  heart 
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beating;  for  it  is  rare  in  life  when  the  disap- 
pointment of  some  one  does  not  mean  the  grati- 
fication of  some  one  else,  and  that  some  one 
else  JTist  then  might  very  well  be  Mrs.  Green. 
,  "  Shall  I  read  to  you  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Green ; 
and  she  took  up  a  book  with  great  seeming 
alacrity.     "Where  did  I  leave  off?" 

Miss  Meredith  did  not  heed  her. 

"  I  gave  him  the  education  of  a  gentleman," 
she  said  bitterly ;  "  1  spent  hundreds  upon  him, 
hundreds,  and  that  is  my  reward  !" 

Mrs.  Green  sat  patiently,  with  the  open  book 
in  her  hand,  as  if  she  were  only  waiting  to 
begin.  But  Miss  Meredith,  without  heeding 
her,  rose — she  had  not  been  equal  to  the  exer- 
tion for  days — went  for  her  desk,  brought  it, 
and  opening  it,  began  to  write.  Mrs.  Green 
watched  her  over  the  pages  of  her  book,  and 
Miss  Meredith,  without  heeding  her,  wrote  on, 
till  she  had  done,  when,  with  a  touch  of  her  old 
sarcastic  humour,  she  tossed  the  paper  to  her 
and  said,  "  Read  that." 

Mrs.  Green  obeyed ;  the  document  she  was 
thus  commanded  to  peruse  was  brief,  but  most 
interesting.  It  was,  as  Mrs.  Green  had  surmised. 
Miss  Meredith's  will ;  and  a  very  sweeping  will 
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it  was,  leaving  all  Miss  Meredith  might  die  pos- 
sessed of  to  her  faithful  friend  and  relative, 
Arabella  Meredith  Green." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Meredith !"  cried  Mrs  Green, 
raising  her  hands  ;  "  you  are  too  good — I  have 
not  deserved  this." 

"  Of  course  not ;  and  you'll  get  it  according 
as  you  behave  yourself,  Green.   It's  not  signed." 

"  Of  course  not,"  cheerfully  said  Mrs.  Green, 
as  if  to  have  the  will  signed  would  have  filled 
her  with  dismay. 

"  The  other  one  was  signed  and  witnessed," 
bitterly  said  Miss  Meredith ;  '^  but  they  have 
done  for  themselves.  Green — they  have." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  murmured  Mrs.  Green. 

"  Are  you.  Green  ? — you  don't  look  like  it. 
Your  eyes  sparkled  awhile  ago.  Well,  never 
mind — open  that  drawer,  will  you — the  third, 
Green." 

Mrs.  Green  did  as  she  was  bid. 

"  And  now  give  me  what  you  find  there,  will 
you?" 

"  I  see  a  pair  of  gloves.  Miss  Meredith,  and  an 
opera-glass." 

"  Don't,  Green,  don't !"  sighed  the  sick  wo- 
man ;    *'  don't  pretend  that    you  do  not  see  a 
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sheet   of  blue  foolscap  ;    and  give  it  to   me." 

Thus  admonished,  Mrs.  Green  was  no  longer 
blind  to  the  will,  which  lay  indeed  very  visible 
before  her ;  and  she  brought  it  to  Miss  Mere- 
dith, who  took  it,  and  kept  it  in  her  hand,  look- 
ing at  it  with  a  very  sad  and  dreary  look. 

"Light  the  candle.  Green,  will  you?"  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice. 

Mrs.  Green  obeyed  in  silence,  and  stood  be- 
fore Miss  Meredith  with  the  candle  in  her  hand. 
Slowly  but  deliberately  Miss  Meredith  raised 
the  will  to  the  flame,  set  fire  to  the  thick  blue 
paper,  and  held  it  fast  till  the  flames  nearly 
reached  her  fingers,  when  she  handed  it  to  Mrs. 
Green,  who  hastily  threw  it  away  in  the  fire- 
place. Miss  Meredith  waited  till  it  was  a 
blackened  scroll,  then  she  said  with  grim  satis- 
faction, 

"There  goes  a  noble  inheritance,  Green. 
But  do  not  be  too  sure  of  yourself,  either,"  she 
added,  suspiciously ;  "  I  am  not  dead  yet,  and 
it  is  just  as  you  behave  yourself,  you  know." 

Miss  Meredith  was  not  dead  yet,  as  she  said, 

but  she  got  much  worse  as  the  afternoon  wore 

on,  and  the  varieties  in  her  mood  were  almost 

more  than  poor  Mrs.  Green  could  bear.     Once 

VOL.  III.  M 
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she  insisted  on  the  windows  being  shut,  and  the 
curtains  drawn,  so  that  total  darkness  was  the 
result.  Another  time  she  declared  that  if  Mrs. 
Green  did  not  leave  tlie  house,  she  should. 
Luckily  this  whim  did  not  last  more  than  five 
minutes,  and  was  succeeded  by  another,  which, 
though  less  dangerous  to  Mrs.  Green's  repose, 
was  not  much  more  acceptable  to  the  poor  lady. 
Miss  Meredith  asked  for  pen  and  ink. 

"  Is  she  going  to  write  a  fresh  \n^11  ?"  thought 
Mrs.  Green,  with  a  sinking  heart,  for  of  course 
a  fresh  will  must  have  been  against  her  this 
time. 

But  no,  Miss  Meredith  took  out  a  sheet  of  note 
paper,  scribbled  a  few  lines,  sealed  and  directed 
a  letter,  then  rang  the  bell. 

"  Shall  I  post  it  for  you?"  asked  ^Ii's.  Green. 

"  No,"  was  the  short  reply  ;  "  it  is  not  to  be 
posted." 

"  Then  shall  I  take  it  ?"  persisted  Mrs.  Green, 
who  could  be  obstinate  at  times. 

"  Don't  worry  me,"  replied  Miss  Meredith, 
with  a  wearied  sigh  ;  "  that  letter  is  for  Cliarles 
Meredith,  and  a  servant  shall  take  it." 

And  a  servant  did  take  it.  Mrs.  Green  saw 
it  placed  in  his  hands,  she  saw  the  door  of  the 
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room  close  behind  him,  she  heard  his  step  going 
down,  and  she  felt,  with  the  resignation  which 
repeated  disappointments  had  taught  her,  that 
her  fortunes  were  once  more  in  great  jeopardy, 

"  She  has  sent  for  him,  he  ^vill  come,  and,  of 
course,  they  will  make  it  up  again,"  thought 
Mrs.  Green,  with  a  sigh. 

Miss  Meredith's  face  confirmed  her  fears. 
Miss  Meredith  looked  sad  and  despondent. 
Miss  Meredith  looked  in  the  mood  in  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  longed  to  forgive  her  young 
Essex ;  and  as  there  was  no  treacherous  Coun- 
tess of  Nottingham  to  come  between  them, 
could  Mrs.  Green  doubt  that  the  sick  lady 
would  forgive  her  favourite  once  more  ?  She 
loved  him,  even  though  she  had  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  live  with  her ;  and  love  is  a  po- 
tent enchanter,  and  has  many  spells  wherewith 
to  break  stubborn  pride. 

"  You  want  to  know  what  I  have  written  ?" 
suddenly  said  Miss  Meredith,  looking  hard  at 
her.  "  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  Green.  I  have 
forbidden  him  to  come  near  me  till  I  send  for 
him." 

Mrs.  Green  muttered  something,  which 
sounded  like  an  intercession. 

M  2 
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"  Don't,  Green,"   said    Miss    Meredith,    not 

without  a  sort  of  pathos  in  her  voice — "  don't 
try  that !" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SILVIA  stood  in  her  room,  with  her  back  to 
the  door,  when  she  heard  a  tap  behind  her. 

"  Come  in,"  she  said,  without  looking  round. 

"  Please,  mamzelle,  I  bring  a  message  from 
Madame  de  I'Epine,"  said  Mrs.  Groom's  voice. 

At  once  Silvia  turned  round,  and  Mrs.  Groom 
could  see  that  she  held  a  sparkling  necklace  in 
her  hand. 

"  How  is  she  ?"  composedly  asked  Silvia — 
"  well,  I  hope.  And  how  is  the  Captain,  Mrs. 
Groom — better  ?" 

"  The  Captain  will  never  be  better,  mamzdle, 
nor  my  poor  dear  mistress  either,  I  fear.  But 
Madame  de  I'Epine  wished  me  to  give  you 
this." 

Silvia  took  the  letter  which  Mrs.  Groom 
handed  her,  and  read  it  attentively. 

"  Silvia,"  wrote  her  friend,  ^'  you  are  angry 
with  me,  but  I  had  cares  and  sorrows  which  no 
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one  could  share,  for  there  was  shame  in  them. 
I  also  thought  you  would  have  faith  in  me,  and 
and  so  I  left  you.  You  have  shown  me  my 
error,  and  punished  me  for  it  so  severely,  that 
my  whole  life  long  I  shall  feel  the  sting  of  that 
pain.  But  it  is  too  late  to  complain — too  late 
to  repent.  I  only  wish  to  ask  you  if  the  step 
you  have  taken  is  irrevocable  indeed.  If  it  is, 
I  must  write  to  your  guardian ;  if  it  is  not,  come 
back  to  me  at  once,  and  let  all  be  forgotten." 

Silvia  put  this  letter  in  her  pocket  with  a 
haughty  smile. 

"  Madame  de  I'Epine  is  very  kind  to  want  me 
back,"  she  said,  with  a  touch  of  irony ;  "  but, 
you  see,  Mrs.  Groom,  she  is  still  in  so  much 
trouble,  that  I  think  I  had  better  stay  here, 
where  she  left  me.  For  perhaps  you  do  not 
know  it,  but  I  am  going  to  marry  Mr.  Lovell." 

She  looked  Mrs.  Groom  very  proudly  in  the 
face  as  she  said  it.  Mrs.  Groom  Avas  e^ddently 
much  surprised. 

"  Indeed,  mamzelle  !"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Groom,  and  see  what  Mr.  Lovell 
telegraphed  to  Paris  for."  She  flashed  a  beau- 
tiful diamond  ring  before  Mrs.  Groom's  eyes. 
"  And  look  again,"  she  added,  opening  a  richly- 
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bound  album,  filled  with  exquisite  water-colour 
views  of  Rome  and  its  envii'ons — "  that  is  my 
country,  Mrs.  Groom,  and  Mr.  Lovell  is  to  take 
me  there." 

"  When  you  are  married,  I  suppose  ?" 

Silvia  nodded,  and  in  the  pride  and  fulness  of 
her  heart  she  said  : 

"  Is  it  not  like  a  fairy-tale  ?" 

"  Whj,  so  it  is,  in  some  respects,"  calmly  re- 
plied Mrs.  Groom.  "  You  will  be  a  very  rich 
lady,  no  doubt.  And  that  Mr.  Lovell  dotes  on 
you,  I  saw  long  ago." 

"  Yes,"  saucily  interrupted  Silvia,  "  I  believe 
he  likes  me." 

"  I  daresay  Madame  de  I'Epine  will  be  disap- 
pointed and  sorry,"  continued  Mrs.  Groom. 

"Disappointed!  Why  so?"  again  interrupted 
Silvia. 

"  I  believe  you  can  guess  why,  mamzelle,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Groom,  very  composedly ;  "  but  I 
daresay  'tis  best  so.  Not  because  the  one  ain't 
as  rich,  nor  yet  as  good  as  the  other,  but  be- 
cause I  always  thought  Mr.  Meredith  was  the 
sort  of  man  who  ought  to  marry  an  angel,  and 
I  for  one  should  hate  being  made  an  angel  of 
before  my  time !" 
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Silvia  smiled  ironically. 

"  An  angel  I  Think  how  inconvenient  the 
wings  would  be,  Mrs.  Groom  !" 

"  So  they  wonld,  mamzelle,  and  I  suppose 
that's  why  they  keep  flying  up  there,  and  don't 
come  do^vn  to  us  ;  but,  as  I  said,  he  should  have 
married  an  angel,  and  even  then  I  ain't  sure 
that  she  would  have  been  perfect  enough  for 
him,"  pensively  added  Mrs.  Groom. 

"  Is  Miss  Gray  an  angel  V  asked  Silvia. 

"  She's  like  one;  but  I  don  t  know  how  they'll 
get  on  together,  that's  the  truth.  Pretty  well, 
I  daresay.  She's  the  very  one  to  manage  a  man, 
that  she  is." 

Silvia  bit  her  lip,  and  it  was  ^\'ith  a  heightened 
colour  that  she  said; 

"  You  have  not  seen  all,  Mrs.  Groom — look  !" 
and  opening  a  casket  she  displayed  such  an 
amount  of  jewels  within  it,  that  Mrs.  Groom 
stared. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are  going 
to  wear  all  thatf 

"  I  was  to  choose,"  said  Silvia,  "  for  I  am  to 
have  the  flimily  diamonds  as  well,  but  I  think 
I'll  keep  all." 
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"My  dear  mamzelle,  Mr.  Lovell  is  not  so  rich 
as  all  that.     He  never  can  afford  it." 

"  Then  he  shall  take  them  all  back — every- 
one !"  cried  Silvia,  in  sudden  and  vehement  dis- 
pleasure. "  I  will  not  be  tantalized.  If  I  keep 
the  emeralds  I  shall  always  regret  the  rubies, 
and  if  I  cannot  have  the  cameos  I  shall  go  dis- 
tracted. Look  at  them,  Mrs.  Groom,"  she  added, 
with  a  sudden  softness  in  her  voice,  "  you  can- 
not tell  me  to  give  them  up !  All  pietre  dure, 
the  muses  for  a  necklace,  and  the  three  graces 
in  a  bracelet.  And  the  tiara,"  she  added,  placing 
the  graceful  diadem  on  her  young  brown  head, 
''  and  the  ear-rings,"  she  said,  fastening  them 
on,  "  all  set  in  Etruscan  style !  No,  I  cannot 
let  them  go,  Mrs.  Groom.  Besides,  they  come 
from  Rome,  you  know." 

She  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass,  and  smiled 
at  her  own  young  image. 

"  They're  pretty,"  said  Mrs.  Groom  approv- 
ingly. 

"  Pretty !  Mrs.  Groom,  they  are  beautiful ! 
Look  at  this  head.  Why,  these  parted  lips  seem 
to  speak." 

"  That  head  is  like  you,  mamzelle." 

Silvia  blushed  and  smiled. 
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"  So  Mr.  Lovell  says.  Yes,  I  must  keep  the 
cameos.     Perhaps  I  shall  give  up  the  emeralds." 

But  when  the  emeralds  lay  before  her  on  their 
bed  of  white  satin,  when  she  saw  them  so  softly 
shining  like  green  leaves,  with  fruit  of  delicious 
pink  coral,  Silvia's  heart  relented.  No,  she 
could  not  give  them  up.  After  that  she  turned 
to  the  rubies.  Soft,  red,  and  set  round  Avith 
brilliants  and  pearls,  sparkled  the  rich  gems, 
fewer  in  number  than  in  the  cameo  or  emerald 
sets,  but  far  richer  in  lustre,  and  of  a  more  gor- 
geous beauty.  SilAaa  looked  at  them  long  and 
silently ;  then,  putting  them  back  in  the  casket, 
she  went  down  to  the  drawing-room  with  it  in 
her  hand.  Mr.  Lovell  was  below.  Lady  John 
and  Ada  Gray  alone  were  present. 

"Well,"  gaily  said  Mr.  Lovell,  taking  the 
casket  from  Silvia's  hand,  "which  have  you 
chosen,  fair  lady  ?"  He  opened  the  casket,  and 
exclaimed,  on  seeing  its  contents  :  "  Why,  they 
are  all  here !" 

"  Yes,"  carelessly  replied  Silvia,  "  I  like  them 
all  equally  well." 

There  was  an  awk^vard  pause. 

"  Shall  I  choose  for  you  ?"  asked  Mr.  Lovell, 
putting  his  hand  on  the  rubies,  the  most  costly 
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though  perhaps  not  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
three  sets. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  sweetly  replied  Silvia,  turn- 
ing her  head  away.  "Whichever  you  choose 
will  only  make  me  regret  the  other  two." 

Mr.  Lovell  turned  very  red,  and  looked  much 
embarrassed.  To  give  the  three  was  indeed 
beyond  his  means.  Mr.  Lovell  was  rich,  but  his 
wealth  was  neither  fabulous  nor  boundless,  and 
he  had  had  losses. 

"  Well,  then,  take  two,"  he  said  with  some 
hesitation. 

Sihda  laughed  gaily  and  saucily  in  his  face. 

"  And  if  I  do,"  she  said,  "  the  third  will  be  the 
very  one  I  wanted." 

"  My  dear  Mademoiselle  Nardi " 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Lovell,  shut  up  the  casket — 
take  it  away  and  let  us  say  no  more  about  it. 
You  don't  think,"  she  added,  looking  full  in  his 
face  with  her  bright  clear  look,  "  that  I  am 
marrying  you  for  your  money  or  your  jewels  ?" 
.  Mr.  Lovell  looked  at  her  and  felt  bewitched. 
Several  times  already  Silvia  had  put  to  him  the 
same  proud,  defiant  question,  and  ever  with  the 
same  proud  clear  look  that  carried  conviction  to 
Mr.  Lovell.     No,  this  girl  was  not  marrying  him 
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for  his  money.  Yielding  to  an  irresistible  impulse, 
a  fond  foolish  madness,  he  placed  the  casket  in 
her  little  hands  and  closed  them  upon  it.  Silvia 
had  ceased  to  hope  this ;  surprise  and  delight  at 
first  kept  her  mute  ;  then  she  burst  forth  into  a 
joyous  transport. 

"  Oh  !  how  good,  how  very  good  you  are  to 
me  !"  she  cried,  with  a  dewy  softness  in  her 
eyes  as  their  look  fell  upon  him.  "  But  pray 
don't  spoil  me  so  any  more — pray  do  not !" 

Mr.  Lovell  laughed,  and  whispered  in  her 
ear — 

"My  darling,  you  must  never  tempt  me  so 
again,  for  I  could  not  help  doing  what  I  have 
done,  and  entre  nous  a  few  more  such  whims 
would  ruin  me." 

A  bright  triumphant  meaning  flitted  across 
Silvia's  face.  It  is  sweet  to  prevail,  it  is  sweet 
to  possess  jewels  both  beautiful  and  splendid, 
so  generously  given,  and  even  in  the  meekest 
of  womankind  the  presence  of  a  rival  and  of  a 
cold  friend  does  not  detract  from  either  joy  or 
sweetness.  Still,  there  was  no  littleness,  no 
unkind  triumph  in  Silvia's  heart  as  she  turned 
to  Ada  Gray  and  Lady  Joliu,  and  said,  \vith  the 
casket  in  her  hands — 
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"Was  there  ever  anything  like  it?  I  am 
asharoed,  indeed  I  am,  and  yet,"  she  frankly 
added,  "  I  am  glad.     Look !" 

She  took  out  the  cameos  and  put  them  on, 
diadem,  bracelet,  necklace  and  earrings,  then 
walked  towards  Lady  John,  who  raised  her  eye- 
glass critically,  whilst  Ada  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  with  a  faint  sigh. 

But  if  the  Gorgon  head  which  wreathed  its 
serpents  in  the  shield  of  Athene  had  suddenly 
flashed  before  Silvia's  eyes  she  could  not  have 
stood  still  more  suddenly,  with  face  more  rigid 
and  eyes  more  startled,  than  when,  on  approach- 
ing Lady  John,  she  saw  Mr.  Meredith  sitting  in 
one  of  the  deep  windows,  with  his  pale  face  look- 
ing at  her  from  the  deep  folds  of  the  crimson  da- 
mask curtains.  There  was  sorrow  in  his  look, 
there  was  coldness  and  pride,  and,  above  all  that, 
there  was  a  quiet  scorn ;  but  none  of  these  tokens 
did  Silvia  read  or  feel  or  heed,  she  only  knew 
that  he  was  there  before  her,  and  after  staring 
at  him  for  a  moment  in  dreary  wonder,  she 
turned  away  and  sank  on  the  nearest  chair. 

"  I  believe  Miss  Meredith's  quarter  of  an  hour 
is  over  now,"  said  Mr.  Meredith  rising,  "  and 
that  I  may  venture  to  go  up  and  see  her."     ' 
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"  Then  I  shall  go  with  you,"  said  Lady  John, 
with  suspicious  alacrity. 

Mr.  Meredith  raised  no  demur  ;  he  went  up  to 
Silvia,  made  a  polite  inquiry,  which  she  did  not 
answer;  then,  without  heeding  her  silence, 
bowed  courteously  and  left  the  room. 

Silvia  began  to  rally  now.  She  started  to 
her  feet ;  she  turned  crimson  ;  her  eyes  flashed 
fire,  and  confronting  Mr.  Lovell,  she  said 
angrily— 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  ^Ir.  Meredith  was 
there?" 

Mr.  Lovell  did  not  answer.  Her  emotion  had 
not  passed  unnoticed  by  him,  and  it  had  brought 
to  his  handsome  face  a  cloud  of  sulky  and  jeal- 
ous displeasure,  which  her  angry  and  imperative 
question  did  not  dispel. 

"  You  knew  it,"  she  said  vehemently — "  you 
all  knew  it!"  Here  her  eye  fell  angrily  on 
Ada  Gray,  who  quietly  rose  and  walked  out  of 
the  room,  and  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

"Of  course  we  did,"  replied  Mr.  Lovell  very 
coldly. 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  tell  me  1 — why  did 
he  not  speak  to  me  ?" 
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"Really,  Mademoiselle  Nardi,  you  must  put 
the  question  to  Mr.  Meredith  yourself." 

"  It  is  a  plot !"  indignantly  cried  Silvia, 
snatching  the  cameos  from  her  head,  her  neck, 
her  arm,  and  tossing  them  on  the  table — "  it  is 
a  plot  to  insult  me." 

Mr.  Lovell  looked  at  her  with  increasing  dis- 
pleasure and  mistrust. 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  your- 
self?" he  asked  in  tones  of  ice. 

His  voice,  his  look,  sobered  Silvia.  She  trem- 
bled from  head  to  foot,  and  all  colour  left  her 
cheeks. 

"  I  mean,"  she  said  in  faltering  accents,  "that 
I  consider  it  strange  in  you  to  let  me  put  on 
these  jewels  in  Mr.  Meredith's  presence,  and  im- 
pertinent in  him  not  to  come  forth  and  address 
me. 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  trying  on  jewels  given 
by  me  should  not  be  done  in  Mr.  Meredith's  pre- 
sence," replied  Mr.  Lovell,  looking  black  as 
night.  "As  to  his  not  addressing  you,  perhaps. 
Mademoiselle  Nardi,  it  was  because  you  had  not 
been  two  minutes  in  the  room.  Unless,  indeed, 
he  had  other  motives  with  which  I  am  unac- 
quainted." 
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*^  May  I  ask  your  meaning  ?"  inquired  Silvia, 
looking  pale  and  indignant. 

"  May  I  ask  yours  T  replied  Mr.  Lovell  very 
warmly — "  may  I  ask  who  and  what  Mr.  Mere- 
dith is  to  you,  that  you  should  display  all  this 
emotion  when  he  appears  ?" 

The  very  lips  of  Silvia  grew  white,  but  she 
answered  very  calmly : 

*'  Mr.  Meredith  is  nothing  and  no  one  to  me, 
Mr.  Lovell — and  never  has  been,"  she  added, 
looking  him  full  in  the  face.  "  I  suppose,"  she 
continued,  in  the  .  tone  of  an  injured  queen, 
"  that  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  believe  me 
— at  least,"  she  added  with  emphatic  bitterness, 
"  I  hope  so." 

There  is  always  a  culminating  point  in  a 
quarrel,  whether  between  lovers  or  friends,  or 
even  enemies.  It  is  when  one  of  the  belligerent 
parties  begins  to  give  way.  Mr.  Lovell  now 
found  himself  in  that  unfortunate  position.  In 
reality  he  was  in  the  right.  In  reality  liis  re- 
sentment of  Silvia's  unreasonable  reproaches 
was  justified,  but  by  laying  bare  his  mode  of 
attack  to  the  enemy,  he  gave  her  a  sudden  ad- 
vantage, which  the  extremity  of  her  peril  made 
her  seize  at  once.     It  is  dangerous  to  say  the 
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truth,  unless  one  be  prepared  to  say  it  all.  It 
is  dangerous  not  to  be  able  to  follow  up  a  bold 
attach,  and  to  have  to  effect,  a  defensive  retreat. 
In  that  predicament  Mr.  Lovell  now  found  him- 
self. Silvia  looked  at  his  flushed  and  confused 
face,  and  smiled  very  calmly.  Picking  up  the 
cameos,  she  quietly  put  them  back  into  the  cas- 
ket, and  placing  this  in  his  hands,  she  said,  with 
some  dignity : 

"  Keep  this  for  me,  Mr.  Lovell.  Whilst  it  is 
in  your  care,  I  shall  not  feel  at  least  that  your 
generosity  must  keep  my  tongue  silent.  You 
know  me  now  as  I  am,  if  you  did  not  know  me 
before — a  wilful,  passionate  girl,  accustomed  to 
say  what  comes  uppermost,  and  yet  also  accus- 
tomed not  to  be  misinte^reted." 

"  I  can't  stand  that,"  replied  Mr.  Lovell,  pull- 
ing his  whiskers,  and  pushing  the  casket  angrily 
away.  "  I  can't.  Mademoiselle  Nardi ;  and,  by 
Jove !  I  have  not  deserved  it  fi'om  you." 

"  Of  course  you  have  not,"  replied  Silvia,  with 
her  most  witching  smile — "  who  says  you  have  ? 
But  you  must  obey  me — now  is  my  time,  and 
I  will  be  obeyed,"  she  added  wilfully. 

He  looked  at  her,  angry,  jealous,  irresolute, 
and  yet  conquered,  spite  jealousy   and  anger. 

VOL.  III.  N 
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He  let  her  place  the  casket  in  his  hands,  and 
using  his  own  motion,  close  them  upon  it  with 
pretty  despotism. 

"  Keep  it  for  me,"  she  said,  "  it  is  mine.  You 
must  not  touch  one  of  the  jewels  in  it,  but  you 
must  keep  it," 

"  Why  so  ?"  he  asked  very  reluctantly. 

He  leaned  back  on  the  couch,  and  held  the 
costly  casket  carelessly  and  loosely  enough  as 
he  looked  up  at  her ;  and  she  stood  before  him 
graceful,  pretty,  and  wilful, 

"  Why  so  f  she  repeated  gaily.  "  Why,  that 
I  may  torment  you  to  my  heart's  content,  Mr. 
Lovell." 

"  That  you  will  be  sure  to  do,"  he  ruefully 
replied. 

Silvia  turned  her  head  away,  and  gave  him 
her  hand ;  and  as  Mr.  Lovell  kissed  it,  spite  the 
old  prohibition,  Silvia,  looking  at  herself  in 
the  mirror  opposite,  thought  with  a  bm-sting 
heart,  "  I  wish  I  were  dead ! — I  wish  I  were 
dead !" 

"  Yes,  I  wish  I  were  dead !"  thought  Silvia, 
as,  after  leaving  Mr.  Lovell,  she  went  up  to  her 
room  and  threw  herself  on  her  bed.  "  I  wash  I 
were  dead  and  buried,   away   from  all   this !" 
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What  ailed  her  ?  She  did  not  know,  or,  rather, 
she  did  not  wish  to  know  it.  But  do  what  she 
would  to  drive  it  away,  Mr.  Meredith's  pale  face 
was  ever  coming  back  before  her,  such  as  it 
looked  when  he  saw  her  decked  with  Mr. 
Lo veil's  gifts — a  pale  face,  grave  and  sad,  but 
also  with  a  quiet  scorn,  which,  though  subdued, 
seemed  intolerable  to  Silvia's  memory.  She 
shut  her  eyes,  not  to  see  it,  and  it  was  there, 
passing  before  that  mental  vision  which  is  the 
torment  of  a  troubled  heart.  The  sound  of  a 
hurried  knock  at  the  door  roused  her.  A  lan- 
guid "  Come  in "  authorized  Mrs.  Green's  en- 
trance. 

*'  My  dear,"  she  said,  without  preamble,  "  Miss 
Meredith  would  like  to  speak  to  you." 

Silvia  raised  her  head  from  her  pillow,  then 
let  it  sink  back  again. 

"  What  for  r  she  asked. 

"  She  did  not  say." 

Silvia  sat  up.  "  He  must  be  gone,"  she 
thought.  She  smoothed  her  hair,  she  slipped 
down  on  the  floor,  and  walking  unsteadily,  like 
one  still  giddy,  she  left  her  room.  She  went 
along  the  corridors,  and  up  and  down  the  stair- 
cases, passing  by  closed  doors,  and  wondering 
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if  every  one  within  felt  as  bitter  and  desolate  as 
she  felt  just  then,  looking  at  the  bright  gleams 
of  yellow  sunlight  which  shone  across  the 
polished  steps,  or  fell  down  in  purple  and  \^olet 
hues  from  the  painted  glass  windows  Lady 
John  delighted  in,  thinking  languidly,  "All  this 
seemed  so  beautiful  and  so  bright  an  hour  ago, 
and  now  it  is  so  dark,  so  dull  and  so  dark !" 

On  reaching  the  door  of  Miss  Meredith's 
room,  Silvia  stood  still  and  listened,  with  a 
little  frown  on  her  clear  white  forehead.  Was 
that  talking  within  ?  No,  everything  was  silent. 
Yet  she  opened  gently — so  gently  and  so  noise- 
lessly, that  she  was  not  heard,  and  could  pause 
on  the  threshhold,  looking  breathlessly  at  Mr. 
Meredith,  who  did  not  see  her.  She  looked, 
standing  there  motionless,  with  her  hand  on 
the  door,  and  forgetting  that  she  had  meant  to 
avoid  him.  He  stood  leaning  back  with  folded 
arms  against  a  cabinet,  and  facing  Miss  Mere- 
dith. She  sat  up  in  her  deep  arm-chair.  The 
setting  sun,  which  streamed  in  through  the 
open  window,  fell  with  a  fiery  glow  across  the 
sick  woman's  pale  face.  Involuntarily  Silvia 
thought  of  an  old  Breton  legend,  which  Mr. 
Meredith  had  once  told  her,  and  in  which  the 
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adventurer,  in  quest  of  hidden  treasure,  finds  a 
yellow  woman,  clad  in  black,  waiting  for  him  in 
the  remote  chamber  of  a  palace,  and  who,  when 
questioned,  answers,  "I  was  born  with  Sin  in 
Paradise,  and  my  name  is  Death."  And  the  fear- 
less adventurer  goes  on  his  quest  undeterred. 
Thus  cool,  thus  undaunted,  looked  Mr.  Mere- 
dith. With  hesitating  steps,  Silvia  walked  in, 
and  appeared  before  the  pair. 

"There!"  triumphantly  cried  Miss  Meredith, 
stretching  her  hand  towards  Silvia ;  "  there, 
deny  it  now  if  you  dare  !" 

Mr.  Meredith  gave  Silvia  a  cool  and  quiet 
look. 

"  Mademoiselle  Nardi  is  not  likely  to  assert 
anything  either  Miss  Gray  or  I  am  likely  to 
deny,"  he  said. 

Silvia  started  slightly  as  he  uttered  the  words, 
for  she  then  first  saw  Ada  Gray  sitting  by  the 
open  window,  and  looking  out  on  the  evening 
sky,  all  flushed  with  sunset,  and  the  village  in 
the  shady  valley  below  making  a  background 
of  deep  green,  against  which  the  white  vases 
on  Lady  John's  terrace  rose  bright  and  golden. 
To  all  seeming,  Ada  was  absorbed  in  the  pros- 
pect.    In  the  warm  and  tender  evening  light 
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her  beautiful  calm  face  looked  like  lovely  ivory, 
to  which  some  cunning  artist  had  given  life, 
indeed,  but  which  still  preserved  the  repose  of 
its  first  existence,  Silvia's  blood  seemed  to 
flow  like  fire  in  her  veins  as  she  looked  at  her 
rival ;  but  she  so  far  commanded  herself  as  to 
say  calmly,  addressing  Miss  Meredith, 

"  May  I  know  what  you  want  of  me  ?" 

"  Did  you  or  did  you  not  see  him  and  Ada 
Gray  on  Wednesday  mornmg?"  asked  Miss 
Meredith,  turning  on  her,  and  speaking  with 
fiery  vehemence. 

Before  Silvia  could  reply,  Mr.  Meredith  inter- 
fered. 

"  And  is  that  the  question  to  answer  which 
Mademoiselle  Nardi  was  troubled  to  come  here?" 
he  exclaimed,  looking  much  displeased.  "  Is 
that  what  you  want  to  know.  Miss  Meredith  ?" 

"  You  can't  deny  it ! — you  can't  deny  it !"  she 
said,  triumphantly.  "  She  saw  you  both  hid- 
ing ! — she  saw  you  !" 

Silvia,  turning  crimson,  was  agaui  going  to 
speak,  but  again  Mr.  Meredith  did  not  give  her 
time  to  do  so. 

'*  It  is  quite  possible  that  Mademoiselle  Nardi 
should  have   seen  us,"   he   said,   very  calmly? 
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"  for  Miss  Gray  and  I  certainly  met,  and  had  a 
long  conversation  on  Wednesday  morning  ;  but 
what  of  that,  Miss  Meredith  ?" 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  you  had  seen  him 
when  I  asked  you  to  get  me  his  address?"  asked 
Miss  Meredith,  turning  towards  Ada.  "Why 
did  you  not  tell  me  ?" 

Ada  slowly  turned  her  gaze  from  the  prospect 
on  which  it  had  been  riveted,  and  was  going  to 
speak ;  but  Mr.  Meredith,  who  seemed  deter- 
mined to  bear  the  brunt  of  his  cousin's  anger, 
took  on  himself  to  answer  this  question. 

"  Miss  Gray  could  scarcely  tell  you,  in  honour, 
that  which  I  had  requested  her  especially  to 
keep  secret." 

Miss  Meredith  stared  at  him  in  more  wonder 
than  anger,  or,  at  least,  in  wonder  on  which 
anger  slowly  followed. 

"So  you  meant  it !"  she  said,  at  last.  "  You 
meant  it,  Charles ;  and  it  has  come  to  this  be- 
tween us,  that  you  avoid  me — you  avoid  me !" 

"  Excuse  me,  I  wanted  to  see  you,  that  same 
day,  but  you  refused  to  see  me." 

"  You  asked  to  see  me,  of  course  you  did — 
when  all  was  over  !  Shall  I  tell  you  why  you 
did  not  ask  it  earlier  ?"  she  cried,  passionately, 
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and  losing  all  self-control  in  the  vehemence  of 
her  anger.  "  Shall  I  tell  you  why  ?  You  stayed 
away  because  your  brother-in-law  is  a  cheat  and 
forger,  and  that  you  will  barter  your  property 
to  save  him,  thinking  yourself  sure  all  the  time 
of  mine.  But  you  may  be  mistaken,  Mr.  ^lere- 
dith ;  no  inheritance  of  mine  shall  save  that  fel- 
low from  dishonour — none,  none  I"  she  cried, 
striking  her  hand  on  the  elbow  of  her  chair 
with  angry  force. 

Mr.  Meredith  smiled  in  her  face. 

"  Now  you  set  me  free,"  he  said.  "  I  owe  you 
much,  all  my  life  I  shall  remember  it,  and  hold 
dear  the  memory  of  the  woman  who  cared  for 
my  childhood — but  still  you  set  me  free !" 

"  Charles !  Charles !"  cried  Miss  Meredith, 
with  sudden  love  and  tenderness  in  her  dark 
eyes,  "  if  you  were  a  boy  again,  you  would  be 
mine,  as  you  once  were,  as  you  should  ever 
have  been,"  she  added,  with  keen  reproach. 

He  smiled  again. 

"  Manhood  has  its  claims,"  he  said,  *'  and 
much  though  I  owed  you,  I  could  not — I  will  be 
honest — I  would  not  deny  them." 

"  No,  you  would  not,"  she  cried,  with  sudden 
irritation,  and  her  dark  eyes  flashing  angrily. 
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''  You  were  always  stubborn,  even  though  you 
never  lost  your  temper,  never,  but  always  smiled 
in  my  face,  because  you  did  not  care  about  me, 
Charles.  Did  you  care  when  you  were  told 
that  I  was  ill?     You  did  not ! — you  did  not !" 

"Do  not  say  so,"  he  said,  very  gently,  and 
sitting  down  by  her  side  as  he  spoke.  "  Ever 
since  my  return  I  have  sent  to  know  three  times 
a  day  how  you  were,  whether  better  or  worse." 

"Did  you?"  she  said,  slowly.  She  looked  at 
him,  then  at  Ada  Gray;  then  she  remarked,  with 
calm  bitterness,  "Yes,  yes,  of  course  you  did. 
It  is  worth  while  knowing  how  people  are  when 
they  have  something  to  leave,  Charles !" 

Mr.  Meredith's  pale  face  became  flushed  ;  but 
he  looked  as  if  he  scorned  to  reply.  It  may  be 
that  his  silence  only  exasperated  Miss  Meredith, 
for  she  said,  with  increasing  bitterness, 

"  What  is  a  will  when  people  are  agreed  ? 
And,"  she  added,  looking  from  Charles  Meredith 
to  Ada  Grray,  "  it  is  so  easy  to  put  it  by  when 
the  poor  fool  is  dead  and  gone." 

Mr.  Meredith  rose. 

"  Miss  Gray  must  plead  her  own  cause,"  he 
said  coldly ;  *'  but  if  I  were  as  mercenary  as  you 
think  me,  Miss  Meredith,  I  would  never  have 
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left  you — I,  a  poor  man  ;  yon,  a  rich  woman.  I 
would  never  act  as  I  do  in  opposition  to  your 
wishes  ;  I  would  never  risk  the  inheritance  you 
taught  me  to  call  mine,  to  save  what  can  be 
saved  of  a  mean  wretch's  honour." 

"  It  is  pride — it  is  all  pride !"  she  cried — "  the 
pride  that  made  you  rebel  against  me  as  a  boy, 
Charles ;  the  pride  that  made  you  go  from  me 
as  a  man  will  make  a  beggar  of  you  now.  As 
you  sow,  so  will  you  reap.  And  do  not  think 
that  you  shall  reap  the  benefit  of  your  treach- 
ery," she  a  dded,  turning  to  Ada  Gray.  "  You 
might  both  have  been  rich — thank  yourselves  if 
you  both  are  poor." 

"Miss  .Gray  is  innocent,"  replied  Charles. 
"  I  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Lovell  at  once  in  private, 
and  I  asked  her  to  be  my  messenger.  Surely 
that  is  not  guilt." 

"  Very  well,  sir — very  well,"  said  Miss  Mere- 
dith, speaking  low,  and  evidently  trying  to 
curb  in  her  resentment.  "  I  know  what  to 
think,  and  I  shall  know  how  to  act." 

Silvia  could  not  bear  this.  She  had  not 
merely  wrought  her  own  undoing — she  had 
ruined  Mr.  Meredith.  She  went  up  to  him,  and 
looking  at  him,  she  said,  piteously — 
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*'  Pray  forgive  me — pray  do !  I  did  not 
know  what  I  was  doing.  I  meant  no  harm — 
tell  Josephine  that  I  did  not,  and  pray  forgive 
me !" 

If  she  had  been  a  statue,  Mr.  Meredith  could 
not  have  looked  at  her  more  coldly  than  he  did. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  he  said.  "  I  had 
trusted  you  with  no  secret,  and  therefore  you 
betrayed  none.  Besides,  Mr.  Lovell  has  suffer- 
ed too  cruelly  from  my  poor  sister's  husband 
for  me  to  resent  anything  you  can  do.  Made- 
moiselle Nardi." 

Silvia  turned  very  pale,  and  drew  back  two 
steps.  So  that  was  her  claim  on  Mr.  Meredith. 
She  was  Mr.  Lo veil's  future  wife.  That  cha- 
racter saved  her  from  his  resentment,  and  en- 
sured her  impunity.  She  could  not  utter  one 
word  more,  but  stood  before  them  all  an  image 
of  silent  despair,  and  reckless  of  the  meaning 
they  could  put  on  her  grief.  Mr.  Meredith 
looked  at  her,  and  his  pale  face  became  deeply 
flushed  as  he  looked.  He  knew  whence  that 
despair  sprang,  and  he  also  knew  that  though 
a  word  of  his  could  cure  this  passionate  sorrow, 
that  word  was  more  than  he  dare  utter.  She 
was  Mr.  Lovell's  now,  and  Mr.  Lovell  was  the 
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man  whom  his  sister's  husband  had  robbed — 
whom  his  stepfather  had  helped  to  deceive. 

"  I  could  steal  her  from  him,"  thought  Charles 
Meredith — "  oh  !  how  easily !  I  have  but  to 
stretch  out  my  hand  and  take  her,  and  I  cannot 
— I  must  not !  No,  I  must  not  be  so  dishonour- 
able and  so  base  as  to  attempt  it." 

But  widely  different,  indeed,  are  the  thoughts 
of  age  and  youth.  Whilst  these  bitter  reflec- 
tions went  through  the  young  man's  mind,  his 
cousin  was  brooding  over  her  wrongs.  Her 
head  was  bent  on  her  chest,  her  eyes  were 
downcast.     Suddenly  raising  them,  she  said, 

"  You  may  all  go  now — I  do  not  want  you." 

Silvia  looked  at  her  with  dim  eyes  and  quiver- 
ing lips. 

"  You  have  been  my  ruin  !"  she  said.  '*  God 
forgive  you — I  cannot !" 

She  passed  by  them  all,  opened  and  closed 
the  door,  and  vanished,  and  with  her  seemed 
to  go  the  brightness  of  Charles  Meredith's  life. 
He  looked  at  Miss  Gray ;  she  rose,  and  bowing 
to  Miss  Meredith,  they,  too,  were  going  to  leave 
the  room,  when  by  the  word  "  Stop !"  she  ar- 
rested them  on  the  threshold. 

"Charles,"  she  said,  "you  can  choose  still. 
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Give  up  all  share  in  that  base  fellow's  concerns, 
and — and  I  will  forgive  you." 

"  I  cannot " 

"  Say  you  will  not,"  she  interrupted. 

"  I  cannot  break  my  word,  deliberately 
pledged  to  Mr.  Lovell,"  replied  Charles  Mere- 
dith. 

"  Then  go  and  remember  that  you  have 
chosen." 

They  went,  and  Mrs.  Green  alone  remained 
behind  with  Miss  Meredith. 

"Ada,"  said  Mr.  Meredith,  "she  will  never 
forgive  me.  I  am  as  sure  of  it  as  that  I  am  here. 
Make  your  peace  with  her,  and  do  not  consider 
me." 

"  Miss  Meredith  never  liked  me,"  replied  Miss 
Gray  quietly ;  "  I  daresay  she  will  now  turn  to 
Mrs.  Green.  Good-bye,  Charlie.  Do  not  trouble 
about  me." 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  looked  with 
proud  calmness  in  his  face.  He  knew  what  ailed 
her,  and  how  and  why  she  suffered,  and  he  also 
knew  that  he  must  attempt  no  consolation.  Miss 
Gray  went  to  her  own  room. 

She  had  to  write  letters,  she  said. 

Mr.  Meredith  entered  the  drawing-room,  and 
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only  found  Mrs.  Barton  there.  Mrs.  Barton  in- 
formed him  that  Lady  John  and  Professor  Smith 
had  gone  out  for  a  walk,  and  that  Mr.  Lovell 
was  practising.  Practising  is  an  extensive 
word,  yet  Mr.  Meredith  seemed  to  understand 
its  meaning  in  Mr.  Lovell's  case,  for  he  only 
asked  where  that  gentleman's  practice  lay.  Mrs. 
Barton  told  him,  and  as  Lady  John's  posses- 
sions were  familiar  to  the  young  man,  he  soon 
made  his  way  to  the  scene  of  Mr.  Lovell's  prac- 
tice. His  thoughts  were  bitter  enough  as  he 
crossed  the  garden  to  go  to  the  dark  alley  in 
which  Mr.  Lovell's  target  had  been  erected.  Life 
which  had  smiled  on  Charles  Meredith  for  so 
many  years,  was  clouded  now  and  very  dark. 
The  Captain's  mind  had  given  way  beneath 
the  weight  of  his  troubles  ;  his  sister  was  struck 
to  the  very  heart,  and  he  was  clear-sighted 
enough  to  see  it.  The  inheritance  which  he 
had  been  taught  to  count  upon  as  his  was  now 
forfeited ;  disgrace,  which  no  sacrifice  could  avert, 
hung  over  a  name  of  which  the  honour  was  dear 
to  him  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  a  girl  whom  he  loved, 
and  who  loved  him,  was  lost  beyond  recall.  No, 
never,  and  he  felt  it,  could  he  make  one  effort 
to  take  the  future  wife  of  the  man  whom  his 
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own  brother-in-law  had  basely  robbed.  He  must 
submit  and  look  on ;  nay,  hardest  of  his  many 
trials,  he  was  now  seeking  in  some  sort  as  a 
suppliant  the  man  whom  of  all  men  he  would 
have  shunned  most  willingly. 

In  this  mood  Mr.  Meredith  reached  the  spot 
where  Mr.  Lovell  was  practising.  He  came 
upon  him  just  as  a  successful  shot  crowned  his 
efforts. 

"I  suppose  that's  done  for,"  thought  Mr. 
Lovell,  wondering  what  would  come  next ;  for 
he  had  already  found  that  Mademoiselle  Nardi 
was  something  more  than  a  pleasant  means  of 
spending  time. 

As  if  to  answer  the  question,  Charles  Mere- 
dith suddenly  appeared  before  him,  pale  and 
grave,  and  Mr.  Lovell  looking  at  him  with  the 
pistol  in  his  hand,  unconsciously  allowed  his 
handsome  face  to  become  sulky  and  dark  as  he 
looked. 

"I  have  no  wish  to  detain  you  long,  Mr. 
Lovell,"  said  Mr.  Meredith,  "  I  only  want  to 
know  when  this  matter  can  be  finally  settled 
between  us,  so  that  I  need  trouble  you  no 
more." 

"  This  day  week,  if  you  please." 
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Mr.  Meredith  looked  surprised  at  the;  delay  ; 
but  Mr.  Lovell  did  not  choose  to  tellhim  that 
he  was  going  to  Paris  for  fj^few  days.  §o  Charles 
Meredith  bowed,  and  acquiesciiig  in  Mr.  Lovell's 
pleasure,  said  : 

"  This  day  week  let  it  be,"  and  went  his  way. 

Gaunt  and  blackened  rose  the  ruins  of  the 
chateau  before  Charles  Meredith,  as  he  approach- 
ed it  by  the  high  road,  and  dreary  enough  by 
daylight  looked  this  spectre  of  the  home  in 
which  he  had  once  spent  days  so  bright.'  The 
old  mansion,  however,  had  suffered  less  in  real^ 
ity  than  in  appearance.  Workmen  had  already 
done  much  towards  rendering  it  secure,  and 
many  of  its  rooms  were  quite  habitable. 

In  an  apartment  as  remote  from  rude  and 
harsh  sounds  as  could  be  found  for  him,  sat  the 
Captain,  brooding  over  the  treachery  that 
clouded  his  old  age  with  disgrace  and  grief. 
The  room  was  darkened  and  silent,  and  his 
pale  daughter  sat  by  him,  holding  his  hand  in 
her  own,  sad,  resigned,  and  quiet. 

"  Well  ?"  said  Charles,  as  he  entered  the  room. 

"  Well,"  she  answered,  "  there  is  no  change. 
He  shakes  his  head,  and  will  not  answer." 

Mr.   Meredith   looked   at   his   stepfather,   he 
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looked  at  his  sister,  he  thought  of  Silvia,  and 
remembering  his  own  wrongs,  he  could  scarcely 
keep  in  the  bitter  words  which  rose  to  his  lips. 
Why  had  that  scheming,  dishonourable  man 
such  power  to  blast  whatever  came  near  him  ? 
Why  was  every  one  who  came  within  his  reach 
to  be  his  victim?  But  bitter  though  was  his 
own  sorrow,  keen  though  was  his  sense  of  his 
sister's  grief,  it  was  perhaps  that  old  man's  silent 
and  pathetic  trouble  which  filled  him  with  the 
deepest  resentment.  He  was  a  man  young  and 
energetic,  he  could  endure  his  fate ;  his  sister 
was  pious  and  resigned,  she  could  cast  her  hope 
on  heaven  and  find  comfort  there ;  but  the  poor 
Captain  had  been  more  of  -earth,  and  to  earth 
he  was  cast  when  his  imprudent  faith  was  be- 
trayed.    Charles  went  and  sat  by  him. 

"  I  have  seen  Mr.  Lovell  again,"  he  said. 

The  Captain  raised  his  blue  eyes — how  heavy 
was  their  look  ! — then  his  head  sank  once  more 
upon  his  breast. 

"  It  is  all  right,"  cheerfully  continued  Charles. 
"  The  money  is  to  be  refunded,  and  Mr.  Lovell 
is  satisfied." 

The  Captain  shook  his  head  impatiently,  and 
mutteiied  to  himself: 

VOL.  III.  O 
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*' A  villain!  a  thief! — a  dishonourable  ^dllain!" 

*'He  deserved  no  mercy,  yet  he  has  got  it," 
persisted  Charles.  "  For  your  sake  and  Jose- 
phine's his  name  shall  not  be  uttered." 

The  Captain  looked  up.  An  angry  light  shone 
in  his  eyes,  his  face  was  flushed. 

"  What  will  he  do  next  f '  he  asked,  and  his 
lip  quivered  with  indignation  as  he  put  the 
question. 

"Nothing,"  coldly  answered  Mr.  Meredith. 
"  He  is  not  so  mad  as  to  expect  to  be  saved 
twice." 

"  He  will  do  it  again,"  said  the  Captain,  shak- 
ing with  impotent  wrath ;  "  but,  as  you  say, 
though  he  may  find  fools  to  practice  upon,  he 
will  not  find  them  ready  to  screen  him,  and  he 
will  be  disgraced,  and  end  his  days  at  Cayenne." 

Mr.  Meredith  bit  his  lip.  He  could  not  answer 
this.  So  he  rose  and  left  the  Captain's  side, 
and  the  old  man  fell  back  into  his  dreary  dream. 

Josephine  went  up  to  her  brother,  and  laying 
her  hand  on  his  arm,  she  looked  up  wistfully  in 
his  face.  He  read  that  look  very  well,  for  he 
answered  it  with  a  smile. 

"  I  saw  her,"  he  said.     "  She  was  trjdng  on 
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some  very  handsome  jewels  which  Mr.  Lovell 
has  given  her." 

"  Opposite  you,  Charles  V* 

"  Oh  !  she  did  not  see  me." 

His  sister  looked  at  him  again,  but  the  calm 
smile  of  his  eyes  seemed  to  defy  sorrow  and 
pain. 

She  took  a  few  turns  up  and  down  the  room, 
then  came  back  to  him. 

"  I  must  see  her,"  she  said. 

"What  for?"  he  asked.  "Not  to  bid  her 
leave  Mr.  Lovell  for  me,  Josephine  1 — I  would 
not  have  her.  Then  what  for?  Unless,  per- 
haps, to  tell  her  that  her  home  is  still  here ;  but 
she  will  not  come." 

"  No,"  sadly  replied  his  sister,  "  she  will  not. 
And  Miss  Meredith,  Charles,"  she  resumed, 
"  what  of  her  ?  Why  would  she  not  see  you 
before  to-day  ?" 

"  Oh !  it  was  a  sick  woman's  fancy,"  he  re- 
plied, so  carelessly,  that  she  never  suspected 
how  dear  her  husband's  crime  was  to  cost  her 
brother. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

AT  length,  and  to  her  great  satisfaction,  Miss 
Georgie  Lovell  had  been  allowed  to  leave 
her  room.  She  found  it  "  quite  jolly,"  as  she 
graphically  expressed  it,  to  get  down  again  ; 
but  she  was  not  equally  charmed  with  the  state 
of  Lady  John's  household. 

"  It's  awful,  that's  what  it  is,"  thought  Miss 
Lovell,  .puckering  up  her  eyebrows  ;  and  she 
went  forth  into  the  bright  garden,  seeking  into 
what  sympathetic  ear  she  could  pour  her  sense 
of  this  awfulness.    She  found  none  save  Silvia's. 

Mademoiselle  Nardi  was  standing  alone  by 
the  little  fountain,  looking  at  its  falling  waters 
with  a  serious,  absorbed  look,  and  not  seeming 
to  heed  the  hot  sun  which  was  pouring  full  on 
her  bare  head. 

"  I  say,  it's  awful,  isn't  it  f '  ejaculated  Miss 
Lovell. 

Silvia   turned  slowly  round,  and  looked   at 
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her  with  still  greater  seriousness  in  her  black 
eyes. 

"  What  is  awful  f  she  asked. 

"Why,  everything,"  impetuously  replied  Miss 
Lovell.  "  Professor  Smith  to  begin  with.  Don't 
you  call  the  way  he  goes  on  at  times  quite 
awful  r 

"  I  don't  listen." 

"  Well,  but  you  hear,  don't  you?  And  then 
Gerald  being  gone  /  call  awful,"  she  added, 
with  a  resentful  emphasis  on  the  personal  pro- 
noun /. 

"  Mr.  Lovell  will  come  back." 

"Ah!  but  when?" 

"  I  do  not  know — I  did  not  ask,"  replied  Sil- 
via, and  she  slowly  walked  away. 

"  I  don't  believe  she  cares  a  pin  about  him  I" 
angrily  thought  Miss  Lovell.  "  Now,  I  don't 
like  Ada ;  but  at  least  she  liked  him." 

The  event  had  fully  justified  the  prediction 
made  by  Miss  Gray  concerning  Mr.  Lo veil's 
courtship.  The  first  chapter  in  the  tale  of  his 
wooing  had  been  a  stormy  one,  and  he  had 
liked  it  all  the  better  because  it  was  so.  Ada, 
who  saw  how  surely  the  net  enclosed  liim,  also 
felt  that  she  could  never  have  thrown  such  a 
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spell  upon  him.  Silvia  was  wilful,  impatient, 
and  capricious,  and  Mr.  Lovell  bore  with  it  all, 
ever  keeping  the  mental  proviso  that  this  fanci- 
ful young  creature  would  in  the  end  become 
Mrs.  Lovell.  In  reality  his  end  of  the  chain  sat 
lightly  upon  him.  It  was  of  his  own  choosing, 
to  begin  with  ;  then  these  pretty  caprices  roused 
and  amused  him.  So  everything  went  on  for 
the  best,  till  Charles  Meredith's  appearance  on 
the  scene.  Then  Mr.  Lovell  got  jealous,  and 
jealousy  was  something  more  than  he  had  bar- 
gained for.  Still,  his  jealousy  not  being  ex- 
pressed, led  to  no  actual  outbreak  between 
these  two ;  but  both  felt  it,  and  to  both  it 
brought  a  sense  of  trouble  and  pain.  Mr. 
Lovell,  indeed,  was  quite  determined  to  hold 
good  his  own ;  he  was  not,  and  did  not  think 
himself  a  man  to  be  jilted  ;  and,  to  do  her  jus- 
tice, "^vilful,  vehement,  and  impulsive  though 
she  was,  Silvia  was  not  the  girl  to  take  up  a 
man's  love  one  day  and  drop  it  the  next. 
Pride  as  a  woman,  and  that  honour  which,  if  it 
does  not  always  come  down  witli  ancient 
descent,  is  at  least  one  of  its  noblest  boasts, 
alike  forbad  conduct  so  treacherous  and  so 
shameful.     From  the  moment  that  her  lips  had 
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ratified  the  rasli  promise  into  which  jealousy- 
had  betrayed  her,  she  had  resolved  to  abide  by 
it.  "  I  will  never  break  my  word,"  she  thought, 
with  a  swelling  heart.  . "  I  have  passed  it,  and 
I  will  abide  by  it." 

But  if  Mr.  Lovell  bore  lightly  enough  his  end 
of  the  chain,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  other 
end  weighed  heavily  on  his  future  wife.  A  sort 
of  liking  for  him  she  felt;  he  was  pleasing  to 
her  in  a  certain  way,  and  she  knew,  with  a 
woman's  fine  instinct,  that  he  was  honourable 
and  good ;  but  her  bonds  were  irksome  to  her, 
and  every  link  was  painful.  The  clear,  sparkling 
diamond  ring  which  Mr.  Lovell  had  given  her 
as  a  pledge  of  their  engagement,  had  charmed 
her  three  hours,  but  after  this  she  found  that  it 
hurt  her,  and  she  took  it  off  whenever  she  en- 
tered her  room.  The  album  with  the  Roman 
views  had  delighted  her  at  first.  She  could 
have  looked  for  ever  at  the  Colosseum,  with  the 
red  sunset  deepening  the  rich  hues  of  its  walls 
baked  by  centuries,  and  the  blue  Roman  sky 
enclosing  it ;  but  when  Mr.  Lovell,  as  was 
natural,  would  look  over  these  views  with  her, 
the  charm  fled  from  the  pages,  till  they  seemed 
as  colourless  as  if  some  evil  fairy  had  breathed 
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.  ^  upon  them.  And  yet  all  this  had  to  be  borne — 
ay,  even  after  Charles  Meredith  saw  her  trying 
on  the  jewels,  even  after  she  met  him  in  Miss 
Meredith's  room.  It  had  to  be  borne  ;  but  Sil- 
via, who  had  chafed  at  her  bondage,  found  it  a 
relief  when  Mr.  Lovell  went  away,  and  was  per- 
haps too  careless  to  hide  it. 

*'  Why,  that's  the  most  awful  of  it  all,"  re- 
sentfully thought  Miss  Lovell,  brooding  over 
these  unfavourable  symptoms  ?  *'  What  does 
she  want  ?" 

And  not  being  given  to  conceal  her  impressions, 
she  imparted  the  unpleasant  conclusions  she  had 
arrived  at  to  Mrs.  Barton,  who  now  came 
sauntering  her  way.  Even  this  amiable  opti- 
mist had  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  Made- 
moiselle Nardi  did  not  seem  to  dote  on  Mr. 
Lovell,  and  she  now  said  as  much,  though  ^\dth 
many  a  prudent  circumlocution. 

"  I  have  a  mind  to  give  her  a  good  shaking," 
angrily  said  Miss  Lovell.  "  What  business  has 
she  to  marry  my  cousin  if  she  does  not  care  more 
than  that  for  him." 

"  My  dear,  consider ! — he  likes  her  !" 

Miss  Lovell  puckered  up  her  eyebrows,  and 
pursed  her  lips  as  she  said  : 
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"  That's  beyond  me,  Mrs.  Barton ;  but  then 
men  are  such  muffs  !" 

"  Oh  I  but  Mr.  Lovell  is  so  delightfully  clever !" 
argued  Mrs.  Barton. 

"  They're  all  muffs,"  energetically  retorted 
Miss  Lovell,  "  or  bores  the  whole  of  them,  Mrs. 
Barton." 

"  Not  Mr.  Barton,  my  dear !" 

Miss  Lovell  longed  to  say  "  Mr.  Barton  too," 
but  had  manners  enough  to  refrain  ;  so  she  made 
up  for  it  by  returning  to  her  original  cause  of 
complaint,  and  declaring  : 

"  All  I  have  to  say  is  this  :  if  I  had  known  how 
awful  Lady  John's  house  was,  I'd  have  stayed 
up  in  my  room." 

'^  Awful,  my  love  f ' 

"  Yes,  awful !  Mrs.  Barton  !  What  business 
has  Gerald  to  go  to  Paris,  just  when  I  come 
downstairs  again  ?  And  why  is  she  so  cool  about 
it  ?  And  why  is  Miss  Meredith  ill,  if  it  isn't  all 
awful !" 

Mrs.  Barton  looked  convinced  by  Miss  Lovell's 
irresistible  logic. 

*'  Well,  there  is  something  extraordinary  about 
Lady  John's  house  just  now,"  she  confessed,  "  or 
else  poor  dear  Miss  Meredith  would  never  be 
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so  cranky  as  it  seems  she  is.  Mrs.  Green  must 
not  leave  her  night  or  day.  My  goodness,  here 
she  is  !     Is  Miss  Meredith  dead  f 

In  her  surpiise  Miss  Barton  actually  put  the 
question. 

"  No,  thank  heaven !"  replied  Mrs.  Green  with 
a  sigh,  which  probably  was  a  sigh  of  thankful- 
ness ;  "  but  dear  Miss  Meredith,  having  taken 
an  opiate,  I  came  down  to  have  a  little  fresh 
air." 

"Poor  dear!  you  do  look  knocked  up,"  com- 
passionately said  Mrs.  Barton,  "  and  how  is  dear 
Miss  Meredith  going  through  her  opiate  ?" 

"  She  is  sleeping." 

"  Is  she  ?"  was  the  admiring  reply ;  *'  poor  dear 
lady !  well,  you  will  be  glad  when  she  is  well 
again." 

Unaffectedly  did  Mrs.  Green  assent.  She  was 
in  reality  so  worn  out  that  even  the  splendid 
prospects  held  out  by  ^liss  Meredith's  will  had 
lost  their  attractions  in  the  sufferings  by  which 
they  were  purchased.  The  present  pain  was 
more  than  the  future  good. 

"  And  so  she  has  taken  an  opiate  ?"  continued 
Mrs.  Barton.  "  I  suppose  Doctor  Landais  order- 
ed it.      I  think  Doctor  Landais  a  remarkable 
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man.  Don't  you  ?  An  opiate !  how  odd,  though  ! 
Would  you  have  ordered  an  opiate,  Mrs. 
Green  f 

"Yes,  I  really  should,"  answered  the  poor 
lady ;  "  it  is  such  a  relief  to  get  out !"  she  added 
with  a  sigh. 

"  Does  Miss  Meredith  know  that  Mr.  Meredith 
is  going  away?"  asked  Mrs.  Barton. 

Mrs.  Green  started,  and  Miss  Lovell  cried 
out: 

"My  goodness  !  is  he  too  going?  Why,  it  is 
getting  more  and  more  awful !" 

"  Oh !  yes,  Mr.  Meredith  is  going  to  America," 
resumed  Mrs.  Barton,  quite  delighted  to  have 
such  a  piece  of  news  to  tell,  "  as  an  engineer,  of 
course.  For  three  years,  I  believe.  He  is  to 
have  I  don't  know  how  many  thousand  a  year ; 
but  whether  pounds  or  dollars,  is  more  than  I 
remember." 

"  I  think  I'll  not  tell  Miss  Meredith  just  yet," 
hesitatingly  remarked  Mrs.  Green,  "  it  might  be 
too  much  for  her,  you  know." 

"  But  why  is  he  going  ?"  asked  Miss  Lovell, 
with  a  broad  stare,  "that's  what  /  want  to 
know." 

"  AVell,  he  has  made  himself  answerable  for 
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poor  dear  Monsieur  de  I'Epine,  who  has  been  so 
unfortunate,"  confidentially  replied  Mrs.  Barton, 
*'  and  so  he  goes  all  that  way  for  the  money,  I 
suppose.  Then  the  dear  old  Captain  has  had  a 
fit,  and  Mrs.  Groom  is  gone  to  see  a  nephew  of 
hers,  who  is  ill  somewhere  or  other.  It  is  really 
very  sad." 

"  No,  it's  awful,"  said  Miss  Lovell,  emphati- 
cally, and  feeling  convinced  that  she  had  found 
the  right  word  for  so  lamentable  a  state  of 
things,  she  went  about  the  house  the  "whole 
day,  denouncing  the  whole  concern  as  "  awful," 
till  Lady  John  inquired,  with  much  asperity, 
"what  Miss  Lovell  meant  by  it  ?" — a  question 
which  led  to  an  explanation  ;  after  which  Miss 
Georgie  retired  to  one  of  the  drawing-room 
couches,  and  sat  there  sulkily  nibbling  choco- 
late, of  which  her  considerate  cousin  had  sent 
her  down  a  fresh  supply  on  reaching  Paris. 

The  afternoon  was  rainy,  and  the  evening 
damp  and  chill.  Everyone  remained  within, 
and  Lady  John,  Professor  Smith,  ^Irs.  Barton, 
and  Mr.  Enfield  had  a  game  of  whist.  Miss 
^  Gray  read,  Silvia  would  not  talk,  and  Miss 
'^  Lovell  was  left  to  chocolate  and  her  own 
thoughts.     There  never  was  much  variety  in 
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these,  and  they  had  not  yet  emerged  from  the 
awfulness  into  which  they  had  plunged  on  com- 
ing down  in  the  morning,  when  a  bright  new 
idea  suddenly  occurred  to  her.  Mr.  Enfield,  in 
his  great  zeal,  had  ascertained  and  declared 
that  Mr.  Meredith  was  going  away  the  next 
day  at  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  he 
concluded  that  America  must  of  course  be  his 

destination.     This,  indeed,  was  a  mistake  ;  but 

• 

Miss  Lovell  was  at  the  age  when  the  correct- 
ness of  all  information  is  taken  for  granted. 
Now,  why  should  not  Miss  Meredith  know  this 
piece  of  news  ?  thought  Miss  Georgie.  "  I 
know  she'll  be  quite  awful,"  was  her  mental 
conclusion  ;  "  still,  it's  not  fair  to  Charlie  to  let 
him  go  away  so,  and  if  no  one  else  will  meddle, 
/  will." 

If  this  resolve  had  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  promising  some  excitement,  that  it  possessed, 
at  least,  and  Miss  Lovell  lost  no  time  in  carry- 
ing it  into  execution  forthwith,  prudently  ab- 
staining from  giving  Lady  John  any  hint  as  to 
her  intention.  She  quietly  left  the  draAving- 
room,  and  was  going  upstairs  chuckling  at  her 
success,  when  she  met  Mrs.  Green.  Something 
in  Miss  Lovell's  face  seemed  to  warn  Mrs.  Green, 
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for  she  stood  still  as  they  met,  and  took  an  un- 
easy, questioning  look.  Miss  Lovell,  who  was 
anything  but  a  shrewd  young  lady,  thought  it 
best  to  explain  her  purpose. 

"I  shall  tell  Miss  Meredith  about  Charlie's 
going,  Mrs.  Green,"  she  said,  affably,  "  so  you 
keep  out  of  the  way  till  the  storm  is  over." 

Mrs.  Green  remained  dumb  one  moment. 

"  Miss  Meredith  is  asleep,  my  love,"  she  said 
at  length — "better  wait  till  she  wakens." 

"  And  when  will  she  waken,  Mrs.  Green  ?" 
asked  Miss  Lovell,  puckering  up  her  eyebrows. 

"  Perhaps  towards  one  or  two  in  the  morn- 
ing. But  I  am  so  glad  you  think  it  better  to 
wait  till  to-morrow.  You  have  so  much  judg- 
ment, my  dear." 

Miss  Lovell,  who  was  nibbling  a  pastille  de 
chocolat,  ceased  doing  so,  and  looked  at  her  in 
frank  surprise. 

"  You  see,  it  is  so  bad  to  excite  her  at  night," 
continued  Mrs.  Green,  "  for,  when  excited,  Miss 
Meredith  is " 


Awful,"  suggested  Miss  Georgie. 

I  am  so  glad  that  is  your  candid  opinion. 
I  shall  certainly  abide  by  it,  and  so  good  night, 
dear." 
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She  squeezed  Miss  Lo veil's  hand,  and  left 
that  young  lady  rather  perplexed. 

"  But  I  didn't  give  an  opinion,"  thought  Miss 
Georgie.  "  I  know  I  didn't,  and  I'll  go  back 
and  tell  her  so.  Why  should  Miss  Meredith 
not  be  wakened,  and  know  that  Charles  is  go- 
ing away  ?  Let  her  be  awful.  I'll  waken  her 
myself,  if  Mrs.  Green  is  afraid." 

But  on  reflection  Miss  Lovell  altered  her 
mind.  It  might  just  be  a  little  more  awful 
than  would  be  pleasant  to  waken  Mrs.  Meredith. 
So,  all  things  considered,  she  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  to  chocolate;  whilst  Mrs. 
Green,  trembling  at  her  escape,  went  back  to 
Miss  Meredith,  who  lay  tossing  in  all  the  rest- 
lessness of  fever ;  her  sleep  being  one  of  those 
fictions  in  which  ladies  of  Mrs.  Green's  temper 
indulge  whenever  they  find  it  convenient  to  do 
so. 

"  I  must  have  more  of  that  opiate,  Green," 
said  the  sick  lady,  with  her  anxious  eyes  fasten- 
ed on  Mrs.  Green. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Meredith,  you  took  your  dose 
beforehand.     You  had  better  not  have  another." 

"  Then,  if  I  don't  have  it,  I  shall  cough  and 
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smother  all  night,"  said  Miss  Meredith,  coughing 
and  gasping  as  she  spoke. 

"  If  I  give  it  to  her  I  shall  have  some  sleep," 
thought  Mrs.  Green.  There  also  flitted  through 
her  brain  a  vision  of.  meddling  Miss  Lovell, 
coming  to  tell  Miss  Meredith  of  her  cousin's  de- 
parture, and  being  foiled  by  finding  Miss  Mere- 
dith asleep.  So,  all  things  considered,  she 
,  thought  it  best  to  comply  with  the  sick  lady's 
request,  the  more  so  that  Miss  Meredith  renewed 
it  in  her  sharpest  tones,  and  with  her  most  im- 
perious looks. 

'*  Give  me  a  good  spoonful.  Green,"  said  Miss 
Meredith,  sitting  up  to  receive  the  cup  of  tisane 
de  guimauve  in  which  the  sleeping  potion  was 
to  be  administered. 

Mrs.  Green   did   as   she   was   bid,  and  Miss 
^  Meredith,  sinking  back  on  her  pillow  vri\h.  a  sigh, 
said,  as  she  turned  her  face  to  the  wall, 

"Now  I  shall  sleep!" 

Mrs.  Green,  on  her  part,  prepared  to  sit  up. 
She.  wheeled  her  arm-chair  so  that  even  the 
mild  rays  of -the  night-lamp  should  not  reach 
her  eyes.  She  placed  a  comfortable  little  stool 
under  her  feet,  .and  leaning  back,  she  went 
through  what  she  called  sitting  up.     This  was  a 
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tolerably  easy  process.  Mrs.  Green  remained 
conscientiously  awake  for  half  an  hour ;  then 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  struggled  against 
sleep ;  then  for  the  next  quarter  she  yielded 
gently,  mentally  resolving  to  waken  up  soon ; 
then  sleep  prevailed,  and  the  sun  was  shining 
when  she  woke  with  a  start.  Fright  was  her 
first  feeling.  Had  she  overslept  herself?  Was 
Miss  Meredith  awake,  and,  if  so,  what  would 
she  say?  A  slighter  offence  might  cost  her  the 
promised  legacy.  Aghast  at  the  thought,  Mrs. 
Green  stole  a  frightened  look  at  Miss  Meredith's 
face.  She  looked,  and  remained  motionless,  as 
if  spell-bound.  Miss  Meredith  lay  with  open 
eyes,  parted  lips,  and  clenched  hands,  like  one 
who  haS'  been  conquered  in  a  terrible  struggle. 
And  so  she  had.  The  enemy  had  come,  and  he 
had  prevailed  against  her.  He  had  entered  her 
room  with  step  softer  than  Mrs.  Green's,  he  had 
approached  her  bed  unseen  and  unheard,  and 
when  she  woke  to  his  dread  presence,  knowing 
him  though  the  darkness  of  the  night  lay  around 
them  both — it  was  too  late.  Too  late  for  ever, 
too  late  to  grapple  with  a  foe  so  mighty  and  so 
remorseless.  Too  late  for  revenge,  and  may  be 
too  late  for  repentance. 

VOL.  III.  V 
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And  was  it  too  late  for  Mrs.  Green  also  ?  Too 
late  for  her  promised  fortune,  too  late  even  for 
the  ten  thousand  pounds  that  were  to  reward 
years  of  drudgery  and  servitude  ?  Pity  her  that, 
the  first  dread  shock  of  surprise  over,  this 
thought  came  to  her.  We  are  not  all  unworldly, 
we  are  not  all  disinterested  and  high-minded 
about  money.  Mrs.  Green  certainly  was  not — 
she  turned  sick  and  cold  with  fear,  and  without 
pausing  to  think,  she  looked  for  Miss  Meredith's 
keys.  They  lay  on  the  bed,  as  they  had  fallen 
from  the  grasp  of  the  hand  that  should  never 
more  clasp  them.  Swiftly  and  eagerly  Mrs. 
Green  opened  the  dead  woman's  desk.  The 
very  first  paper  she  saw  was  the  will — the  will 
as  Miss  Meredith  had  put  it  away  unsigned,  un- 
witnessed, and  worthless.  She  stood  with  the 
paper  in  her  hand,  stunned,  though  not  mucli 
surprised,  after  all.  No,  she  had  always  felt  it 
would  end  thus ;  but  yet  that  end  crushed  her. 
It  was  the  close  to  every  hope,  to  every  dream 
which  had  made  the  present  less  bitter.  No- 
thing was  left  now — nothing !  A  step  on  the 
stairs  roused  her.  She  hastily  tlu-ust  the  paper 
in  her  pocket — but  the  step  passed  by.  Then 
Mrs.   Green   recovered   her  presence   of  mind, 
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locked  the  desk,  put  back  the  keys  on  Miss 
Meredith's  bed,  and  quietly  left  the  room. 

Silvia  happened  to  be  the  very  first  person 
whom  she  met. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Green,  rais- 
ing her  hands  in  dismay,  "  only  think  I  I  do 
believe  poor  Miss  Meredith  is  dead  I" 

"  Dead !"  cried  Silvia,  starting  back. 

"It  was  that  opiate,  that  dreadful  opiate 
which  killed  her,"  continued  Mrs.  Green  with  in- 
creasing agitation. 

"But  is  she  dead?"  asked  Sihaa. 

She  passed  by  her,  she  opened  the  door,  she 
approached  the  bed,  and  stood  and  looked  in 
silent  awe. 

"  Well !"  said  Mrs.  Green,  who  had  followed 
her  in. 

"  Yes,  she  is  dead — really  dead,"  replied  Sil- 
via in  a  low  voice ;  and  she  felt  subdued  and 
downcast,  as  she  remembered  how  she  had  last 
seen  that  passionate  angry  face,  now  so  cold 
and  rigid. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

1VT0W  indeed  was  Lady  John's  house  in  a  com- 
Xl  motion.  The  burning  down  of  the  cha- 
teau Avas  nothing  to  it.  Indeed,  to  do  Lady 
John  justice,  a  death,  a  sudden  death,  too,  in 
her  own  house,  was,  as  she  said  herself,  more 
than  she  had  bargained  for.  This  unexpected 
wrong  furnished  her  with  a  theme  on  wliich 
she  poured  forth  ample  comments. 

"You  know.  Professor  Smith,"  she  said  to 
that  gentleman,  "  that  I  did  not  bargain  for 
that.  I  never  so  much  as  invited  Miss  Mere- 
dith, and  she  came  and  settled  herself,  and  died 
here!"  resentfully  added  Lady  John,  as  if  she 
were  struck  with  Miss  Meredith's  want  of  con- 
sideration. 

Miss  Meredith's  death,  indeed,  was  an  event 
attended  with  many  consequences.  Miss  Mere- 
dith was   rich,  and   notorious  for  will-making, 
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and  Mr.  Meredith  was  her  heir-at-law.  So  even 
before  Doctor  Landais  had  arrived,  and  pro- 
nounced Miss  Meredith  to  be  really  dead,  Lady- 
John  sent  for  her  young  neighbour.  Mr.  En- 
field's information  proved  to  have  been  wholly 
incorrect.  For  when  that  gentleman  himself 
zealously  rushed  off  to  fetch  Mr.  Meredith,  he 
found  that  Mr.  Meredith  had  been  gone  twenty- 
four  hours — not  to  America,  however — and  must 
be  telegraphed  for ! 

"  You  must  have  the  seals  on,  Lady  John," 
said  busy  Mr.  Enfield  when  he  dispatched  the 
telegram  ;  "  there  may  be  a  ^dll  amongst  Miss 
Meredith's  papers,  you  know.  And  you  must 
have  the  notary,  or  the  greffier,  or  the  maire,  or 
one  of  these  fellows,  to  seal  up  everything  till 
Mr.  Meredith  comes  up." 

"I  shall  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  my  house," 
tartly  said  Lady  John.  "  Professor  Smith  shall 
lock  up  everything  at  once." 

"  Lady  John,"  cried  the  poor  Professor,  look- 
ing uneasy,  "  you  don't  mean " 

"  I  mean  that  I  am  not  going  to  have  Miss 
Meredith's  desk  and  drawers  and  trunks  open 
to  any  one  or  to  every  one.  Both  Ada  and  Mrs. 
Green  may  have  an  interest  in  her  will,  and  that 
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matter  shall  be  seen  to  at  once.  I  will  have  no 
responsibility." 

It  was  useless  to  protest,  so  the  Professor 
submitted,  but  with  looks  which  plainly  be- 
tokened his  reluctance.  Miss  Gray  positively 
declined  being  present ;  but  Mrs.  Green,  though 
she  would  gladly  have  stayed  away,  was  borne 
down  by  Lady  John,  and  compelled,  like  the 
poor  Professor,  to  go  up  to  ^liss  Meredith's 
room  forthwith. 

When  they  all  entered  the  hashed  apartment 
on  tiptoe,  they  found  Symons,  Miss  Meredith's 
maid,  sitting  by  the  bed  on  which  her  dead 
mistress  was  already  laid  out.  Symons,  whose 
temper  had  been  much  tried,  looked  sour  and 
scornful  as  she  heard  of  the  intended  proceed- 
ings. It  was  evident  she  considered  them  as 
meant  against  herself.  She  muttered  some- 
thing, darted  an  angry  look  at  Lady  John,  and 
left  the  room. 

"  I  really  think  we  should  not,  Lady  John/' 
whispered  Professor  Smith,  much  disturbed.  "  I 
am  afraid  it  is  indecorous." 

Lady  John's  only  answer  was  to  open  the 
window,  and  let  in  the  warm  sunshine ;  but 
though  she  tried  to  look  business-like,  she  was 
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evidently  flurried.  The  Professor  was  pale,  and. 
Mrs.  Green  cast  furtive  looks  around  her.  Lady 
John  whispered  to  her, 

"  We  must  have  the  keys." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  was  the  hesitating  reply. 
"  But,  Lady  John " 

She  paused ;  Lady  John  was  glancing  round 
the  room  in  search  of  Miss  Meredith's  keys,  and 
not  heeding  her.  Mrs.  Green  lightly  touched 
her  shoulder,  and  Lady  John,  looking  round, 
saw  her  pale  face  and  startled  eyes. 

"  Shall  we  not  draw  the  curtains  of  the  bed  ?" 
whispered  Mrs.  Green. 

"  True,  you  had  better,"  answered  Lady  John, 
in  the  same  low  tone. 

"  Perhaps  Professor  Smith  would  be  so  kind," 
said  Mrs.  Green,  imploringly.  She  seemed  to 
have  a  strange  dread  of  and  shrinking  from  the 
poor  dead  woman's  vicinity. 

Professor  Smith,  on  being  appealed  to,  looked 
decidedly  uncomfortable  ;  but  he  was  too  good- 
natured  to  object,  so  he  went  and  closed  the 
curtains,  fastening  them  with  a  pin  which  Mrs. 
Green  gave  him ;  and  Miss  Meredith  being  thus 
excluded  from  all  knowledge  of  their  proceed- 
ings, the  search  for  her  keys  began. 
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She  lay  there  very  silent  and  quiet ;  surely 
they  need  not  have  feared  her.  She  could  not 
raise  a  hand,  or  move  a  finger,  or  utter  a  word 
to  check  them  ;  and  yet  they  seemed  to  dread 
her  so.  That  sharp  tongue  which  could  re- 
prove no  more,  that  imperious  voice  which  none 
could  hear  again,  had  not  yet  lost  all  their 
power.  Something  was  left  to  check  and  to 
awe  them  still.  Lady  John  recovered  first. 
She  saw  the  dead  woman's  keys,  where  Symons 
had  laid  them,  and  taking  them  up,  she  handed 
them  to  Professor  Smith.  He  tried  Miss  Mere- 
dith's desk,  and  found  it  locked,  as  well  as  her 
trunk,  which  stood  in  a  window.  He  next  took 
the  keys  out  of  a  bureau,  and  a  large  wardrobe  ; 
and  the  proceedings,  such  as  they  were,  being 
ended,  they  all  left  the  room,  shut  the  door,  and 
left  Miss  Meredith  to  her  rest — the  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Green  both  looking  much  relieved. 

"  x^nd  now.  Professor  Smith,"  said  Lady  John, 
"  you  will  please  to  seal  up  all  these  keys  with 
your  own  seal,  and  to  keep  them  till  the  funeral 
is  over.'' 

They  met  Mr.  Meredith  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase.  He  had  just  arrived — not  in  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Enfield's  telegram,  however ;  and 
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though  collected,  he  was  so  pale  as  to  be  almost 
colourless.  He  bowed  on  hearing  what  Lady 
John  had  done,  but  made  no  comment,  till  she 
added  with  her  unceremonious  frankness, 

"  I  don't  fancy  there's  a  will,  Mr.  Meredith ; 
and  of  course  you  come  in  for  all  the  property, 
in  that  case." 

"  There  may  be  a  will  in  England,''  he  replied, 
a  little  coldly. 

"  So  there  may.  What  about  the  funeral,  if 
you  please  ?" 

Mr.  Meredith  stood  for  awhile,  with  his  hand 
on  the  banisters.  "  I  never  heard  Miss  Meredith 
express  any  wish  on  this  subject,"  he  replied  ; 
"  let  us  bury  her  here.  If  a  will  should  be  found 
later,  in  which  the  matter  is  mentioned,  we  can 
have  her  removed  to  England,  if  need  be." 

"Did  Miss  Meredith  ever  mention  this  to 
you  ?"  asked  Lady  John,  turning  to  Mrs.  Green, 
who  stood  by  them  a  silent  listener. 

"Never,"  replied  Mrs.  Green,  with  a  sad 
shake  of  the  head.  "  Poor  dear  soul,  she  hated 
to  talk  of  such  things  !" 

"  Then  I  suppose  the  funeral  takes  place  to- 
morrow, Mr.  Meredith — that  is  French  law,  you 
know." 
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'^  I  shall  ask  for  one  day's  delay.  I  hope  you 
do  not  object,  Lady  John  ?" 

Lady  John  rather  shortly  replied  that  she  did 
not ;  and  this  matter  being  settled,  Mr.  Mere- 
dith bowed  again  and  went  up. 

"  He  is  going  up  to  her  room,"  whispered 
Mrs.  Green  to  Lady  John. 

Symons  had  already  returned  to  her  post 
when  Mr.  Meredith  entered  the  room  in  which 
his  dead  cousin  lay. 

"  You  may  stay,  Symons,"  he  said,  as  she 
made  a  motion  to  go. 

She  went  to  the  window.  Mr.  Meredith  sat 
down  in  the  chair  she  had  left  vacant,  and  looked 
very  long  and  very  earnestly  at  the  dead  woman. 
She  had  been  the  tyrant  of  his  childhood  and 
early  youth,  and  she  had  been  so  hard  to  his 
manhood  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  bear  her 
yoke.  If  she  left  no  will  her  death  gave  him  a 
noble  fortune,  independence,  and  liberty.  Who, 
then,  could  believe  in  the  depth  and  sincerity  of 
the  sorrow  with  which  he  gazed  at  that  pale 
cold  face  ?  They  had  parted  in  -s^Tath,  but  she 
had  loved  him,  and  he  knew  it ;  and  he,  too, 
had  loved  her,  and  he  felt  grief,  sorrow  deep 
and  true,  that  she  was  dead.     He  had  been  a 
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boy  in  her  care,  and,  after  all,  she  had  not  al- 
ways been  tyrannical;  there  had  been  bright, 
fond  moments  for  these  two,  hours  of  peace  and 
amity,  the  memory  of  which  now  came  back 
^\^th  reproachful  force  and  vividness.  He  could 
not  repent ;  what  he  had  done  he  would  do 
again ;  his  mind  was  too  strong  and  clear  for 
morbid  doubts  and  misgivings,  but  he  could  re- 
gret that  so  much  bitterness  had  arisen  between 
them.  Oh  I  if  it  could  have  been  otherwise ! 
If  this  woman  who  had  reared  him  had  been 
more  gentle  and  forbearing,  if  she  had  been  his 
friend  even  more  than  his  benefactress,  if  she 
had  not  tried  his  patience  beyond  endurance, 
there  need  not  have  been  the  memory  of  an 
angry  parting  between  them  now,  and  death, 
though  bitter,  need  not  have  had  the  deeper 
bitterness  of  a  final  estrangement.  And  yet  he 
did  not,  he  could  not  believe  that  her  last 
thoughts  of  him  had  been  unkind.  She  had 
wronged  him  cruelly.  He  felt  sure  that  to  her 
remorseless  hand  he  could  trace  the  loss  of  the 
girl  he  loved ;  and,  notwithstanding  this,  he 
forgave  her  so  freely,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  too 
must  have  been  forgiven.  A  truly  noble  and 
generous  nature   ever   falls   into   the   error   of 
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judging  others  by  its  own  standard.  Mr.  Mere- 
dith was  too  large-minded  to  cherish  resent- 
ment, and  that  generous  obhvion  which  he  was 
wilhng  to  extend  to  others  he  took  for  granted 
in  his  own  case.  All  un kindness,  all  memory 
of  wrath,  was  put  by  as  he  looked  at  his  dead 
cousin;  and  when  he  rose  and  pressed  a  last  kiss 
on  her  cold  cheek.  Miss  Meredith  was  forgiven 
as  freely  as  ever  Mr.  Meredith  hoped  to  be  for- 
given. 

That  peculiar  stillness  which  falls  on  the 
dwelling  where  death  is,  now  fell  on  Lady 
John's  house.  Lady  John,  who  hated  restraint 
of  any  kind,  kept  in  her  own  room  ;  Professor 
Smith  aijd  Mr.  Enfield  got  in  a  corner  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  talked  there  in  whispers, 
being  occasionally  joined  by  Miss  Georgie 
Lovell,  who  looked  scared;  and  Mrs.  Barton, 
who  looked  as  if  her  hands  Avere  full  of  busi- 
ness. Mrs.  Green  and  Miss  Gray  were  in- 
visible, unless  at  meal  times,  but  how  engaged 
no  one  knew,  and  Silvia  remained  in  the  garden, 
seeming  to  shun  everyone,  and  to  brood  over 
her  own  thoughts.  Silvia  was  thinking  of  !Miss 
Meredith's  will,  that  will  which  she  had  wit- 
nessed, and  which  enjoined  on  Miss  Gray  and 
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Mr.  Meredith  that  they  should  marry.  How 
would  they  feel,  how  would  they  act  when  it 
was  found  and  read?  Could  she  doubt  that 
they  would  obey  it  ?  And  if  they  did,  what 
was  it  to  her  ?  Her  separation  from  Mr.  Mere- 
dith was  final  in  every  sense.  She  had  given 
up  Madame  de  I'Epine,  and  her  old  home ;  she 
was  to  become  Mr.  Lo veil's  wife,  not  at  some 
indefinite  futm^e  period,  but  in  two  weeks,  and 
he  had  gone  to  Paris  to  make  preparations  for 
their  speedy  marriage,  with  her  knowledge  and 
consent.  What,  then,  was  it  to  her  if  Mr.  Mere- 
dith married  Ada  Gray?  Nothing.  She  said 
so  to  herself  again  and  again,  but  in  vain.  Even 
the  remembrance  of  that  poor  dead  woman,  who 
lay  cold  and  still  in  her  room  upstairs,  failed  to 
check  the  rebellious  thoughts  which  would  come 
to  the  Italian  girl's  young  heart.  She  would 
have  scorned  to  feel  resentment  against  one  for 
whom  the  grave  was  waiting,  but  she  could  not 
think  of  Miss  Meredith  without  also  thinking, 
"  It  is  her  doing  !" 

To  Lady  John's  great  satisfaction,  the  morn- 
ing of  the  funeral  at  length  came  round,  and 
the  ceremony,  brief,  solemn,  and  impressive, 
was  over.     The  thought  of  death  is  ever  pathe- 
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tic  and  eloquent,  and  Silvia,  who  was  much 
subdued,  sat  in  one  of  the  drawing-room  "win- 
dows, feeling  for  the  time,  at  least,  corrected 
and  penitent.  She  would  have  liked  her  own 
thoughts  best,  but  this  neither  Mrs.  Barton  nor 
Miss  Lovell  would  suffer.  Both  these  ladies 
felt  much  interested  in  certain  proceedings 
which  were  even  then  going  on  upstairs,  but 
from  which  they  had  been  excluded.  Miss 
Georgie  was  loud  in  her  complaints,  on  which 
Mrs.  Barton  kept  a  running  commentary. 

"  I  should  have  liked  to  see  the  looking  for  a 
will,"  said  Miss  Lovell,  pouting. 

"  My  love.  Lady  John  cannot  be  crowded, 
and  they're  seven  upstairs — Lady  John,  Profes- 
sor Smith,  Mr.  Meredith,  Miss  Gray,  Mrs.  Green, 
and  Mr.  Enfield — no,  it's  only  six." 

"  What  is  Professor  Smith  doing  up  there  ?" 
resentfully  asked  Miss  Lovell. 

"  He  had  the  keys  sealed  up,  my  love." 

"  Of  course  he  had — just  like  him — fussy !" 

Mrs.  Barton  ignored  the  remark,  and  thought 
she  would  go  up  and  see  how  they  were  getting 
on.    She  soon  came  back  with  a  graphic  report. 

"  Mr.  Meredith  and  Miss  Gray  are  standing 
apart  in  the  window.     Dear  Ada  looks  lovely 
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in  her  mourning.  Poor  Mrs.  Green  is  crying, 
poor  dear ;  and  Professor  Smith  was  going 
through  the  sixth  drawer  in  the  old  bureau, 
you  know,  with  Lady  John  and  Mr.  Enfield 
looking  on. 

"  Could  I  not  have  looked  on  as  well  as  Mr. 
Enfield  ?"  asked  Miss  Lovell,  resentfully. 

"  My  dear,  they  usually  prefer  gentlemen  in 
these  cases." 

"  There  it  is !"  replied   Miss   Lovell,  getting 
more  and  more  aggrieved — "  girls  are  always 
put  upon.     I  may  never  get  the  chance  of  see- 
ing a  will  looked  for,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Barton  made  a  soothing  remark,  which 
so  e^ddently  exasperated  Miss  Georgie  Lovell, 
that  she  prudently  withdrew  again,  to  see 
"  how  they  were  getting  on." 

Mrs.  Barton  remained  a  good  while  away. 
She  was  a  little  flurried  when  she  came  back. 

"  Only  think,"  she  said,  addressing  Silvia,  for 
she  was  still  mindful  of  Miss  Lovell's  last  re- 
pulse, "  there  is  no  will.  All  the  property  goes 
to  Mr.  Meredith  and  poor  Ada,  and  poor  dear 
Mrs.  Green  gets  nothing." 

Silvia  raised  her  eyes,  and  looked  earnestly 
at  the  speaker. 
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"  Mr.  Meredith  gets  all !"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  my  dear ;  he  is  heir-at-law,  and  as  Miss 
Meredith  left  no  will " 

"  But  Miss  Meredith  did  make  a  will !"  ex- 
claimed Silvia,  *'  for  Mrs.  Groom  and  I  ^vitnes8- 
ed  it." 

"  Did  she  really  ?  and  to  whom  did  she  leave 
the  property,  then  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Barton,  all 
cmiosity. 

Silvia  tiu'ned  crimson. 

"  Miss  Meredith  signed  the  will,  but  did  not 
give  it  to  us  to  read." 

''  My  dear,  this  must  be  mentioned.  Miss 
Gray — Lady  John,"  she  said,  eagerly,  as  they 
entered  the  room,  "  it  seems  Miss  Meredith 
made  her  will,  and  that  Mademoiselle  Nardi 
witnessed  it." 

At  once  Silvia  was  the  centre  of  an  eager, 
questioning  group,  but  she  could  only  repeat 
what  she  had  already  said.  It^  was  enough, 
however,  to  create  a  sensation.  A  will  most 
probably  meant  that  Mr.  Meredith  was  disin- 
herited, j 

"  Professor  Smith,  what  shall  I  do  T  asked 
Lady  John  of  her  prime-minister. 

"  I  think  Mr.  Meredith  should  hear  Madcmoi- 
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selle  Nardi's  statement  at  once,"  was  Professor 
Smith's  reply.     "  He  cannot  be  far." 

"  Why  should  I  tell  him  ?"  she  asked,  impetu 
oiisly :    then,   meeting   Professor   Smith's    sur- 
prised look,  she  added,  more  calmly — "  Yes,  of 
course  I  shall  tell  him." 

A  messenger  was  at  once  sent  for  Mr.  Mere- 
dith. He  was  soon  overtaken,  and  came  back 
at  once,  guessing  rightly  the  cause  of  the  sum- 
mons. When  he  entered  the  drawing-room,  he 
saw  Lady  John  sitting  in  her  red  velvet  chair ;  he 
also  saw,  half-hidden  behind  the  window-curtain, 
a  dark  skirt,  and  he  knew  as  well  as  if  she  had 
stood  in  the  sunlight  who  it  was  that  stood 
there.  But  he  seemed  to  see  Lady  John  alone, 
and  it  was  she  whom  he  addressed.  Lady  John 
was  a  little  flurried. 

"  Why,  yes,  I  did  send  for  you,"  she  said ;  "it 
seems,  Mr.  Meredith,  that  Miss  Meredith  did 
make  a  will." 

"  I  always  thought  she  had.  Where  did  you 
find  it.  Lady  John  ?" 

"  Oh  !  we  have  not  found  it.  Only  Mademoi- 
selle Nardi  says  there  is  a  will.  My  dear,  will 
you  tell  Mr.  Meredith  f ' 

Thus  summoned,  Silvia  came  forth.     She  was 
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very  pale,  and  spite  all  she  could  do  to  conceal 
her  emotion,  she  trembled.  She  could  not  in 
honour  conceal  what  she  knew,  and  yet  the  \vi\\ 
to  whose  existence  she  felt  bound  to  testify 
would  most  probably  compel,  or  at  least  induce, 
Mr.  Meredith  to  marry  Ada  Gray.  She  was 
another  man's  promised  wife,  and  yet  she  could 
not  bear  this  thought.  She  could  not  bear  it, 
but  must,  as  we  must  all  bear  so  many  things 
that  seem  intolerable  to  our  frailty. 

"Miss  Meredith  asked  me  and  Mrs.  Groom 
to  witness  the  signing  of  her  will,"  she  said,  in 
a  low,  even  voice ;  "  that  was  a  week  ago,  I  be- 
lieve. We  did  so,  and  she  asked  us  both  not 
to  talk  of  it ;  so  I  did  not  mention  it  to  any- 
one." 

"  And  where  did  Miss  Meredith  put  her  will 
away,  may  I  ask  ?" 

"  In  her  desk.  It  was  written  on  blue  paper, 
like  that  which  you  use." 

"  Foolscap.  Did  you  meet  with  any  foolscap 
in  your  search.  Lady  John  V 

**  I  am  sure  there  was  not  a  scrap." 

"  Then  the  will  is  hidden.  Lady  John,  I 
am  distressed  to  trouble  you  again ;  but  this  is 
too  important  a  matter  to  be  put  by — too  im- 
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portant,  at  least,  to  the  interests  of  others.  A 
will  may  concern  Miss  Gray  very  closely.  I 
must  ask  you  to  institute  another  search  for  this 
document." 

"  If  it  still  exists,"  said  Lady  John. 

"  Just  so.  And  the  sooner  the  search  takes 
place  the  better,  I  believe." 

Lady  John  quite  agreeing  to  this,  they  all 
proceeded  once  more  to  the  room  which  had 
once  been  Miss  Meredith's.  It  was  now  bright 
with  sunshine.  Bright,  warm  and  gay,  but  the 
disturbed  aspect  which  death  leaves  behind  it 
was  on  it  still.     Otherwise  it  was  unchanged. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  where  to  begin,"  said 
Lady  John. 

"Let  us  just  go  over  it  all  again,"  said  the 
Professor. 

"  Yes,  do,"  m-ged  Miss  Lovell,  for  both  she 
and  Mrs.  Barton  were  present  now. 

Lady  John  felt  too  anxious  to  mind  the  room 
being  crowded.  Lady  John  was  very  fond  of 
Ada  in  her  way,  and  a  will  might  mean  a  for- 
tune for  Miss  Gray. 

The  search  began  anew  with  Miss  Meredith's 
desk.    It  held  various  papers,  letters  and  bills  ; 
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they  were  all  minutely  examined,  but  nothing 
like  a  will  was  found. 

"  Nothing  there,"  said  Lady  John ;  and  she 
went  to  the  bureau,  with  its  six  small  drawers. 

Every  one  of  these  was  searched,  but  still  no 
will  was  discovered.  A  mahogany  clothes  press, 
holding  various  articles  of  dress,  was  tried  next. 
One  after  one  its  contents  were  raised  and  ex- 
amined, but  still  no  sheet  of  foolscap  rewarded 
the  search.  Lady  John  began  to  think  there 
was  no  will.  She  was  disappointed,  and  did 
not  care  to  hide  that  she  was  so. 

'•  Are  you  very  sure  that  you  did  sign  a  will  ?" 
she  said  to  Silvia,  who  had  followed  them  up- 
stairs.    • 

Silvia  did  not  answer.  She  was  very  pale, 
and  stood  amongst  them  with  something  in  her 
hand.  They  looked ;  it  was  a  sheet  of  blue 
foolscap. 

"  Is  that  the  will  f  cried  Lady  John. 

"I  believe  it  is,"  answered  Silvia,  a  little 
faintly.  "  I  saw  it  under  the  bed,  and  picked  it 
up." 

"  It  is  the  will  I"  cried  Lady  John,  taking  it 
from  her  hand.  "  Why,  don't  you  see  your  sig- 
nature ?" 
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Silvia  looked;  slie  saw  her  own  name  and 
Mrs.  Groom's  cramped  handwriting  under  it,  and 
she  said  mechanically  : 

"  Yes,  I  see  it.     That  is  my  wi'iting." 

Lady  John  handed  the  will  to  Mr.  Meredith. 
The  paper  had  opened  in  her  hands,  and  involun- 
tarily, perhaps,  he  allowed  his  eyes  to  rest  upon 
it.  Ada,  who  stood  behind  him,  bent  forward  and 
glanced  at  the  paper  over  his  shoulder. 

He  raised  his  eyes  ;  their  looks  met,  as  Silvia, 
who  was  watching  them,  feverishly  clasping  her 
hands,  saw  well.  That  look  between  the  two 
cousins  lasted  one  moment  only ;  but  Silvia  read 
it  well,  or  thought  that  she  read  it. 

"  They  will  marry,"  she  thought ;  and  unable 
to  look  on,  she  left  the  room. 

She  had  time,  however,  to  hear  Mr.  Meredith 
saying : 

"Perhaps  Professor  Smith  will  kindly  take 
charge  of  this?" 
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THE  weary  day  was  over,  and  Sihda  sat  in 
Lady  John's  drawing-room,  pale,  silent, 
and  apart,  till,  to  her  trouble  and  pain,  Mrs.  Bar- 
ton came  and  sat  by  her. 

There  are  days  and  hours  when  speech  is 
both  wearisome  and  bitter,  and  this  was  such  a 
day  for  her. 

"  I  think  there  never  was  a  sweeter  man  than 
Mr.  Meredith,"  began  Mrs.  Barton,  with  her 
bright,  pensive  look  ;  "  don't  you  ?" 

Silvia  bit  her  lip,  and  turned  her  head,  and  did 
not  answer  at  once. 

"  Is  not  Miss  Gray  very  charming,  too  ?"  she 
asked,  with  a  curling  lip. 

"  Oh  I  such  a  dear !"  cried  Mrs.  Barton  enthu- 
siastically. "  Entre  nous,^^  this  was  said  with  a 
slight  whisper,  "  they  are  wonderfully  suited  to 
each  other,  and  yet,  do  you  know,  I  do  not 
think  they  can  marry  just  yet." 
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"  Whj  not  ?"  asked  Silvia,  almost  sharply. 

"  Well,  Ada  has  great  expectations,"  medita- 
tively replied  Mr.  Barton,  "  but  how  are  people 
to  live  upon  that,  my  dear  ?  I  daresay  they  will 
not  marry  till  he  comes  back  ?" 

"  Where  is  he  going?" 

"  To  iVmerica  as  civil  engineer,  I  believe,  for 
three  years  they  say.  Pity  to  wait  three 
years;  but  I  suspect  they  will  not  mind  it, 
either  of  them." 

Silvia  was  silent. 

"You  see,"  said  Mrs.  Barton,  rubbing  her 
knitting-needle  thoughtfully  up  and  down  her 
nose,  "  how  are  they  to  marry  ?  There's  Mr. 
Meredith,  who  has  been  making  such  sacrifices 
for  that  poor  brother-in-law  of  his,  that  I  dare 
say  he  has  not  a  shilling  left  beyond  his  profes- 
sional income.  Put  that  at  four  or  five  hundred 
a  year,  which,  for  a  young  man  is  really  very 
fair,  how  are  they  to  marry  on  five  hundred  a 
year — say  even  six  or  seven  I  Suppose  they  had 
a  villa  at  Saint  John's  Wood  or  Highgate,  or 
anywhere,  must  they  not  have  a  hundred  a  year 
rent  at  least,  and  two  or  three  servants,  two 
maids,  and  a  page  to  open  the  garden  gate  and 
clean  the  knives  1   Well,  then,  there's  living  and 
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dress,  and  company-seeing,  and  children,''  added 
Mrs.  Barton ;  "  they  never  can  do  it  on  six  hun- 
dred a  year — never,  my  dear  Mademoiselle 
Nardi." 

Silvia  looked  at  her. 

"  And  Miss  Meredith's  property  ?"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Ah !  to  be  sm-e,  such  a  pity  for  poor  Mr. 
Meredith,"  said  Mrs.  Barton,  confidentially. 

"  What  is  f  asked  Silvia  impatiently. 

**  Why,  the  loss  of  Miss  Meredith's  property. 
It  seems  she  has  left  it  all  to  Mrs.  Green." 

Silvia  felt  stunned.  Then  Miss  Meredith  had 
altered  her  will,  and  she  had  undoubtedly  alter- 
ed it  through  what  Silvia  had  so  imprudently 
told  her.  At  a  time  when  trouble  and  grief, 
and  shame  and  sorrow,  were  lying  in  wait  for 
Charles  Meredith  and  his  sister,  her  folly  had 
added  ruin. 

Mrs.  Barton  made  some  trivial  remark ;  but 
Silvia  did  not  hear  or  heed  her.  She  sat  wdth 
hands  clasped  on  her  lap,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on 
a  picture  of  Watteau's  before  her.  But  she  did 
not  see  it.  The  shepherdesses  in  pink  and  blue 
satin,  with  their  little  feet  in  high-heeled  shoes, 
stepping  so  daintily  on  the  smooth  green  sward, 
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the  gallant  shepherds  piping  so  faithfully  to 
these  fair  damsels,  were  alike  unheeded  by  Sil- 
via. She  felt  a  dull  pain  because  he  was  going 
away,  and  keen  remorse  because  she  had  helped 
to  ruin  him ;  and  a  sickening  of  the  heart  when 
she  thought  of  him  and  Ada  Gray.  Then  sud- 
denly a  light  flashed  upon  her  mind.  Since  the 
will  was  altered,  it  was  not  that  which  she  had 
witnessed.  The  signature  she  had  acknowledged 
as  her  own  that  very  morning,  was,  must  be,  a 
forgery,  and  who  but  Mrs.  Green  was  the 
forger  ?  She  looked  up  with  a  sudden  start, 
and  saw  her  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  full- 
blown, placid  as  ever.  Silvia's  mind  felt  in  a 
tumult ;  then  above  that  stormy  sea  rose  a 
strong  and  clear  conviction.  The  fraud,  since 
fraud  there  was,  must  be  unveiled  by  her,  and 
Mr.  Meredith  must  be  righted — he  must.  He 
would  stay  at  home — of  course  he  would,  and 
marry  Ada  Gray.  Well,  what  matter  t  It 
must  be  ;  and  what  was  it  to  her  ?  That  will 
was  not  the  true  will.  If  the  true  will  was  not 
to  be  found,  Charles  Meredith  got  all,  as  heir- 
at-law  ;  and  if  it  was  found,  why,  let  him  marry 
Ada.  Once  more,  what  was  it  to  her?  A  sort 
of  fever  was  on  her.     She  felt  bound  to  see  at 
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once  about  this.  Yet  to  do  so  she  must  know 
more  than  she  knew.  She  suddenly  left  Mrs. 
Barton's  side,  and  putting  on  a  playful  face,  she 
went  up  to  Mrs.  Green. 

"My  goodness,  Mrs.  Green  !"  she  said,  "is  it 
true  Miss  Mereditli  is  leaving  you  all  that  money? 
And  I  never  congratulated  you  I" 

Mrs.  Green  looked  at  her.  There  was  a  vague 
doubt  in  her  heavy  face,  a  vague  fear  in  her  eyes. 

*'  Yes,"  she  said,  hesitatingly,  "  Miss  Meredith 
had  always  promised  to  do  something  for  me, 
but  she  was  so  variable,  poor  dear,  that  I  scarcely 
knew  Avhether  to  hope  for  it  or  not.  So  much 
as  that  I  never  expected.  And  yet  it  comes  in 
so  well,'.'  she  added,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Very  true ;  but  poor  Mr.  Meredith  gets 
nothing." 

Mrs.  Green  looked  troubled. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  replied ;  "  but  you 
know,  dear,  that  what  you  told  Miss  Meredith 
did  set  her  so  against  him." 

It  was  Silvia's  turn  to  wince.  Yes,  she  had 
done  it  all.  She  had  wrought  his  undoing  and 
her  own,  and  therefore  was  she  bound  to  repair 
it !  But  the  very  magnitude  of  Mrs.  Green's 
guilt,  which   she   did   not   doubt   one  second, 
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awed  and  subdued  her  impetuous  wish  for  jus- 
tice. Mr.  Meredith  must  be  righted,  even  at 
Mrs.  Green's  expense.  But  how  was  she,  Silvia, 
to  do  it?  She  detested  the  crime,  but  she 
shrank  from  punishing  the  culprit  too  severely. 
She  did  not  care  about  Mrs.  Green,  but  she 
pitied  her ;  besides,  she  had  received  fr*om  her 
some  little  kindnesses,  the  memory  of  which 
smote  her  as  she  thought  of  the  part  which  she 
must  now  act.  "  If  I  expose  her,"  Silvia  said 
to  her  own  thoughts,  "  she  is  ruined ;  she 
becomes  the  scorn  of  them  all,  and  who  knows 
how  it  will  end?"  A  vision  of  a  despairing 
Mrs.  Green,  hanging  from  the  bed-post,  came 
to  Silvia,  and  sickened  her  "vvith  fear.  Yet  what 
was  she  to  do  ?  She  could  not — no,  she  could 
not  let  Mr.  Meredith  be  plundered,  and  grant 
impunity  and  a  splendid  fortune  to  Mrs.  Green. 
That  was  impossible.  Suddenly  a  bright 
thought  struck  her.  Why  not  lay  the  matter 
before  Mr.  Meredith  himself?  He  would  know 
how  to  deal  leniently  wdth  the  culprit ;  he 
would  know  how  to  spare  her,  and  yet  get  his 
'own  back.  Where  Silvia  saw  darkness  and 
ruin,  his  clear  and  vigorous  mind  would  find  a 
way  out  into  light. 
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**My  dear,  what  are  you  thinking  of?"  asked 
Mrs.  Green,  feeling  rather  uneasy  at  seeing  Silvia 
standing  thus  before  her  in  a  brown  study. 

"When  is  Mr.  Meredith  going?"  asked  Silvia. 

"Going! — is  he  going?"  asked  Mrs.  Green, 
opening  her  eyes. 

"  Did  you  ask  about  Mr.  Meredith's  departure, 
Mademoiselle  Nardi?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Enfield. 

Silvia  turned  round,  and  replied  that  she  did. 

"Mr.  Meredith  is  going  at  five  o'clock  to-mor- 
row morning,"  said  Mr.  Enfield,  triumphant  at 
having  been  used  as  a  gazette. 

The  information  sobered  Silvia.  At  five  the 
next  morning!  Then  she  must  act  at  once. 
She  looked  at  the  slanting  sun  sweeping  with  a 
golden  light  across  the  village  in  the  valley; 
she  saw  the  little  grey  church  tower  rising  in 
the  yellow  sunset,  a  soft  haze  floating  over  the 
heights,  and  a  brown  cloud  tinged  ^\4th  gold, 
floating  softly  across  the  blue  sky.  She  watched 
it,  and,  like  the  renegade  in  the  "  Bride  of  Co- 
rinth," she  gave  herself  the  time  it  took  to  pass 
behind  the  church-tower  for  reflection. 

"  My  love,  where  are  you  going  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Barton,  as  she  saw  Silvia  leaving  the  drawing- 
room. 
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"  To  take  a  walk,"  replied  Mademoiselle  Nardi 
carelessly.  She  had  decided  on  seeking  and 
speaking  to  Charles  Meredith  at  once. 

She  walked  swiftly,  and  though  she  knew  it 
not,  with  a  sort  of  joy.  Do  what  she  would, 
she  could  not  help  feeling  glad  that  she  was 
going  to  prove  her  repentance,  and  perhaps,  too, 
to  see  him  once  more.  She  felt  in  that  feverish 
high-wrought  mood  in  which  one  thought  rules 
every  other.  For  her  that  thought  was  :  "  He 
will  marry  Ada  Gray,  and  it  shall  be  my  doing ; 
and  I  am  glad  that  I  am  doing  it.  I  am  glad 
that  I  am  not  so  mean  as  to  grudge  him  and 
her  money  and  happiness.  I  am  glad  that  I 
shall  not  so  wrong  my  own  soul  as  to  deny  jus- 
tice. I  am  glad,  though  I  suffer  to  do  this.  1 
know  he  will  be  merciful  to  poor  Mrs.  Green,  if 
it  were  only  because  I  ask  him." 

Unfortunate  thought,  on  which,  as  on  swift 
pinions,  memory  flew  back  to  lost  days,  during 
which  Silvia  Nardi  had  asked  boons  that  had 
not  been  denied  by  Mr.  Meredith.  And  were 
these  days  over? — was  it  possible?  Was  the 
story  she  had  once  read  in  his  eyes  abruptly 
closed,  like  a  tale  of  which  the  teller  is  weary 
before  it  is  fairly  ended,  and  will  say  no  more. 
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however  much  eager  listeners  may  entreat? 
Was  he  really  going  to  marry  Ada  Gray? 
Should  it  be  her  doing  just  as  Mr.  Lovell's  ring 
on  her  finger  had  come  there  because  she  had 
willed  it  so  ? 

With  this  thought  came  some  doubts  and 
fears,  which  assailed  Silvia  as  she  passed  the 
boundaries  of  Lady  John's  house.  Her  way  to 
the  chateau  was  along  a  lane  that  climbed  up 
a  hill  between  two  rows  of  nodding  trees  grow- 
ing on  high  banks,  and  almost  meeting  over  her 
head.  It  was  lonely,  very  lonely ;  besides,  was 
it  right  to  be  going  thus  alone  to  seek  Mr. 
Charles  Meredith,  and  would  Mr.  Lovell  like 
it? 

"  I  should  have  asked  Lady  John  or  Mrs. 
Barton  to  come  with  me,"  she  thought ;  "  but 
then  they  would  have  wanted  to  know  all  about 
it — and  poor  Mrs.  Green  I  I  would  not  have 
told  them — I  would  not.  No,  I  must  go  and 
see  him  myself — I  must !" 

Yet  she  stood  hesitating.  The  spot  where 
she  thus  paused  was  a  deep  rocky  nook  in  the 
lane,  that  hid  the  remainder  of  the  path  from 
her  view.  Beyond  that  dark  barrier  of  rock 
and  brushwood  and  di'ooping  trees,  seemed  to 
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lie  her  fate  ;  she  vaguely  felt  it,  and  paused  and 
doubted,  till  her  doubts  were  set  at  rest.  She 
heard  a  step  and  started,  and  before  she  could 
retrace  or  resume  her  course,  the  tall  form  and 
the  handsome,  though  somewhat  heavy  face  of 
Mr.  Lovell  appeared  before  her  in  the  grey  light 
of  the  place.  Silvia  remained  transfixed,  and 
though  Mr.  Lovell  was  not  a  very  clear-sighted 
man,  he  soon  perceived  that  he  was  the  very 
last  person  Mademoiselle  Nardi  expected  to 
meet  in  this  solitary  spot. 

*'  Didn't  expect  me  back  so  early  ?"  he  said, 
bending  a  keen  look  upon  her,  though  he  spoke 
very  carelessly. 

"  I  did  not  expect  you  back  at  all  to-day," 
replied  Silvia,  rallying ;  "  and  I  am  very  glad 
we  have  met,  Mr.  Lovell,  for  I  was  standing  here 
feeling  very  much  in  want  of  some  one,  and  not 
knowing  to  whom  to  apply." 

Mr.  Lovell  looked  at  her  with  a  sort  of  doubt. 
In  vain  her  look  met  his,  in  vain  her  voice 
sounded  frank  and  true ;  mistrust  was  at  the 
root  of  his  nature — not  deep,  jealous  mistrust, 
but  a  habitual  feeling,  none  the  less  powerful  for 
being  sluggish. 

"  Had  we  not  better  go  back?"  he  said,  taking 
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her  arm  ;  "  it  is  getting  late,  is  it  not  ?     I  felt 
anxious  when  they  told  me  you  were  out  alone." 

"  l^Oy  no,"  cried  Silvia,  with  involuntary  eager- 
ness, "  we  must  not  go  back — we  must  go  on,  if 
you  please,"  she  added,  more  doubtfully. 

"  Where  to  ?"  he  asked,  almost  bluntly. 

"  I  must  first  speak  to  you,"  she  replied,  in  a 
soft,  hesitating  tone.  ""'It  is  about  Mr.  Mere- 
dith." 

Mr.  Lovell's  countenance  at  once  became  sullen 
and  overcast ;  but  he  was  silent,  and  waited  to 
hear  more. 

"  Do  you  know  he  is  going  away  ?"  she  pur- 
sued. 

"  I  have  heard  so." 

"  To-morrow — to-morrow  morning  early." 

Mr.  Lovell  was  silent. 

"Well,  I  must  see  him  before  he  goes.  I 
have  something  to  say  to  him — something  which 
may  delay  his  journey — something,"  she  added, 
proudly,  looking  into  his  f\ice,  "  which  will,  I 
hope,  enable  him  to  marry  Miss  Gray  without 
waiting  for  her  great  expectations.  For  you 
know  he  is  poor  now,  quite  poor." 

"  Is  he  ?"  sulkily  replied  Mr.  Lovell. 

"  Well,  then,  I  was  going  to  see  him  about 
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that  when  you  came  upon  me  here.  You  do 
not  mind,  do  you  ?" 

Mr.  Lovell  pulled  his  whiskers,  and  looked 
very  black. 

"  But  I  do  mind !"  he  exclaimed,  angrily.  "  I 
do  mind  it,  by  Jove  !" 

"  Mr.  Lovell,"  said  Silvia,  looking  him  very 
earnestly  in  the  face,  "  am  I  not  going  to  marry 
you  r 

"  Just  so  !  Then  what  do  you  want  to  see 
him  for  r 

"  I  have  told  you  that  I  can  render  him  an 
important  service." 

She  spoke  very  coldly.  Mr.  Lovell  pulled  his 
whiskers ;  then  a  bright  idea  seemed  to  dawn 
across  his  mind. 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,"  he  said,  briskly,  "  and 
I  shall  see  Mr.  Meredith  with  pleasure.  I  have 
to  see  him  on  business." 

Silvia's  eyes  sparkled  angrily. 

*'  I  am  not  a  child,"  she  replied  ;  "  and  if  you 
cannot  trust  me  with  a  five  minutes'  conversa- 
tion T\dth  Mr.  Meredith,  or  any  other  gentleman, 
I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Lovell,  that  you  can  have 
much  faith  in  your  future  wife." 

VOL.  III.  R 
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"  I  don't  see  that  you  have  much  faith  in  your 
future  husband,"  he  retorted. 

SiKia  was  sHghtly  disconcerted,  and  both  for 
awhile  remained  silent,  and  looked  at  each  other 
thus  without  speaking.  "  Have  I  already  got 
a  master?"  thought  Silvia,  with  an  indignant 
swelling  at  her  heart.  And  yet  she  felt  that 
Mr.  Lovell,  though  not  right,  was  not  all  wrong, 
and  her  natural  sense  of  justice  rose  wathin  her 
and  reproved  her.  She  walked  away  a  few 
steps.  When  she  came  back  to  Mr.  Lovell  she 
both  felt  and  looked  calm,  and  her  resolve  was 
taken. 

*'Mr.  Lovell,"  she  said,  quietly,  "if  what  I 
have  to  say  must  be  said  by  me  alone,  five 
minutes  will  do  it,  and  I  have  not  the  least  ob- 
jection to  your  presence.  The  secret,  indeed, 
is  none  of  mine,  yet  I  know  it  can  be  trusted  to 
the  keeping  of  your  honour.  But  see  Mr.  Meredith 
I  must,  and  I  Avill,"  she  added,  with  a  resolute 
look,  and  something  in  her  voice  which  told  Mr. 
Lovell  that  opposition  might  exasperate,  but 
could  not  move  her.  "  You  must  trust  me,"  she 
resumed,  very  firmly ;  "  and  your  own  heart 
must  tell  you  that  you  can  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  girl  who  is  thus  open  with  you." 
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Mr.  Lovell  was  a  good-natured  man,  but  by 
no  means  a  magnanimous  one.  That  speech, 
therefore,  did  not  affect  him  as  it  might  have 
affected  one  of  higher  nature ;  but  if  he  was  not 
great  he  was  honourable,  and  the  appeal  Silvia 
thus  made  to  his  nobler  feelings  was  not  thrown 
away. 

"  Let  us  go,"  he  said,  a  little  sulkily ;  and 
when  she  took  the  arm  he  offered  her,  he  turned 
in  the  direction  of  the  chateau,  and  put  no  fur- 
ther questions. 

The  home  where  Silvia  had  spent  so  many 
happy  days  rose  before  them  blackened  and 
desolate-looking  in  the  last  red  glow  of  the 
setting  sun,  a  fit  dwelling  for  the  gloomy  for- 
tunes of  her  friends.  Silvia's  heart  smote  her 
for  ingratitude  as  she  remembered  that  in  that 
home  the  genial  Captain  was  sitting  stricken 
with  sorrow,  and  his  daughter  was  slowly 
breaking  her  heart  away  in  shame  and  grief. 
Was  it  her  place  to  have  left  them  in  calamity, 
and  chosen  another  home,  and  other  fortunes, 
when  their  home  was  made  desolate,  and  their 
fortunes  were  so  low,  that  they  could  not  well 
fall  lower  ?     But  if  she  gave  Mr.  Meredith  Miss 
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Meredith's  inheritance  back  again,  would  it  not 
be  something  ? — would  it  not  atone  ? 

As '  they  crossed  the  court  round  which  the 
chateau  was  built,  a  fair  young  woman  came 
out  of  a  side-door,  and  looked  at  them  in  sur- 
prise ;  and  Silvia,  equally  amazed,  looked  at  her 
too,  for  this  was  Madeleine,  Jean  Varot's  sister- 
in-law. 

"  Are  you  here  now  ?"  asked  Silvia,  with  in- 
voluntary suddenness. 

"Yes,  until  Madame  Groom  comes  back. 
Mademoiselle  wants  to  see  Madame  ?  She  is 
very  unwell  and  in  bed,  but " 

"  No,"  interrupted  Silvia,  '*  we  Avant  to  see 
Mr.  Meredith— is  he  within?" 

Madeleine  answered  that  he  was,  and  showed 
them  at  once  to  Mr.  Meredith's  sitting-room  on 
the  ground-floor.  It  belonged  to  that  left 
wing  which  had  escaped  the  fire,  and  Sih'ia 
found  it  unchanged.  The  very  mark  of  Jean 
Varot's  ball  was  still  on  the  wall,  close  to  a 
map  of  France.  The  room  was  vacant,  but 
Madeleine  said  she  would  tell  Mr.  Meredith  at 
once  ;  they  would  not  have  to  wait  long.  Mr. 
Meredith  was  with  the  Captain.  The  door 
closed  on  her ;  her  step  went  away,  then  ceased. 
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They  sat  down ;  neither  spoke.  Presently  a 
man's  foot  creaked  down  the  staircase,  the  door 
opened,  and  Mr.  Meredith  appeared  before 
them.  His  surprise  had  had  time  to  subside, 
so  he  only  bowed  with  grave  politeness ;  and  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Lo veil's  inquiries,  said,  quietly, 

"  The  Captain  is  still  in  the  same  state,  and 
my  sister,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  very  unwell." 

He  sat  down,  and  there  was  a  look  of  inquiry 
on  his  face,  w^iich  Mr.  Lovell  answered  by  say- 
ing— 

"  Mademoiselle  Nardi  wishes  to  speak  to  you 
on  some  piece  of  business  or  other,  I  believe." 

"  I  have  not  yet  heard  about  Mr.  Fox,"  said 
Charles  Meredith. 

"  And  I  did  not  come  here  to  inquire  about 
him,"  interrupted  Silvia,  briefly.  "  All  I  have 
to  say  is  this  :  the  will  which  you  saw  this 
morning  is  a  forgery." 

In  a  moment  his  keen  eyes  were  bent  on  her 
face. 

"How  so,  and  how  do  you  know  it?" 

"  I  know  that  the  will  which  I  witnessed  was 
different  from  this." 

"  How  so  ?"  he  said  again  ;  "  and  how  do  you 
know  it  ?" 
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"  What  matter  if  I  do  know  it  ?"  she  exclaim- 
ed, a  little  impetuously. 

"  Yes,  but  look  ye  here,  Mademoiselle  Xardi," 
remarked  Mr.  Lovell,  who  was  much  surpiised, 
"  how  can  you  know  it  ?" 

Silvia  did  not  answer. 

"  The  will  is  certainly  in  my  late  cousin's 
handwriting,"  said  Mr.  Meredith,  ''  and  you  ac- 
knowledged your  signature  this  morning.  Mrs. 
Groom's  writing  I  also  know." 

"  Is  it  true,  Mr.  Meredith,  that  this  wdll  dis- 
inherits you  ?" 

"  Quite  true." 

"  Does  it  contain  no  clause  concernmg  your 
marriage  wnth  Miss  Gray  ?" 

"  Her  name  is  no  more  mentioned  m  it  than 


mine." 


"  Then  it  is  not  the  wdll  I  witnessed,  for  m 
that " — she  paused  a  little,  and  her  colour  deep- 
ened— "  in  that  Miss  Gray's  marriage  to  you 
was  certainly  mentioned." 

Mr.  Lovell  stared,  and  pulled  his  whiskers. 

"  And  did  ^liss  Meredith  read  her  will  to  you  ?" 
he  asked. 

Silvia's  lips  quivered  a  little  as  she  felt  that 
she  must  go  through  the  whole   of  the  bitter 
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story  of  that  night  which  had  made  her  Mr. 
Lovell's  betrothed  wife.  But  it  was  useless  to 
struggle  against  that  hard  necessity.  So  in  as 
few  words  as  she  could  put  it,  she  gave  Mr. 
Meredith  the  story  of  her  vigil,  of  Mrs.  Green's 
stolen  visit,  and  of  the  glimpse  she  had  thus 
obtained  of  Miss  Meredith's  will. 

Mr.  Lovell's  face  grew  very  sullen  and  heavy 
as  he  heard  her.  He  could  partly  guess  now 
why  Mademoiselle  Nardi  had  accepted  him  so 
suddenly  and  so  strangely ;  but  Mr.  Meredith, 
whom  her  tale  interested  so  much,  seemed  the 
least  moved  of  the  three. 

"Is  that  all?"  he  asked,  as  she  concluded. 

"  It  is  all — but  surely  it  is  enough  ?" 

"  In  one  sense  it  is.  And  yet  I  feel  perplexed. 
Mrs.  Green  expected  and  deserved  a  handsome 
legacy ;  but  I  never  thought  my  cousin  would 
leave  her  every  farthing  she  possessed  ;  and  yet 
if  the  signatures  are  forged,  the  will  itself  is 
not." 

"  You  still  doubt  it  ?"  exclaimed  Silvia.  "  You 
say  '  if,'  when  I  am  as  sure  of  it  as  that  I  stand 
here  talking  to  you." 

"  Because  it  seems  incredible  that  Mrs.  Green 
should  act  such  a  part.     Also,  to  say  the  truth, 
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that  she  should  be  so  accomplished  a  forger." 

"Mr.  Meredith,  I  did  not  dream  it.  I  can  ex- 
plain nothing.  I  can  only  state  facts,  and  ask 
you  to  be  lenient  to  poor  Mrs.  Green." 

"  It  will  be  her  own  fault  if  she  suffers,"  he 
replied  gravely. 

"  And  now  we  may  go,"  said  Silvia,  with  a 
very  full  heart  as  she  turned  to  Mr.  Lovell.  "  ^Ir. 
Meredith  will  know  how  to  act." 

He  thanked  her  for  the  trouble  she  had  taken, 
but  he  said  not  one  word  to  detain  them.  He 
walked  out  with  them  through  the  court  to  the 
outer  gate,  and  there  he  stood  to  bid  them 
farewell. 

"  I  suppose  you  can't  go  to-morrow  after  tliis  ?*' 
said  Mr.  Lovell. 

Mr.  Meredith  looked  surprised. 

"  I  never  intended  going  to-morrow,"  he  said 
— Mr.  Enfield's  information  again  proved  incor- 
rect. "  The  boat  does  not  sail  till  the  tenth  of 
next  month." 

Mr.  Lovell  made  no  comment  on  hearing  that 
^Ir.  Meredith  had  still  a  fortnight  to  spend  in 
Saint  Re  my  ;  but  coldly  begging  to  be  remem- 
bered to  Madame  de  I'Epine — Silvia  had  not 
dared  to  mention  her  name — he  di'ew  Mademoi- 
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selle  Nardi's  arm  within  his,  and  with  the  look 
of  a  man  who  had  got  her,  and  who  meant  to 
keep  her,  he  thus  walked  away. 

Charles  Meredith  stood  looking  after  them  for 
a  while,  with  what  a  bitter  passion  of  regret  his 
own  heart  alone  knew,  and  when  he  turned  back 
with  a  weary  sigh,  he  met  the  sad  eyes  of  Made- 
leine looking  at  him  as  he  had  looked  at  them. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Lovell  did  not  speak  ;  at 
length  he  asked : 

"  Mademoiselle  Nardi,  may  I  ask  if  you  wish 
to  see  Mr.  Meredith  again  before  he  leaves  ?" 

"I  do  not,"  answered  Silvia,  with  a  swelling 
heart. 

"  Then  may  I  consider  that  I  have  your  pro- 
mise not  to  try  and  see  him." 

Silvia  stood  still. 

"  What  is  your  meaning,  Mr.  Lovell  ?" 

"  I  have  no  meaning ;  but  you  are  very  young, 
very  inexperienced,  and  until  you  become  my 
wife  you  are  unprotected.  And  really  I  can't 
see  why  you  and  Mr.  Meredith  should  meet,  un- 
less as  any  young  lady  and  gentleman  may  meet 
in  society." 

'*  I  have  no  wish  to  meet  him  again ;  I  do 
not  want  to  see  him  any  more,"  replied  Silvia, 
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in  a  low  voice,  "  and  if  I  had  not  got  this  thing 
to  tell  him,  I  should  not  have  tried  to  see  him 
this  evening." 

"  Just  so ;  but  you  see,  if  I  had  not  overtaken 
you,  it  would  have  been  an  awkward  sort  of 
thing  for  you  to  be  calling  on  Mr.  Meredith  all 
alone.  However,  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
will  not  occur  again,  I  know,  since  he  is  going 
away,  and  all  that." 

"  Will  he  go  if  he  becomes  so  rich  ?" 

"  Ay,  but  does  he  become  so  rich  ?  Suppose 
there's  another  will  somewhere  in  England — and 
suppose  he  knows  it  ?" 

"  But  the  will  which  I  witnessed  is  the  last, 
sm-ely  ?" 

"  Oh  !  that  will  is  gone,  you  know — was  not 
found,  and  all  that.  No,  I  daresay  there's  a 
will  somewhere  in  England.  Miss  Meredith 
was  always  at  it.  I  should  not  wonder  if  that 
will  were  not  all  for  Miss  Gray." 

Silvia  said  nothing.  She  felt  bewildered, 
and  a  little  downcast.  She  thought  she  had 
been  giving  back  a  fortune  to  Mr.  Meredith,  and 
now  it  might  be  for  Miss  Gray  that  she  had 
been  working.  "  Not  for  her,"  she  thought, 
with  a  full  heart,  "  nor  yet  for  him,  but  for  jus- 
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tice.  Besides,  I  will  and  must  abide  by  what  I 
have  chosen.  I  will  not  look  back,  I  will  not 
repine,  and  in  good  or  in  evil  I  will  think  no 
more  of  Mr.  Meredith." 


r:)"! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THEY  scarcely  spoke  till  Lady  John's  house 
was  reached,  and  then  Silvia  said,  rather 
faintly, 

"  I  do  not  feel  quite  well.  I  think  I  shall  go 
up  to  my  room." 

Mr.  Lovell  did  not  oppose  the  wish.  He 
thought  it  likely  that  Mr.  Meredith  would  try 
and  see  Mrs.  Green  that  same  evening ;  and  he 
was  rather  pleased  that  Silvia  should  keep  out 
of  his  way. 

"  And  Mademoiselle  Nardi — what  have  you 
done  with  Mademoiselle  Nardi?"  said  Lady 
John,  as  Mr.  Lovell  entered  the  di'awing-room 
alone. 

"  She  felt  tired — not  quite  the  thing,  and 
went  up  to  her  room  to  rest  awhile.  Oh ! 
Georgie,  I  did  not  see  you  before.  How  are 
you  ?" 
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Miss  Lovell  replied,  a  little  demurely,  that  she 
was  quite  well  again,  and  thanked  him  for  the 
chocolate  he  had  sent  her. 

"  Oh !  I  have  brought  you  more,"  he  said, 
sitting  down  by  her. 

"  Where  is  it  ?"  she  cried,  wdth  sparkling  eyes  ; 
and  at  once  her  busy  hands  made  a  raid  in  the 
pocket  near  her. 

"  No,  no,  not  there,  Georgie — in  my  trunk 
upstairs — a  boxfall." 

"  Large !"  exclaimed  Miss  Lovell,  puckering 
up  her  eyebrows. 

"  Very  large." 

"  Oh !  you  are  such  a  capital  fellow !"  she 
said,  gushingly. 

Mr.  Lovell  only  pulled  his  whiskers  as  he 
looked  at  her ;  but  he  was  thinking  a  little 
remorsefully,  "  If  it  were  not  for  that  rascally 
de  I'Epine,  or  for  all  these  jewels  I  am  giving 
Mademoiselle  Nardi,  I  might  have  done  some- 
thing handsome  for  Georgie — I  ought  to,  you 
know ;  she's  my  own  cousin ;  she's  poor,  and 
when  she  does  not  talk  slang,  she's  a  good 
little  soul.  Not  very  pretty,  you  know — but 
an  uncommonly  nice  girl !" 

"What  are  you  looking  at  me  so  for?"  asked 
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Miss  Lovell,  uneasily ;  "  is  there  anything 
amiss  ?" 

Mr.  Lovell  answered  that  there  was  not,  and 
resumed  his  soliloquy,  wondenng  whether  he 
could  not  do  "  something "  for  Georgie,  and 
feeling  with  regret  that  he  could  not,  when 
Miss  Lovell  herself  diverted  his  thoughts  into 
another  channel. 

"  Aren't  they  all  crazy  about  Mrs.  Green  I" 
she  whispered.  "  You  know  Miss  Meredith 
has  left  her  all  her  money  ?     Lucky  old  girl !" 

"  Don't,  Georgie !" 

"Well,  and  isn't  she  an  old  girl,  and  isn't 
she  lucky?  And  aren't  they  all  coaching  her? 
Do  look  at  them  !" 

Mr.  Lovell  did  not  answer  at  once ;  he  did 
not  like  to  be  always  fault-finding,  yet  the  word 
"coaching,"  as  used  by  his  cousin,  displeased 
him  doubly — it  was  slang,  and  inappropriate 
slang,  which  made  it  worse ;  and  yet  there  was 
something  in  it,  and  that  something  made  Mr. 
Lovell  forget  his  little  cousin  for  the  time  being, 
and  bestow  all  his  attention  on  ^Irs.  Green. 

She  sat  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  near  one 
of  the  doors.  She  looked  the  same  as  ever.  Mr. 
Lovell  searched  in  vain  for  uneasiness  or  anxi- 
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ety  in  Mrs.  Green's  full-blown  face.  She  re- 
ceived the  congratulations  and  the  homage  of 
the  little  world  around  her  with  the  placid  un- 
meaning smile  that  was  habitual  to  her,  fanning 
herself  all  the  time,  for  the  evening  was  warm. 
"  Cool,"  thought  Mr.  Lovell,  remembering  that 
she  had  most  probably  forged  three  signatures, 
and  must  be  aware  that  discovery  was  still  pos- 
sible. 

But  Mrs.  Green's  calmness  did  not  last  long. 
The  door  by  which  she  sat  opened.  Parker  ap- 
peared and  handed  her  a  card.  That  was  all ; 
but  it  was  enough  to  make  Mrs.  Green  turn 
pale.  So  whilst  her  hands  twitched  nervously 
at  her  cambric  handkerchief,  she  looked  at  the 
card,  then  she  turned  to  Parker.  She  seemed 
to  ask  if  there  was  no  mistake,  and  his  face  as 
plainly  answered  *'  None." 

So  Mrs.  Green  rose,  looked  for  her  fan,  then 
for  her  smelling-bottle,  then  sat  down  again,  and 
Mr.  Lovell  heard  her  saying : 

» 

"  I  shall  go  presently." 

"  She  knows  what  is  coming,"  he  thought. 

Mrs.  Green  did  not  know  it.  Had  she  known 
it,  no  persuasion  would  have  induced  her  to  go 
and  meet  Mr.  Meredith ;  but  calm  though  she 
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looked,  she  lived  in  secret  uneasiness  and  dread, 
and  everything  startled  and  troubled  her. 

"  What  can  he  want  with  me  f  she  thought, 
even  with  her  hand  on  the  door  of  the  dining- 
room  where  he  sat  waiting,  and  would  tell  her 
in  a  few  minutes. 

His  face  told  her  the  moment  she  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  room  ;  a  pale  face,  on  which  fell 
the  light  of  a  solitary  lamp,  showing  her  a  severe 
gravity  of  expression,  which  Mrs.  Green  had 
never  read  there  before.  She  stood  in  his  pre- 
sence, not  coming  forward,  unable  to  turn  back, 
paralyzed  with  dread,  and  waitmg  for  her 
fate. 

It  was  soon  spoken. 

*'  Mrs.  Green,  I  come  on  an  unpleasant  er- 
rand. For  I  come  to  say  this  :  The  will  this 
morning — the  will  bequeathing  Miss  Meredith's 
property  to  you,  is  a  forgery." 

"  A  forgery  !  Mr.  Meredith — I — I  do  not 
understand." 

Mr.  Meredith  continued  without  heeding 
this — 

''Mademoiselle  Nardi  has  just  informed  me 
that  her  signature  is  forged." 

Mrs.  Green  tried  to  look  bewildered. 
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"  You  amaze  me,  Mr.  Meredith,  Mademoiselle 
Nardi  acknowledged  her  signature  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  She  was  not  then  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  Avill ;  that  which  she  signed,  and  also 
read,  as  it  seems,  was  not  like  this." 

Mrs.  Green  remained  petrified.  This  peril 
she  had  forgotten  and  overlooked.  She  had 
foreseen  everything  save  this.  But  she  tried  to 
look  surprised,  and  said : 

"  In — deed !"  opening  her  eyes  very  wide. 

Mr.  Meredith  remained  silent.  He  had  no 
more  to  say. 

"  Don't  you  think  Mademoiselle  Nardi  must 
be  mistaken  ?"  she  said  after  a  while,  and  looking 
hard  at  him. 

"  I  feel  sure  Mademoiselle  Nardi  is  not  mis- 
taken," he  replied. 

"And  I  say  she  is,"  retorted  Mrs.  Green, 
stubbornly.  "  Miss  Meredith  wrote  every  word 
of  that  Avill  with  her  own  hand,  then  gave  it  to 
me  to  read,  then  bade  me  go  and  fetch  Made- 
moiselle Nardi  and  Mrs.  Groom.  I  did  not  see 
them  witnessing  it ;  but  she  told  me  afterwards 
they  did.  I  know  no  more;  but  that  is 
enough." 

VOL.  III.  S 
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Mr.  ^leredith  heard  her  out  very  calmly,  then 
said: 

"  The  will  in  your  hands  is  a  forgery." 

"  I  have  not  got  it,"  she  replied ;  "  Professor 
Smith  has  it.  What  do  you  want  of  me,  Mr. 
Meredith  ?     What  can  I  do  ?" 

She  tried  to  look  cool,  but  her  hands  were 
shaking  visibly. 

"  Mrs.  Green,"  said  Charles  Meredith  quietly, 
"  for  your  own  sake,  you  must  do  something.  If 
I  wished  for  your  ruin,  need  I  come  and  speak 
to  you  first?" 

"  Well,  but  what  am  I  to  do  ?"  persisted  Mrs. 
Green,  as  if  this  were  the  point  at  issue.  "  Pro- 
fessor Smith  has  got  the  unll." 

"  I  met  Professor  Smith  this  afternoon,  and 
he  told  me  that,  unwilling  to  undergo  the 
responsibility,  he  had  placed  the  will  in  your 


care." 


But  the  humiliation  of  her  defeat  only  worked 
Mrs.  Green  into  a  sort  of  rage  and  exasperation. 

"You  want  to  get  the  will  from  me,"  she 
said,  defiantly  and  angrily.  "  You  think  your- 
self wronged  by  the  will,  Mr.  Meredith,  every 
word  of  which  your  cousin  deliberately  wrote, 
and  you  want  to  threaten  me  into  compUance." 
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"  I  want,"  said  Mr.  Mereditli,  looking  at  her 
with  much  pity,  "to  save  you  from  yourself, 
Mrs.  Green.  If  you  prefer  rain,  have  your  own 
way.  But  I  warn  you  it  must  come  to  a  contest 
between  us.  If  you  are  worsted,  do  not  say 
that  I  gave  you  no  chance  of  escape,  do  not  up- 
braid me  as  harsh  and  pitiless." 

"  I  know  you  want  to  bribe  me,"  replied  Mrs. 
Green,  looking  sullen  and  defiant ;  "  but  I  say 
the  will  is  a  good  will,  and  I  will  not  give  in." 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  rising,  "  do  not." 

"  I  have  not  got  the  will,"  she  resumed,  burst- 
ing into  tears.     "  I  tell  you  I  have  not." 

Mr.  Meredith  was  silent. 

"  Mr.  Meredith,"  she  said,  very  pitifully,  "  you 
know  your  cousin  always  promised  me  ten  thou- 
sand pounds — you  know  she  did !" 

Mr.  Meredith  answered  not  one  word. 

"  Mr.  Meredith,"  she  said  again,  "  she  did  pro- 
mise me  ten  thousand  pounds  ;  and  it's  as  true 
as  I  am  here,  Miss  Mereditli  wrote  every  word 
of  that  will." 

'*  And  it  is  as  true  as  that  you  and  I  are  here, 
Mrs.  Green,  that  she  never  signed  it." 

Mrs.  Green  wrung  her  hands. 

"  And  so  I  am  to  get  nothing — nothing  I"  she 

s2 
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said,  piteouslj.  "Not  even  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  I  was  told  of  so  long  !" 

If  Mrs.  Green  thought  to  extract  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  promise  from  him,  she  was  mis- 
taken. Neither  directly  nor  indirectly  w^ould 
Mr.  Meredith  hold  out  any  hope  to  ^Irs.  Green ; 
but  he  stood,  waiting  patiently  enough  for  her 
inevitable  submission.  It  came  at  last.  Mrs. 
Green  was  not  a  wase  w^oman,  or  she  would 
never  have  fallen  into  the  egregious  error  of 
forging  three  signatures  to  a  will ;  but  she  was 
clear-sighted  enough,  the  first  burst  of  shame, 
despair,  and  humiliation  over,  to  see  her  danger 
and  avoid  it. 

"I  never  thought,  Mr.  Meredith,  it  would 
come  to  this  between  us,"  she  said,  shedding 
bitter  tears  of  mingled  fear  and  disappointment; 
"  never.  I  never  thought,  knowing  as  you 
know,  the  hard,  hard  life  I  have  had  with  Miss 
Meredith,  that  you  Avould  be  so  cruel  to  me." 

Mr.  Meredith  half  smiled,  but  did  not  attempt 
to  justify  himself. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  indignantly  said  Mrs.  Green, 
"  I  am  in  your  power,  and  you  make  me  feel  it. 
Very  well  I  But  remember  to  look  at  home  be- 
fore you  show  yourself  so  hard  to  others." 
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Professor  Smith  had  given  back  the  vnW  to 
Mrs.  Green,  who  had  pnt  it  for  safety  in  a 
second  pocket,  in  which  she  always  put  away 
her  money  when  she  was  travelling.  From 
that  recess  Mrs.  Green  now  took  out  a  paper, 
and  threw  it  on  the  table  as  she  spoke.  Mr. 
Meredith  took  it  up,  opened  it,  and  read  it 
through  carefully.  The  lines  of  Miss  Meredith's 
signature  alone  were  slightly  tremulous,  as  if 
Mrs.  Green's  heart  had  failed  her  then ;  but  her 
*'  Silvia  Nardi,"  and  her  "Mary  Groom,"  showed 
neither  hesitation  nor  fear.  This  calm,  heavy- 
looking  woman,  whose  mental  gifts  Mr.  Mere- 
dith had  always  held  so  cheap,  had  proved  her- 
self a  skilful  and  experienced  forger,  and,  save 
for  an  accident,  would  have  been  more  than  a 
match  for  him.  He  quietly  put  back  the  will 
on  the  table,  and  said  coldly : 

"  Whether  you  do  so  wilfully  or  not,  Mrs. 
Green,  you  certainly  misunderstand  me.  I 
have  no  business  with  that  document,  and  I 
take  no  personal  interest  in  it.  I  shall  dispute 
its  validity  if  you  attempt  to  make  use  of  it, 
and  I  came  to  tell  you  so ;  but  I  do  not  want 
it.  You  are  welcome  to  keep  it,  to  do  anything 
you  please  with  it." 
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Mrs.  Green  stared  at  him,  more  dismayed 
than  if  he  had  uttered  the  severest  threats  ;  and 
holding  out  her  hand  to  arrest  him  as  he  at- 
tempted to  leave  the  room,  she  said  with  some 
agitation, 

"  Mr.  Meredith,  I  think  that,  all  things  con- 
sidered, I  really  ought  not  to  keep  that  fortune. 
I  daresay  if  Miss  Meredith  had  lived  she  would 
have  made  another  will,  and  perhaps  destroyed 
this.  You  will  do  as  you  like  about  the  ten 
thousand  pounds,  but  1  feel  I  must  not  keep 
this  money." 

Mr.  Meredith  did  not  answer. 

"  Miss  Meredith  always  said  I  was  to  get  ten 
thousand  pounds,"  piteously  said  Mrs.  Green. 

Mr.  Meredith  looked  at  her  steadily,  but  not 
a  word  passed  his  lips.  There  was  no  help  for 
it — he  would  promise  nothing,  do  nothing,  not 
even  help  her  to  work  her  own  ruin.  She  took 
up  the  will  almost  desperately,  thrust  it  to  the 
flame  of  the  lamp,  then,  when  it  was  burning, 
threw  it  in  the  fireplace,  where  it  burned  away 
slowly  as  that  other  will,  which  had  made  such 
cruel  mischief,  had  burned  a  few  davs  before 
this.  Mr.  Meredith  looked  on  impassive,  almost 
indifferent. 
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"  That  is  your  own  doing,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Green,  wearily,  "  it  is." 

He  bowed  and  left  her. 

Mrs.  Green  remained  alone  in  Lady  John's 
dining-room,  staring  vacantly  around  her.  Once 
more  wealth  had  faded  away.  Once  more  po- 
verty, but  with  a  grim  shadow  of  disgrace  Im'k- 
ing  in  the  background,  was  to  be  Mrs.  Green's 
companion  through  life.  It  was  too  much  for 
her.  Mrs.  Green  had  gone  through  some  cruel 
pangs  since  Miss  Meredith's  death.  There  had 
been  the  disappointmeat,  the  heavy  blow,  which 
had  almost  crushed  her ;  then  had  come  the 
fierce  temptation,  the  hesitating  dread ;  then 
the  deed  done  in  terror  and  trembling,  if  not  of 
the  body,  at  least  of  the  spirit.  And  now  there 
was  the  grievous  fall — a  second  fall,  worse  than 
the  first — the  shame  and  the  terror  of  discovery. 
For  it  is  the  saddest  feature  of  sin,  that,  though 
it  blindly  trusts  chance,  it  has  no  faith  in  the 
forbearance  and  generous  magnanimity  of  those 
whom  it  has  attempted  to  wrong.  Mr.  Mere- 
dith might  talk  not  now,  perhaps,  but  later  ; 
and  then  there  was  Silvia.  Who  was  to  ensure 
her  silence  ?  Mrs.  Green  felt  in  a  cold  perspira- 
tion at  the  thought.     "  I  must  see  her — I  must 
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speak  to  her,"  thought  Mrs.  Green  ;  and  like  a 
spirit  evoked  by  her  wish,  and  coming  at  her 
bidding,  Silvia  opened  the  door  and  entered 
the  room.  She  came,  not  thinking  to  meet 
anyone,  merely  to  be  alone.  She  had  got  tired 
of  her  room  and  its  solitude,  and  the  thoughts 
that  haunted  it.  But  when,  on  reaching  the 
drawing-room  door,  she  heard  Mr.  Meredith's 
voice  within,  she  had  turned  away  in  sudden 
fear,  and  entered  the  dining-room,  which,  at 
this  hour,  was  always  lonely.  On  seeing  Mrs. 
Green,  she  stood  still,  and  they  both  exchanged 
a  conscious  look.  There  was  a  moment's  si- 
lence. 

"Well,  my  dear,  it  is  all  over,"  plaintively 
said  Mrs.  Green.  "  I  could  not  rest  under  the 
burden  of  Miss  Meredith's  will,  and  so  I  have 
just  burned  it — there  it  is — in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Meredith  himself.  I  think  no  one  can  deny 
my  disinterestedness  after  that." 

She  gave  Silvia  a  furtive  look,  but  !Mademoi- 
selle  Nardi  remained  silent  and  cold.  She 
could  not,  and  would  not  pretend  to  believe  in 
Mrs.  Green's  magnanimity.  So  she  said,  almost 
drily, 

"  I   think  you  did  very  well,   Mrs.  Green." 
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And  she  sat  down,  resting  her  elbow  on  the 
table,  and  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand. 
She  was  listening  to  Mr.  Meredith's  voice  in  the 
hall,  saying,  "Good  night,  Lady  John."  He 
was  going.  The  door  closed  upon  him,  the 
garden  gate  clanged — he  was  gone  ;  and  Lady 
John,  who  wondered  what  on  earth  he  could 
have  had  to  say  to  Mrs.  Green,  entered  the 
dining-room  to  learn.  She  was  a  little  disap- 
pointed to  find  Silvia  there. 

"Well,"  she  said,  a  little  shortly,  "what  are 
you  two  plotting  here  ?" 

Mrs.  Green's  course  now  lay  clear  before  her, 
as  she  thought.  If  she  could  have  been  wholly 
silent  concerning  that  unlucky  will,  she  would 
have  liked  it  very  much  indeed,  but  that  being 
impossible,  disinterestedness  was  her  only  cue. 

"  I  have  just  burned  Miss  Meredith's  will," 
she  said.     "  I  felt  I  must  do  that.  Lady  John." 

"And  why  did  you  burn  it?"  asked  Lady 
John,  who  went  to  the  point  in  all  things. 

"  Poor  dear  Miss  Meredith  would  never  have 
left  me  all  that  property  if  she  had  lived," 
sighed  Mrs.  Green — "  I  know  she  would  not." 

"  Well,  but  she  did  not  live,"  argued  Lady 
John,  bending  her  shrewd  black  eyes  on  Mrs. 
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Green   with   more   surprise    than    admiration. 

Mrs.  Green,  feeling  at  a  loss,  went  deeper 
and  deeper  into  magnanimity. 

"Lady  John,  I  have  been  disinterested  all 
my  life,  and  as  I  begun,  so  will  I  end." 

Silvia  rose,  her  lip  curling  with  scorn,  and,  to 
Mrs.  Green's  great  relief,  she  left  the  room. 
Disinterestedness  like  Mrs.  Green's  is  not  one 
of  those  lights  which  are  meant  to  remam 
under  a  bushel.  Lady  John  conveyed  the 
news  to  the  drawing-room,  where  they  created 
a  sensation,  and  Mrs.  Green  grew  hysterical 
over  the  laudatory  congratulations  she  received. 
She  was  so  evidently  unwell  and  miserable, 
that  Mr.  Lovell  pulled  his  whiskers  in  pity  as 
he  looked  at  her,  and  muttered  between  his 
teeth — 

"  Meredith  must  have  been  uncommonly  hard 
upon  her.  Too  bad  of  him  to  be  so  hard  to  the 
poor  old  soul !" 

Silvia,  who  was  standing  by  looking  at  a 
book  on  the  table,  alone  heard  him.  Her  eyes 
flashed  as  she  said,  in  a  low  tone — 

"  How  would  you  have  acted,  Mr.  Lovell  ?" 

"  Oh  I "  he  replied,  a  little  superciliously, 
"  I  am  not    blammg    him,  you    know.       Miss 
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Meredith's    money  is    a   great   deal   to  Mm." 

Silvia  bit  her  lip,  and  went  to  one  of  the 
\viQdows,  where  she  stood  looking  out  on  the 
dark  night,  and  shrouded  by  the  heavy  crimson 
curtains.  Mr.  Lovell  had  said  notliing  to  detain 
her,  but  his  face  grew  heavy  and  dark.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  not  to  see  that  this  girl  did 
not  love  him,  and  perhaps  he  could  see  clearly 
enough  in  his  own  heart  that  he  did  not  love 
her  very  much  himself.  And  yet  he  did  not 
even  feel  tempted  to  give  her  up.  The  latent 
obstinacy  of  his  nature  was  roused,  and  set  on 
this  one  purpose.  It  would  have  been  ,hard  to 
say  which  he  was  most  bent  upon — to  have  Sil- 
via, or  not  to  let  Charles  Meredith  have  her. 

Mrs.  Green  was  too  much  the  heroine  of  the 
hour  for  anyone  to  mind  Mr.  Lovell's  clouded 
looks,  save  his  cousin  Georgie.  She  saw  that 
something  was  amiss,  and  came  and  sat  down 
by  him. 

*'  Shall  I  go  and  bring  her  back  ?"  she  half 
whispered. 

"  Bring  whom  back,  Georgie  ?" 

She  nodded  in  the  direction  of  the  window. 
Mr.  Lovell  coloured  slightly.  He  had  not  given 
his  little  flighty  cousin  credit  for  so  much  clear- 
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sightedness,  and  her  penetration  annoyed  him. 

"  Mademoiselle  Nardi  is  not  quite  the  thing 
this  evening,"  he  said — "  better  leave  her  quiet, 
Georgie." 

Mrs.  Barton  now  came  up  to  them. 

"  Anything  like  Mrs.  Green's  noble  conduct  I 
never  heard  of!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Barton  gush- 
ingly. "  I  only  wonder  Mr.  Meredith  never 
mentioned  it.  I  suppose  he  means  to  do  some- 
thing handsome  for  her.  I  feel  sure,  though,  he 
must  have  told  Miss  Gray,  for  he  said  some- 
thing to  her  which  made  her  turn  as  white  as  a 
sheet ;  and  though  I  was  quite  near  them,  I  did 
not  hear  a  word.  I  suppose  they'll  be  married 
soon,  but  privately  and  quietly,  of  course.  Poor 
dear  Miss  Gray !  it  was  scarcely  considerate  of 
Mr.  Meredith  to  tell  her  so  abruptly,  but  men 
are  very  impetuous  in  these  things.  Look  at 
her !  She  is  quite  upset,  and  I  declare  Mrs. 
Green  is  gone.  I  suppose  it  has  been  too  much 
for  her.     I  hope  it  will  not  make  her  ill.'* 

Mr.  Lovell  hoped  it  would  not,  and  looked 
after  his  cousin,  who  had  stolen  away  and  join- 
ed Silvia  in  the  window. 

"  Why  do  you  make  him  miserable  ?"  was 
Miss  Georgie's  impetuous  address.     "  AMay  do 
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you  marry  bim,  if  you  can't  or  won't  make  him 
happy?" 

At  first  Silvia  was  too  much  amazed  to  speak; 
then,  even  before  she  could  think  what  answer 
she  should  make,  that  quick  and  sure  monitor, 
Conscience,  had  shown  her  the  justice  of  Miss 
Georgie's  reproof.  Yes,  what  right  had  she  to 
marry  Mr.  Lovell,  if  she  could  not  or  would  not 
make  him  happy?  But  why  should  she  not 
make  him  happy?  These  repeated  struggles 
were  wearing  out  the  strength  of  her  vain 
yearning  towards  the  past.  It  was  so  hopeless 
to  think  of  breaking  her  bonds,  and  going  back 
to  one  who  no  longer  wished  for  her.  Why, 
then,  not  take  such  happiness  as  life  had  in 
store  for  her  in  Mr.  Lo veil's  affection  I  So  spoke 
reason,  whose  voice  is  not  always  unheard  by 
the  young. 

A  bright  smile,  not  without  latent  sadness, 
broke  over  Silvia's  features.  She  laid  her  hand 
on  Miss  Lovell's  arm,  and  said,  with  a  wearied 
sigh : 

"  I  will  make  him  happy,  Georgie,  if  I  can." 

"Then  why  do  you  come  here  and  leave 
him  ?"  asked  Miss  Lovell  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Oh !  but  I  am  going  back,"  gaily  said  Silvia; 
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and  she  went  back  at  once,  and  was  as  sweet 
as  honey,  and  as  charming  as  she  had  ever  been 
or  ever  could  be. 

When  the  waves  of  life  have  been  troubled 
for  a  time,  they  must  needs  have  rest  for  a  time 
too.  The  storm  may  waken  again  later,  but 
stillness  there  must  be  between  the  two  tem- 
pests. So  it  now  was  with  life  in  Lady  John's 
house.  Mrs.  Green  and  Miss  Gray  left  the  next 
day  for  England  on  some  unexplained,  though 
evidently  important  errand,  but  this  was  the 
only  event  which  broke  on  the  monotony  of  the 
old  life. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Georgie  Lovell  had  no  need 
to  interfere  again  between  her  consin  and  Made- 
moiselle Nardi.  Silvia  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  be  very  good,  and  she  was  so.  Besides, 
Cavaliere  Nardi  had  written,  and,  glad  to  be  rid 
of  his  charge,  given  his  consent ;  so  now  her  fate 
might  take  its  course.  Lady  John  had  kindly 
said : 

"  You  must  be  married  from  my  house." 

There  were  days  when  that  reality,  "mar- 
ried," filled  Silvia  with  a  sort  of  awe.  Some- 
times, girl-like,  she  thought  the  day  so  far  away 
that  it  would  never  come ;  and  other  times  she 
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looked  it  bravely  in  the  face  and  defied  it  to 
scare  her.  But  whatever  she  felt,  her  outward 
manner  to  Mr.  Lovell  was  unexceptionable. 

Mr.  Lovell  was  too  indolent  to  be  a  man  of 
keen  penetration.  His  doubts  and  fears,  if  they 
did  not  vanish  utterly,  were  at  least  so  plea- 
santly lulled  to  rest,  that  he  forgot  them  in  the 
preparations  for  the  great  event  of  his  life — an 
event  to  which  he  evidently  looked  forward 
with  the  satisfaction  of  a  man  who  never  doubt- 
ed the  correctness  of  his  taste,  or  the  soundness 
of  his  judgment. 

Silvia  looked  without  a  thought  and  a  care, 
and  no  one  suspected  that  she  was  not  the 
happiest  of  women.  Yet  there  was  a  dark  cloud 
on  her  mind,  with  which  Mr.  Meredith  was  but 
indirectly  concerned.  She  was  estranged  from 
her  friend  Madame  de  I'Epine,  that  was  her 
trouble.  How  she  was,  how  the  Captain  was, 
she  only  knew  by  hearsay.  She  did  not  dare 
to  go  near  them,  or  attempt  to  cross  the  thres- 
hold of  the  chateau.  The  place  that  had  shel- 
tered her  so  long  was  to  know  her  no  more. 
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A  LURID  sky,  telling  of  coming  storm,  bent 
its  dark  and  sullen  clouds  above  the  pale 
green  of  sunlit  trees  in  Lady  John's  garden. 
Yet,  instead  of  turning  back  to  the  house,  SilTia 
went  on ;  the  face  of  nature  seemed  to  have 
passed  away  from  before  her  eyes,  for  though 
she  looked  around  her  she  saw  nothing.  She 
felt  strangely  calm,  and  had  felt  so  for  some 
time.  She  wondered,  indeed,  at  her  own  com- 
posure,  and  was  proud  of  it,  forgetting  that  the 
lethargy  which  is  like  death  is  neither  the 
courage  of  resignation  nor  the  sweet  calmness 
of  happiness.  She  looked  on  the  past  as  we 
look  on  a  feverish  dream,  and  smiled  at  it  like 
one  who  knew  better.  Sometimes,  indeed,  she 
felt  as  if  she  were  getting  very  old,  and  other 
times  a  strange  sense  of  ennui  crept  upon  her ; 
but  that  was  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Her 
habitual  state  was  that  death-like  stillness  which 
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lay  hidden  at  her  heart,  but  left  her  eyes  bright 
and  her  cheeks  fresh  and  blooming,  and  did  not 
even  make  her  very  silent. 

She  now  walked  on,  neither  minding  the 
blackness  of  the  sky,  nor  heeding  whither  her 
steps  took  her,  until,  suddenly  looking  up,  she 
found  herself  in  that  gloomy  avenue  where  Mr. 
Lovell  practised  shooting.  She  had  never  been 
there  before,  and  thought  this  a  dreary  place. 
Before  her  rose  the  damp,  broken  wall,  with  ivy 
hanging  down  its  grey  stones,  the  double  row 
of  trees,  and  at  the  further  end  the  pale  target 
rising  on  a  dark  background.  Mechanically  she 
walked  towards  it.  The  board  was  riddled  with 
marks,  some  of  which  were  dangerously  near 
the  centre.  But  Silvia  did  not  think  of  this. 
Curiously  she  peeped  round  into  a  deep  dark 
hole  behind  the  board,  and  saw  a  sort  of 
grotto.  Hesitatingly,  yet  impelled  by  a  curi- 
osity in  which  she,  for  the  time  at  least,  for- 
got all  else,  Silvia,  entered  this  recess.  The 
rocks  which  man's  hand  had  once  brought  there, 
nature  had  now  claimed  and  made  her  own. 
She  had  set  ferns  in  hidden  crannies,  thrown 
ivy  on  every  rock,  and  filled  the  spot  with  a 
dark  green  growth. 

VOL.  III.  T 
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Whilst  Silvia  was  looking  curiously  round 
her,  a  sudden  flash  of  light  passed  across  the 
brown  walls  of  rock,  then  a  low  peal  of  thunder 
followed.  She  turned  to  the  opening  of  the 
grotto,  but  a  white  sheet  of  rain,  coming  down  with 
the  might  of  a  West  Indian  tempest,  already 
spread  between  her  and  the  path. 

"  Well,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  what  matter ! 
Nothing  calls  me  within — I  can  wait  here.  Mr. 
Lovell  is  not  at  home  to  miss  me — and  no  one 
else  will." 

She  sat  on  a  low  projection  of  rock,  and  clasp- 
ing her  hands  around  her  knees,  looked  at  the 
falling  rain  with  a  mixture  of  sadness  and  ennui. 
She  began  to  wonder  if  she  would  always  feel 
as  she  had  felt  of  late.  If  days  would  always 
seem  so  tedious,  and  everything  and  everyone 
so  wearisome.  She  remembered  other  days 
than  these  in  Palazzo  Nardi,  where  she  lived 
unloved  and  uncared  for,  and  yet  was  as  happy 
as  a  bird  in  a  cage,  that  sings  ever  so  gaily, 
though  it  knows  not  the  hand  that  feeds  it.  She 
remembered  Dom  Sabino's  orchard,  and  the 
Principessa  knitting  in  the  shade,  and  a  bright 
girl,  a  little  restless,  perhaps,  but  light-hearted, 
who  went  about  the  old  place  like  a  dancing 
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sunbeam.  She  remembered  a  traveller  to  whom 
everything  was  wonderful,  interesting,  and  new, 
who  lived  in  an  old  French  home,  between  an 
accomplished  gentleman  and  an  amiable  woman, 
and  who,  spite  her  faults  and  little  follies,  was 
very  dear  to  both. 

"  And  all  that  was  happiness,  true  happiness," 
thought  Silvia ;  "  but,  oh !  this  is  not — this  is 
not,  and  can  it  ever  be  ? — oh  !  can  it  ever  be  ?" 

The  reply  sickened  her — it  was  so  stern,  so 
inexorable.  And  yet  Silvia  was  not  young  in 
vain — not  in  vain  was  she  of  a  buoyant  temper 
and  a  hopeful  nature,  and  especially  inexperi- 
enced. She  had  no  true  conception  of  the 
miseries  of  an  ill-assorted  marriage.  Hers  was 
the  excuse  of  many  a  heedless  girl,  w^ho  rushes 
on  her  fate,  blind  and  unconscious  of  its  wretch- 
edness. She  tried  to  think  that  to  be  the  wife 
of  a  rich  man,  who  loved  her,  would  make  her 
happy ;  and  if  she  could  not  think  so,  if  a  truer 
voice  whispered  to  her  that  happiness  lay  not 
there,  Silvia  felt  almost  angry  with  herself,  and 
called  this  wisdom  of  the  heart  the  merest 
folly. 

As  she  sat  thus,  looking  at  the  still  falling 
rain,   and   not   seeing  it,  a  flash  of  lightning, 
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which  lit  the  avenue,  the  walls,  the  trees,  the 
gravel  path,  and  the  heavy-drooping  boughs 
with  a  lurid  light,  and  a  low,  growling  thunder 
peal,  roused  her  from  married  life  with  Mr. 
Lovell  to  the  realities  of  a  storm  at  hand.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  run  home  through  the 
rain,  her  second  to  stay  where  she  was.  "  I  am 
not  afraid,"  she  thought,  with  a  little  secret 
boast  in  her  own  bravery ;  "  and  I  have  never 
been  out  in  a  storm  yet." 

So  she  sat,  watching  flash  after  flash,  listen- 
ing to  peal  after  peal,  till  blackness  fell  upon  the 
prospect — a  darkness  which  came  from  declin- 
ing day,  as  well  as  from  the  storm.  Rain, 
thunder  and  lightning  still  held  their  own,  and 
no  one  came  for  her.  Mr.  Lovell  was  out,  and 
no  one  else  missed  her.  A  sense  of  desolation 
crept  over  Silvia  little  by  little,  and  a  puerile 
tear  found  its  way  to  her  eyelids.  "  I  need  not 
be  quite  so  lonely  as  all  that,"  she  thought ;  "  I 
liave  done  no  great  harm — I  have,  I  hope, 
mended  the  mischief  I  wrought  in  one  instance ; 
and  I  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Meredith  looked 
heart-broken.  Then  why  does  no  one  care  for 
or  come  for  me  ?"  She  was  making  a  wrong 
(Uid  a  grievance  of  this,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
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young,  when  a  low  sound  diverted  her  atten- 
tion. She  looked  round,  and  raising  her  eyes 
in  the  direction  whence  the  sound  came,  she 
saw  rising  above  the  ivied  wall  the  pale,  sinister 
head  of  Jean  Varot.  Fear,  more  than  presence 
of  mind,  kept  her  mute,  and,  indeed,  petrified 
her.  She  stared  up  at  the  apparition,  and  saw 
the  head  followed  by  shoulders,  then  by  the 
whole  body,  till  it  hung  suspended  from  the 
two  strong  bony  hands ;  and  the  long  legs 
nearly  reached  the  ground,  on  which  the  heavily- 
shod  feet  soon  fell,  with  a  low,  dull  sound. 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Meredith's  old  enemy  stood 
and  looked  around  him  with  a  slow,  cautious, 
cool,  self-possessed  look — the  look  of  a  man  who 
can  reckon  up  all  his  chances ;  then,  satisfied  of 
his  solitude,  he  steadily  crossed  the  avenue  and 
vanished.  Silvia  rose,  as  if  moved  on  springs. 
A  lightning  flash  passed  across  her  eyes,  and 
she  did  not  heed  it ;  thunder  rolled  in  sullen 
above  her  head,  and  she  heard  it  not.  She 
came  out  of  the  grotto,  and  walking  out  in  the 
rain  through  the  broad  pools  which  flashed 
across  the  path,  she  left  the  avenue  where  Jean 
Varot  had  left  it.  He  had  already  vanished, 
but  instinct,   unerruig   and  sure,   led    Silvia's 
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steps.  She  did  not  pause  to  think,  she  did  not 
hesitate  one  second.  Swift  as  her  feet  could 
carry  her,  she  went  to  the  postern  door.  It  was 
open,  the  lock  had  been  forced,  and,  as  if  to 
convince  her  that  Jean  Varot  had  preceded  her, 
two  broad  and  deep  footprints  appeared  in  the 
damp  earth. 

There  w^as  not  a  moment  to  lose,  not  a  second. 
If  Mr.  Lovell  had  never  existed,  Silvia  could 
not  have  forgotten  him  more  completely  than 
she  forgot  him  then.  Their  marriage,  his  jealous 
mistrust  of  Mr.  Meredith,  her  promise  not  to  at- 
tempt to  see  him,  seemed  to  sink  into  an  abyss, 
and  be  buried  there,  so  w^holly  did  terror  of  the 
present, banish  even  that  recent  past. 

But  what  road  had  Jean  Varot  taken  ?  Not 
the  straight  path,  straight  as  an  arrow's  course, 
or  a  bird's  flight,  along  which  Silvia  was  speed- 
ing. Yet  neither  breath  nor  strength  failed  her 
as  she  ran.  Not  for  one  second.  A  desire,  a 
fear,  a  passionate  hope,  stronger  than  all  else, 
bore  her  on  through  rain  and  storm  ;  for  neither 
had  ceased,  till  she  reached  the  chateau.  Day 
had  yielded  to  twilight  as  she  stood  on  the  ter- 
race, and  a  lamp  was  burning  in  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's study ;  the  curtains  ^veve  drawn  back,  and 
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she  saw  him  standing  alone  near  his  bureau. 

"  Thank  God  it  is  not  too  late !"  thought  Sil- 
via, and  in  that  joy  she  forgot  all  else. 

She  crossed  the  terrace  ;  she  would  not  delay 
by  entering  the  house.  She  ran  up  to  his  win- 
dow, and,  tapping  against  the  glass,  she  called 
him  softly : 

"  Mr.  Meredith !  Mr.  Meredith,  open  quickly ! — 
it  is  I !" 

Mr.  Meredith  heard  the  summons,  and  obeyed 
them,  and  stood  looking  with  amazement  on  Sil- 
via's pale  face  and  dripping  garments  ;  but  she 
gave  him  no  time  for  wonder  or  for  ques- 
tioning. 

"  Jean  Varot  is  coming  !"  she  said  breathless- 
ly.    "  Coming  to  murder  you  !" 

And  before  Mr.  Meredith  could  utter  a  word 
she  flew  to  the  lamp  on  the  table  and  extin- 
guished it. 

"  Come,  come  away,  leave  the  room !"  she  ex- 
claimed, turning  towards  him.  "  Oh  !  do,  for 
pity's  sake,  leave  this  room,  Mr.  Meredith." 

"  Dear  Mademoiselle  Nardi,"  he  began  sooth- 
ingly, "  Jean  Varot  is  dead." 

"  Oh !  you  will  drive  me  wild,"  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  voice  full  of  despair.   "  I  tell  you  I  have  seen 
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him — that  I  ran  all  the  way — that  he  is  coming 
to  kill  you !" 

He  could  not  resist  her  distress,  her  pleading 
voice ;  he  took  her  hand,  led  her  to  the  next 
room,  and  closing  the  door,  he  lit  one  of  the 
waxlights  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  turned  to- 
wards her.  She  was  pale  as  death,  and  her 
tears  mingled  with  the  raindrops  sparkling  on 
her  face. 

Oh !  strange,  tormenting  power  of  love. 
Charles  Meredith's  thought  as  he  saw  her  was 
not  "Is  Jean  Varot  really  come  back — from 
death  to  life — come  back  to  murder  me  ?  but 
"That  girl  loves  me,  and  I  could  have  her,  I  could 
have  her  !"   Keen,  bitter,  intolerable  temptation. 

She  was  another  man's  promised  wife,  and 
that  other  man  had  helped  him  to  save  his  sis- 
ter's name  from  disgrace.  Oh !  honour,  honour  ! 
Thou  hast  bitter  laws  of  thine  own,  laws  not 
written  in  human  codes,  but  which  a  true  heart 
must  obey,  come  what  will  ! 

"For  heaven's  sake  do  something,  lose  no 
time!"  she  faltered.  "  AVhy  should  that  man  seek 
you  if  he  means  no  evil !" 

'^  But  he  is  dead,"  argued  Mr.  Meredith,  still 
incredulous. 
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"  I  have  seen  him.  I  did  not  dream  it.  I  have 
seen  him ;  as  true  as  we  both  stand  here,  Mr. 
Meredith." 

He  was  much  perplexed.  Her  earnestness 
convinced  him  spite  the  certainty  he  felt  of 
Jean  Varot's  death.  Yet  he  was  loath  to 
act. 

"  Mademoiselle  Nardi,"  he  said  after  a  while, 
*'let  it  be  that  this  man  is  living,  and  seeks  me 
for  a  deadly  purpose,  as  you  say.  I  still  wish  to 
spare  him,  if  I  can.  In  half  an  hour  I  leave  this 
house  for  years.  Jean  Varot  will  scarcely  over- 
take me  in  America." 

"  Then,  if  you  are  going,  oh !  go  at  once," 
she  entreated.  "  Go  by  the  front  gate  at  once, 
whilst  he  is  lurking  in  the  garden." 

"  There  is  no  need  for  haste,"  he  said  quietly  ; 
"  he  cannot  know  the  moment  of  my  departure. 
He  will  bide  his  opportunity,  and  miss  it,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  I  have  already  told  you  that 
I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Jean  Varot  face  to 
face." 

He  argued  with  her  more  as  if  to  pacify  her 
than  as  if  convinced  of  his  own  peril. 

"  Besides,"  he  continued,  "  I  would  spare  this 
Jean  Varot,  if  I  could.     The   man  is  mad,  and 
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madness  takes  guilt  away.  I  repeat  it,  I  shall 
be  gone  before  he  can  harm  me.  Allow  me, 
therefore,  to  make  a  communication  to  you, 
which  I  meant  to  entrust  to  writing.  I  have 
heard  from  Mr.  Fox.  Here  is  his  letter.  It  will 
explain  to  you  how  another  claimant  has  ap- 
peared, and  I  fear  one  who,  being  the  real  heir- 
at-law,  leaves  you  no  chance  of  the  twenty 
thousand  pounds." 

He  placed  a  letter  in  her  hand  as  he  spoke. 
Silvia  took  it ;  she  had  heard  and  understood 
him,  but  her  mind  was  far  awav  from  the  words 
he  uttered.  She  tried  to  control  her  feelings, 
to  be  calm,  to  be  like  Mr.  Meredith,  cool  and  un- 
concerned, but  she  could  not.  Her  bosom 
heaved,  her  breath  grew  short,  and  flinging  her- 
self across  a  table,  she  burst  into  sobs  and  tears. 
He  bent  over  her  much  affected. 

"  Pray  do  not !"  he  entreated.  "  What  shall 
I  do  ?     Speak,  and  I  will  do  it." 

"  Send  a  messenger  to  the  Maire,"  she  said 
impetuously,  "  and  ask  for  gendarmes.  I  know 
there  are  two  in  Saint  Remy — I  saw  them  go- 
ing from  Lady  John's  terrace,  and  they  always 
spend  the  night  at  the  mairie." 

Spite  his  promise  to  obey  her,  Mr.  Meredith 
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hesitated ;  and  whilst  he  stood  thus  irresolute, 
they  both  heard  through  the  pealing  of  the 
storm,  which  had  not  ceased  all  this  time, 
though  it  was  dying  away,  the  deep  baying  of 
a  dog. 

"That  is  Pataud,"  said  Silvia,  under  her 
breath. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  it  is  Pataud ;"  and 
both  exchanged  looks,  for  both  had  the  same 
thought. 

The  barking,  which  grew  louder  and  louder, 
came  from  the  avenue  facing  Mr.  Meredith's 
study.  Silvia  grew  faint  and  sick.  The  win- 
dow of  that  room  was  closed,  not  fastened. 
"Why  should  not  Jean  Varot  come  in  and  follow 
them  ?  She  flew  to  the  door  by  which  they  had 
entered,  and  locked  it. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Mr.  Meredith,  "  I  must  see 
what  this  is." 

A  red  spot  had  risen  to  his  cheek,  and  his  eyes 
flashed.  That  spirit  of  strife  and  battle,  which 
is  at  the  root  of  every  man's  nature,  was  roused 
within  him. 

"  I  will  not  let  you  go  to  that  man !"  said  Sil- 
via desperately. 

*'I  must,"  he  said;  but  she  stood  with  her 
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hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door,  and,  compelled  to 
pause,  he  stood  before  her. 

The  barking  became  furious,  and  mingled 
with  a  loud  peal  of  thunder,  sudden  and  terri- 
ble, which  seemed  to  shake  the  chateau  to  its 
foundations.  Silvia's  arms  fell,  and  she  stepped 
back  in  her  terror.  In  a  moment  Mr.  Meredith 
had  opened  the  door,  and  was  gone.  She  was 
so  stunned  that  she  made  no  attempt  to  stop 
him.  A  rush  of  damp  air,  which  came  in  through 
the  open  door,  revived  her  a  little. 

"  I  will  go  too,"  she  thought  desperately,  and 
she  went. 

She  took  no  light.  She  entered  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's study.  It  was  dark,  silent,  and  empty. 
The  pale  maps  on  the  wall  gleamed  faintly  in 
the  gloomy  tAvilight.  The  storm  had  ceased 
again,  but  the  huge  black  clouds  that  passed  in 
the  sky  seemed  ready  to  come  in  through  the 
open  window.  Silvia  stepped  out  on  the  ter- 
race. 

Far  away  in  the  east  a  misty  moon  was 
struggling  into  light,  and  showed  her  the  steps 
still  glistening  with  the  rain  that  had  washed 
them.  The  black  trees  of  the  avenue  rose  tall 
and   giant-like   before   her.      Every  tiling    was 
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very  still,  the  chateau  was  dark,  and  the  night 
was  so  silent  that  all  Silvia  heard  was  the  sound 
of  her  own  lig4it  step  hurrying  across  the  flags 
of  the  terrace.  Suddenly  a  long  plaintive  howl 
rose  on  the  quiet  air — a  howl  not  of  pain  or  of 
suffering,  but  of  lament.  Silvia  stood  still  a 
moment,  then  ran  down  the  stone  steps  which 
led  to  the  avenue. 

.  She  had  no  need  to  go  far.  The  grey  moon- 
light showed  her  Mr.  Meredith  bending  over 
something  dark  lying  on  the  earth,  and  Pataud 
sitting  by  him  and  howling  lamentably  with  up- 
raised head. 

"Mr.  Meredith,  are  you  safe  f  she  whispered. 
"  What  has  happened  ?     What  is  it  f 

"  Dead — shot  to  the  heart  by  his  own  hand, 
and  with  his  own  weapon,"  replied  Mr.  Meredith 
almost  sadly. 

She  shrank  behind  him,  but  she  could  not 
help  seeing  the  dead  man  on  the  earth,  lying 
there  with  his  stern  rigid  face  turned  up  to  the 
pale  light  of  the  sky ;  and  she  saw,  too,  the 
gleaming  steel  of  a  weapon  still  fastened  in  the 
bush  that  had  caught  it,  and  sent  its  contents 
through  its  owner's  heart. 

"  And  is  he  dead  f  she  said. 
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"  He  is  dead.  Heaven  knows  how  it  hap- 
pened !  Perhaps  he  wanted  to  kill  the  dog. 
That  last  thunderclap  prevented  us  from  hear- 
ing the  shot ;  but  you  were  right — this  is,  or 
rather  was,  Jean  Varot.  Well,  all  is  over  now. 
But  I  wish  you  had  not  seen  this." 

He  wanted  to  lead  her  away,  but  she  stood 
still. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?"  she  asked,  in  that  low, 
hushed  voice,  which  sounds  as  if  it  feared  to 
waken  the  dead. 

He  did  not  answer,  but  took  her  arm,  and 
led  her  in.  Still,  without  speaking,  he  struck  a 
light,  and  closed  the  window,  then  said, 

'*  For  my  dear  sister's  sake — for  the  sake 
even  of  that  unhappy  man's  memory,  I  would 
rather  never  speak  of  what  happened  this  night. 
You  can  keep  a  secret,  as  I  know  of  old — will 
you  keep  this  for  me  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Silvia,  who  had  turned  a  little 
pale  ;  "but  how  can  this  be?" 

"  No  one  will  think  of  questioning  you." 

"  But— but  the  body  ?"  she  Altered. 

"  I  shall  see  to  that  before  I  go." 

"  Then  you  are  going  ?" 

"  Yes,  at  once." 
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"  To  America  ?"     He  assented. 

"  And  Miss  Meredith's  property  ?"  she  could 
not  help  saying. 

He  seemed  surprised. 

"  Did  you  not  know  that  a  will  in  Miss  Gray's 
favour  has  been  found  in  England  ?" 

Silvia  looked  confounded. 

"  Then  you  are  a  poor  man  ?"  she  could  not 
help  saying,  even  though  Jean  Yarot  was  lying 
in  the  avenue,  with  his  dead  face  turned  to  the 
sky. 

"  I  can  work,"  he  said,  a  little  coldly. 

Even  as  he  spoke,  there  was  a  tap  at  the 
door,  and  Mr.  Meredith  went  and  opened  it, 
whilst  Silvia  shrank  back.  It  was  only  Mrs. 
Groom,  who  said : 

"  Pierre  has  come  for  Pataud,  sir  ;  he  has  got 
loose  from  him,  and  come  here,  he  says.  I  am 
sm-e  it  is  he  who  is  making  that  horrible  noise. 
Something  must  have  happened." 

As  she  said  this,  Mrs.  Groom  caught  sight  of 
Silvia,  who,  seeing  herself  discovered,  came 
forward. 

"  Mrs.  Groom  will  see  you  to  the  postern- 
door.  Mademoiselle  Nardi,"  said  Mr.  Meredith, 
significantly. 
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Mrs.  Groom  looked  from  him  to  Silvia,  and 
seemed  to  hesitate. 

"  Something  must  have  happened  for  the  dog 
to  howl  so,  sir,"  she  said. 

"  Send  Pierre  to  me,"  was  Mr.  Meredith's 
only  reply.  He  turned  to  Silvia.  "  Good-bye," 
he  said. 

"Good-bye,"  she  answered. 

He  held  out  his  hand  ;  she  placed  hers  in  it, 
and  that  was  all.  The  spectre  of  Honour  stood 
between  them,  and  guarded  Mr.  Lo veil's  be- 
trothed from  aught  save  the  cold  courtesy  we 
gi'ant  to  strangers. 

"  Did  he  ever  love  me  ?"  thought  Silvia,  sad- 
ly and  humbly,  as  she  turned  away. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

SOMETHING  has  happened,"  thought  Mrs. 
Groom,  as  she  felt  Silvia  shrinking  by  her 
side,  and  clinging  to  her  when  they  crossed  the 
terrace,  and  walked  past  the  haunted  avenue, 
leaving  it  to  their  right,  but  all  she  said  was — 
"  I  wish  that  dog  would  cease  howling." 

She  had  brought  a  lantern  with  her,  and  held 
it  so  as  to  light  Silvia's  feet.  She  never  looked 
behind,  but  Silvia  twice  glanced  back.  Once 
she  saw  that  Mr.  Meredith's  window  was  dark 
again,  and  another  time  she  perceived  a  light 
amongst  the  trees  near  the  spot  where  Jean 
Varot  was  lying.  Mrs.  Groom,  who  did  not 
look  round,  saw  nothing,  but  she  said — 

"  I  am  glad  Pataud  has  given  up  howling.  I 
hate  to  hear  a  dog  howl.  I  know  it's  nonsense, 
but  my  Philip  is  ill,  you  see,  and  nonsense  will 
come  into  one's  head,  whether  one  likes  it  or 
not." 

VOL.  III.  •  U 
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Silvia  made  an  effort  to  speak: 

"  Is  your  nephew  with  you  now,  Mrs.  Groom?" 

"  He  is,  mamzelle — I  went  and  fetched  him, 
poor  boy.  He  got  as  far  as  Marseilles,  and 
broke  down  there,  so  I  went  and  brought  him 
back.  I  have  got  all  his  pictures.  I  am  sorry 
there  will  be  no  time  for  you  to  see  them, 
mamzelle." 

"  Are  you  going  away,  Mrs.  Groom  V  asked 
Silvia,  suddenly  startled. 

"  Yes,  to  England  wnth  my  Philip.  I  know 
the  poor  boy  went  wrong — I  know  he  did — but 
he  is  very  ill,  mamzelle,"  added  Mrs.  Groom, 
with  a  tremor  in  her  voice,  "  and  I  shall  do  my 
best  for  him  till  he  gets  out  of  trouble  again." 

"  And  is  Madame  de  I'Epine  going  too  V 
asked  Silvia,  hesitatingly. 

"  Oh  !  of  course.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that 
she  is  not  here,  and  does  not  intend  coming 
back  ?  She  and  the  Captain  are  to  go  to  Eng- 
land with  Mr.  Meredith,  and  part  from  him  there. 
I  believe  they  mean  to  remain.  The  doctor 
said  the  poor  Captain  would  never  get  well  here. 
The  change  may  do  something.  And  here  is 
the  postern  door,  so  good  night,  and  good-bye, 
mamzelle.     Some  of  your  things  have  remained 
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at  tlie  chateau,  but  Madeleine  has  the  keys — 
Madame  Varot,  you  know — and  she  will  take 
them  to  you." 

Once  more  she  bade  her  good  night,  pushing 
open  the  postern  door  as  she  spoke ;  then  she 
was  gone,  and  Silvia,  who  had  declined  taking 
the  lantern,  remained  alone  in  the  darkness. 

Amazement  is  the  feeling  which  predominates 
in  the  great  crises  that  take  us  out  of  the  life  in 
which  we  move  so  calmly  day  after  day.  Joy, 
grief,  horror,  even,  are  not  so  powerful  as  this 
strange  surprise,  which  lies  on  us  like  a  spell, 
suspending  all  else,  giving  us  a  calmness  which 
does  not  spring  from  peace,  and  a  passive 
strength  that  is  not  courage.  When  Silvia 
walked  alone  through  the  gloom  of  Lady  John's 
garden,  she  began  to  waken  from  this  trance, 
and  to  return  to  a  sense  of  the  terrible  realities 
through  which  she  had  passed  for  the  last  hour. 
She  felt,  for  the  first  time,  that  she  had  been 
wet,  and  that  she  was  cold,  and  she  shivered  as 
she  walked.  She  remembered  that  Jean  Varot 
was  living,  when  everyone  thought  him  dead, 
and  she  wondered  whether  he  was  really  dead 
now!  What  if  he  were  nott  She  stood  still. 
It  seemed  as  if  her  senses  were  leaving  her 
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And  she  put  that  question  to  her  own  heart 
which  in  seasons  of  agitation  we  all  put :  "  Is 
this  a  dream,  or  am  I  indeed  awake  ?  Can  this 
anguish  or  this  terror  be  really  true  ?"  For  in 
times  of  heavy  trouble  the  longing  wish  to  deny 
inevitable  griefs  is  strong  indeed.  We  want  to 
think  that  our  sorrows  are  visions,  and  to  con- 
quer them  by  unbelif.  Silvia  had  felt  so  once 
before,  when  her  mother  died.  Then  the  silence 
of  the  sick-room  had  seemed  the  unreal  thing, 
and  the  low  voice  of  complaint,  the  wearied 
eyes  and  pining  face,  just  lost  and  gone,  had 
been  the  tangible  truth,  not  the  dream.  She 
remembered  that  feeling  now;  different,  though, 
was  the  terror  of  this  night  from  the  sorrow  of 
her  childhood,  and  the  sense  of  reality  soon 
came  back  to  her  quick  and  piercing.  She  had 
dreamed  nothing.  She  had  seen  Jean  Varot 
coming  down  the  wall  of  Lady  John's  garden — 
she  had  followed  him  to  the  chateau — she  had 
warned  Mr.  Meredith,  and  perhaps  saved  his 
life — and  she  had  seen  the  dead  man  lying  in  the 
avenue,  with  Pataud  howling  lamentably  by  his 
side.  Then  she  had  bid  Mr.  Meredith  good-bye, 
and  it  had  all  been  over. 

*^  And  it  is  all  over,"  she  said  to  herself,  **  all 
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over,"  she  added,  meclianically,  as  slie  entered 
Lady  John's  house. 

The  hall  was  lit  as  usual,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  stah's,  with  his  hand  resting  on  the  banis- 
ters, in  an  attitude  of  perplexity  and  doubt, 
stood  Mr.  Lovell.  Silvia  started  as  she  saw 
him — she  had  forgotten  his  existence  till  then. 
They  stood  face  to  face,  and  both  were  silent 
for  a  moment ;  then,  with  a  sullen  look,  he 
said : 

"  I  am  afraid  you  got  very  wet.  Mademoiselle 
Nardi  f 

"  Very  wet  indeed.  I  must  go  up  to  my  room 
at  once." 

He  did  not  move,  but  she  passed  by  him. 
Mr.  Lovell  remained  in  the  same  attitude.  He 
was  there  still  when  Silvia  came  down  again  in 
a  few  minutes.  She  was  not  surprised ;  she 
had  read  in  his  face  that  he  would  remain  there 
waiting  for  her. 

"  Before  you  go  into  the  drawing-room,"  he 
said,  "will  you  kindly  favour  me  with  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  ?" 

Silvia  bent  her  head  in  token  of  assent.  He 
opened  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  anjj  en- 
tered it  after  her.    . 
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"Mademoiselle  Nardi,"  he  said,  "I  will  not 
pretend  to  doubt  where  you  have  been,  for  I 
know  it.  I  went  out  to  look  for  you  in  the 
storm,  and  I  found  this  handkerchief,  yours, 
by  the  open  postern  door.  You  were  at  the 
chateau  f ' 

"  Yes,"  answered  Silvia,  "  I  was." 
"  To  see  Madame  de  I'Epine,  of  course  ?" 
If  Silvia  had  thought  the  question  sincere,  she 
could  have  answered  it  calmly  and  sincerely  ; 
but  Mr.  Lo veil's  eyes  and  Mr.  Lo veil's  voice,  and 
his  whole  manner,  plainly  said,  "Madame  de 
TEpine  is  not  at  St.  Remy,  and  I  know  it." 

"  No,"  she  answered,  a  little  defiantly,  "  I 
went  to  see  her  brother,  Mr.  Lovell." 

"  Mademoiselle  Nardi,  do  you  not  think  you 
may  try  me  too  much?" 

"  How  so  r 

"  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that,  after  the  pro- 
raise  you  gave  me,  I  may  insist  on  having  deeds 
as  well  as  words  ?" 

Mr.  Lovell  spoke  almost  angrily  ;  but  he  had 
mistaken  his  ground.  Jealousy  had  put  him  in 
a  sullen,  silent  fever  for  the  last  hour,  and  he 
forgot  that  Silvia  did  not  love  him.  Just  then 
she  did  not  even  care  to  keep  him,  for  she  had 
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lived  through  a  lifetime  within  the  last  hour, 
and  felt  as  if  she  cared  for  nothing.  The  blood 
rushed  to  her  face,  and  dyed  it  crimson,  on 
hearing  herself  thus  accused,  without  so  much 
as  an  explanation  of  her  conduct  being  asked. 

"  What  else  have  you  got  to  say  f  she  ex- 
claimed, indignantly. 

"  I  have  to  say.  Mademoiselle  Nardi,  that  I 
will  not  bear  this ;  that  the  girl  who  is  to  become 
my  wife  must  not  act  so  strangely  without  my 
knowledge  or  sanction." 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  f  she  said,  amazed. 

"  Quite  in  earnest. " 

She  heard  him  with  a  bright,  haughty  smile 
on  her  lip,  and  her  fingers  playing  with  the 
diamond  ring  which  had  been  the  pledge  of 
their  betrothal.  They  pushed  the  glittering 
bauble  up  and  down,  and  when  he  ceased,  took  it 
oif  and  placed  it  on  the  table  between  them. 

"  Now  you  may  speak,"  she  said ;  "  and  what 
you  say  need  not  at  least  offend  me.  And  now, 
too,  I  may  justify  myself  without  meanness." 

Mr.  Lovell  looked  at  her  sullenly,  but  said  not 
one  word. 

"  What  I  have  done  I  would  do  again,"  said 
Silvia ;  "  I  would  do  it  even  though  my  heart- 
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strings  should  break  at  our  parting.  Appear- 
ances condemn  me,  I  grant  it,  but  if  you  could 
not  believe  in  me,  you  should  at  least  question 
before  you  pass  judgment.  I  might  have  borne 
with  much,  because  I  felt  I  did  not  love  you  as 
much  as  you  should  have  been  loved  by  me. 
But  this  I  will  not  bear.  The  woman  who  is  to 
become  your  wife  must,  you  say,  be  subject  to 
your  control.  Be  it  so  ;  but  the  man  who  can- 
not trust  me  shall  never  call  me  his  wife,  Mr. 
Lovell." 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  angrily. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause ;  then  she 
bowed  and  left  the  room,  and  Mr.  Lovell,  bow- 
ing too,  said  not  one  word  to  detain  her.  He 
remained  alone,  angry,  mortified,  amazed,  and 
indignant.  He  had  bided  his  time  all  these 
years  for  a  paragon  wife,  and  that  paragon, 
when  found,  would  not  submit  to  remonstrance, 
and  left  him  by  on  the  first  word  of  reproof.  In 
the  heat  of  his  resentment  and  wounded  pride, 
Mr.  Lovell  almost  vowed  never  to  run  so  humi- 
liating a  risk  a  second  time.  But  he  was  not 
allowed  to  linger  over  these  bitter  thoughts. 
Miss  Georgie  Lovell,  sent  by  Lady  John,  who 
had   heard  that   Silvia   had  been   found,   and 
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could  not  imagine  what  kept  her  and  Mr.  Lovell 
away,  now  put  in  her  Httle  face  at  tlie  dining- 
room  door.  At  once  she  saw  that  something 
had  happened,  and  came  in  with  a  scared  look. 

"  Oh !  Gerald,  what  is  it  ?"  she  cried. 

The  bright  diamond  ring,  which  lay  on  the 
table  where  Silvia  had  put  it,  seemed  to  answer 
her  question.  She  saw  it,  took  it  up,  looked  at 
her  cousm  ;  then  her  eyes,  fast  filling  with  big, 
round  tears,  she  uttered  a  most  pitiful,  childish 
and  pathetic  little  "Oh!" 

"  Don't,  Georgie!"  said  Mr.  Lovell,  hurriedly  ; 
and  he  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  Where  is  she  f  said  Miss  Georgie  impetu- 
ously. "  She  promised  she  would  be  good  ;  she 
must  take  the  ring  back." 

Her  hand  was  already  on  the  door,  but  a  very 
imperative  "  Don't !"  from  Mr.  Lovell  stopped 
her  at  once. 

"  I  forbid  you  to  say  a  word  to  Mademoiselle 
Nardi,"  he  said,  looking  almost  angry.  *'  She 
took  that  ring  off— no  finger  of  mine  shall  ever 
put  it  on  her  hand  again." 

Georgie  submissively  handed  him  the  ring, 
but  he  would  not  take  it. 

"Keep   it,"   he   said  impatiently.      "I  don't 
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want  it ;  and  do,  like  a  good  girl,  ask  Lady  Jolin 
to  let  me  have  five  minutes'  conversation  with 
her.  If  I  lose  no  time  I  can  catch  the  train,  and 
be  ofi"  to-night." 

"  And  what  am  I  to  do  with  the  ring  ?"  asked 
Miss  Georgie  Lovell  '^Aastfully. 

"  Keep  it  and  wear  it,  Georgie.  I  wish  it  was 
to  you,  or  to  a  good  girl  like  you,  I  had  given  it 
from  the  first." 

"  Thank  you,  Gerald,"  said  Miss  Lovell,  slip- 
ping the  ring  on  her  finger.  "  I  shall  always 
keep  it  and  wear  it  for  your  sake ;  but,  you 
know,  1  am  quite  willing  to  give  it  back  to  Ma- 
demoiselle Nardi  when  you  like." 

"  That  will  be  never,  Georgie ;  and  now  do 
go  and  give  my  message  to  Lady  John,  will 
you  r 

Miss  Lovell  obeyed;  and  presently  Lady  John 
came  back  alone,  and  heard  Mr.  Lovell  with 
evident  concern  and  surprise,  informing  her 
that,  as  Mademoiselle  Nardi  and  he  had  agreed 
to  give  up  their  engagement,  he  must  leave  her 
house  at  once. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  will  not  repent  this,  Mr. 
Lovell  ?"  she  said  gravely. 

"  Quite  sure." 
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*'  When  I  saw  Georgie  come  in  with  Made- 
moiselle Nardi's  ring  on  her  finger,  I  knew 
something  strange  had  happened.  Do  you 
really  wish  her — Georgie,  I  mean — to  keep  and 
wear  that  ring  ?" 

"Do  you  see  any  objection  to  it,  Lady 
John?" 

"  I  fancy  that  Mademoiselle  Nardi  will  think 
it  strange.  It  might  put  very  odd  ideas  in  her 
head." 

Mr.  Lovell  became  crimson. 

"  Georgie  is  a  child,"  he  said,  "  and  my  cou- 
sin. Nevertheless,  if  you  will  say  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  to  her,  Georgie  wiJJ  not,  I  am 
sure,  wear  the  ring  in  Mademoiselle  Nardi's 
presence.  But  the  ring  is  hers  now — not 
mine." 

"  Mind  my  words,"  said  Lady  John  to  Mrs. 
Barton  that  evening,  after  Mr.  Lovell  was  gone, 
"  he  will  marry  Georgie.  Just  because  he  gave 
her  Mademoiselle  Nardi's  ring,  he  will  marry 
her." 

That  he  would  never  marry  Silvia,  and  that 
she  would  never  marry  him,  was  very  apparent 
to  Lady  John  when  she  went  up  to  Mademoi- 
selle Nardi's  room.     She  found  her  leaning  back 
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in  an  armchair,  gazing   at   the   sphinx  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  looking  very  grave. 

"  My  dear,  what  is  all  this  ?"  she  said  kindly. 
**Is  it  possible  that  you  and  Mr.  Lovell  are 
parting  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Silvia  quietly.  "  Mr.  Lo- 
vell was  displeased  because  I  went  this  evening 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Meredith  at  the  chateau — and 
perhaps  he  was  right  in  thinking  I  ought  not  to 
have  gone  ;  but  he  was  mistaken  concerning  my 
motives,  and  we  are  best  apart." 

"But  Mr.  Meredith  is  gone!"  said  Lady  John, 
a  little  bewildered  at  this  new  version — "  gone 
for  three  years ;  he  drove  by  a  few  minutes 
ago." 

"  Yes,"  said  Silvia,  still  speaking  very  quietly. 
*'  I  heard  the  carriage,  and  guessed  it  was  he." 

"And  Mr.  Lovell  talks  of  going  too,"  said 
Lady  John.  "  My  dear  child,  it  is  a  pity  to  lose 
a  man  like  Mr.  Lovell  for  a  trifling  misunder- 
standing." 

"  Mr.  Lovell  is  rich,  and  thinks  too  much  of 
himself  because  he  is  rich,"  said  Silvia  calmly. 

"  Well,  but,  dear,  you  are  not  such  a  poor  girl 
— you  are  to  have  twenty  thousand  pounds." 

"  No,"   interrupted   Silvia,    still    very   calm, 
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"Mr.  Fox  was  mistaken — I  am  to  have  no- 
thing. I  am  as  poor  as  I  was  when  I  first 
entered  this  room  a  year — is  it  a  year  ? — ago. 
And,  Lady  John,  I  want  to  ask  a  favour  of  you. 
Friends  of  yours  are  going  to  Italy,  I  know.  Do 
you  think  they  would  take  me  ?  I  should  give 
very  little  trouble." 

"And  Madame  de  I'Epine?"  said  Lady  John, 
opening  her  eyes  wdde. 

Silvia's  lips  quivered,  but  she  controlled  her- 
self, and  said : 

"  I  have  lost  Madame  de  I'Epine  through  my 
fault,  and  1  must  abide  by  what  I  have  done. 
Besides,  she  is  going  to  England,  and  I  want  to 
go  back  to  Italy." 

"  Well— but  is  it  all  over  with  Mr.  Lovell  ?" 
persisted  Lady  John. 

*'  It  is  all  over.  He  is  too  rich.  The  girl  who 
marries  him  must  never  forget  that  he  is  a  rich 
man,  and  I  could  not  be  always  thinking  of  that. 
Besides,  we  are  best  apart.  He  should  never 
have  asked  me  to  marry  him,  and  I  should  never 
have  agreed  to  become  his  wife." 

Silvia  was  so  quiet  that  Lady  John  felt 
silenced,  and  after  a  while  left  her.  Silvia  re- 
mained alone — she  remained  as  Lady  John  had 
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left  her,  sitting  in  the  armchair;  and  she  stayed 
thus  till  dawn,  going  over  the  past  year,  casting 
up  accounts  with  Fate,  and  humbly  confessing 
that  if  she  had  been  worsted  in  her  little  battle 
with  life,  the  blame  was  all  her  own. 

"  If  I  have  been  fickle  and  unkind,"  she  said 
to  her  own  thoughts,  "  I  might  have  been  good 
and  true;  and  if  I  have  been  unfortunate,  I  might 
have  been  happy.  I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Mere- 
dith cares  for  me  still ;  but  I  do  know  that  he 
wrill  never  ask  me  to  marry  him.  He  is  proud, 
he  is  very  proud,  is  Mr.  Meredith,  and  he  will 
never  give  Mr.  Lovell  the  right  to  say,  *  That 
man's  brother-in-law  robbed  me  of  my  money, 
and  that  man  himself  robbed  me  of  the  girl 
whom  I  loved.  And  so  I  may  now  go  back  to 
Sorrento,  like  that  poor  Cardinal  he  once  told  me 
of." 

Three  days  later  Silvia  left  Lady  John's  house 
wrecked  in  hope,  in  fortune,  and  in  love. 

Dom  Saldino  sat  reading  Horace  again  in  the 
green  garden  where  we  saw  him  first.  The  blue 
bay  sparkled  in  the  morning  sunshine,  and  the 
yellow  smoke  above  Vesuvius  looked  warm  and 
golden  in  that  early  radiance.      Silvia  eat  by 
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him,  knitting  edgings  for  the  Principessa's  to- 
vaghe. 

Sorrow  had  humbled  her,  and  she  had  bent 
her  will  to  that  aversion  of  her  youth.  She  was 
not  much  altered.  Dom  Sabino  found  her  pale 
and  thin  when  she  came  back  to  them,  and  the 
Principessa  said  very  ruefully,  as  she  gave  her  a 
wistful  look : 

"  Carina,  what  have  they  been  doing  to 
you  r 

But  though  Silvia  laid  her  head  on  the  kind 
lady's  shoulder,  and  cried  there  a  little,  she 
seemed  more  wearied  than  sorrowful,  and  soon 
recovered  her  early  bloom,  and  her  buoyant 
spirits. 

Dom  Sabino  now  thought,  as  he  glanced  to- 
wards her : 

"  I  knew  the  little  bkd  would  come  back  to 
its  cage.  She  has  had  a  railway  accident,  a  fire, 
and  a  love  affair !"  Dom  Sabino  knew  that  Sil- 
via had  been  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  a  rich 
Mr.  Lovell,  "  Silvia  has  learned  to  her  cost  that 
it  is  not  good  for  young  girls  to  travel." 

"  Silvia  ?ma,"  he  said  aloud,  "  you  forget  that 
my  sister  told  you  not  to  be  long." 

Silvia  seemed  to  waken  out  of  a  dream  ;  she 
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had  grown  rather  absent  of  late,  and  quickly 
putting  by  her  work  on  her  chair,  she  walked 
towards  the  house.     She  walked  fast  at  first, 
then  her  pace  slackened,  and  when  she  reached 
the  door,  she  stood  still,  and  looked  down  at 
the  bay.     Her  eyes  were  fastened  on  that  placid 
sea  and  smoking  mountain,  yet  these  were  not 
what  Silvia  saw  just  then.     Silvia  saw  another 
spot  than   this — a   place   sweet,  tranquil,   and 
fair,   with    ivy-covered   columns    encii'cling    a 
clear  pool,  and  a  mildewed  statue  perpetually 
gazing  down  in  the  clear  waters.     The  morn- 
uig  sunlight  fell  in  a  warm  golden  streak  on  a 
group  of  young  trees,  the  light  breezes  moved 
among  the  boughs,  and  there  was  a  twittering 
and  a  warbling  murmur  from  that  green  bower, 
which  was   very   sweet  to    Silvia's   ear.     She 
liked  this  lonely  spot,  with  the  silent  railway- 
line  beyond  it ;  she  liked  that  quaint-looking 
old  chateau,  wliere  the  genial  Captain's  laugh 
echoed  so  gaily,  and   that    open   window    by 
which  his   grave  daughter    sat  reading.     She 
liked  Mrs.  Groom,  mending  linen  in  her  room, 
and  intent  on  a  darn,  whilst   a  sunbeam  stole 
down  her  brown  face  and  vigorous  forehead. 
She  liked  the  farmyard,  and  Patau d,  and  the 
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forest  too — that  ancient  forest,  solemn  and 
green,  with  its  endless  avenues ;  but  then  the 
retrospect  ended  in  a  sudden  blank,  cold  and 
bare. 

"  He  has  forgotten  me,"  she  thought — "  they 
have  all  forgotten  me !"  And  the  northern 
landscape  faded  away,  and  the  bright  blue  bay 
and  Vesuvius  returned  ;  and  Silvia  found  her- 
self with  her  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  door,  as 
if  she  had  suddenly  come  back  from  another 
world.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  that  one  year 
had  been  isolated  in  her  life,  equally  distinct 
from  what  went  before  as  from  what  followed. 
The  intercourse  between  her  and  Madame  de 
I'Epine,  broken  by  her  own  act,  had  never  been 
renewed.  But  for  a  solitary  letter  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
ton's, Silvia  would  have  learned  nothing  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  she  had  known  some 
joys,  and  felt  such  keen  sorrows.  Even  as  it 
was,  that  letter  had  not  told  her  much  of  what 
she  most  cared  to  learn. 

*'  Of  course  you  have  heard  that  Lady  John 
has  married  Professor  Smith,"  said  the  letter. 
"  As  if  I  should  hear  that  here  !"  thought  Silvia, 
with  a  little  sigh.  "  Indeed,"  continued  the 
letter,    "we    have    been   very  bridal   of    late. 

VOL.  IIL  X 
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What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Lovell  making  a 
Mrs.  Lovell  of  that  little  Georgie,  whom  he  was 
always  scolding  for  talking  slang  I  It  seems 
that,  when  he  proposed  to  her,  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  promised  to  be  so  good !  Miss  Gray, 
too,  has  married  a  Mr.  Johnson  ;  and  one  of  the 
Raymonds  is  Mrs.  Grant  now.  She  was  a  very 
sweet  girl,  was  Ellen  Raymond,"  e^c,  &c. 

A  good  deal  more  Mrs.  Barton  said,  but  she 
did  not  mention  Madame  de  I'Epine's  name — 
she  did  not  say  one  word  of  Madame  de 
I'Epine's  brother.  Yet  that  letter,  brief  and 
incomplete  though  it  was,  filled  Silvia  with  the 
fondest  and  brightest  hopes.  She  thought  that 
once  Mr.  Lovell  was  mari'ied,  Mr.  Meredith 
would  remember  her,  and  forgive  her  ;  but  Mr. 
Meredith  gave  no  sign.  Weeks,  months,  and  a 
whole  year  passed  away,  and  Silvia  thought, 
"He  has  forgotten  me."  And  whenever  me- 
mory took  her  back  to  the  past,  that  thought 
was  the  conclusion — the  finis  which  ended  the 
little  tale  of  her  youth. 

"Yes,  that  is  the  end,"  she  thought,  opening 
the  door — "  that  is  the  end !"  And  opening 
the  door  as  she  thought  so,  and  going  down  a 
step  into  the  cool  dark  room,  where  a  green 
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light  stole  in  on  the  stone  floor  through  the 
half-closed  shutters,  she  found  herself  face  to 
face  with  Mi\  Meredith. 

If  he  had  not  been  coming  at  last,  this  story 
would  never  have  been  written.  If  this  young 
girl's  faults  and  folHes  had  been  merely  punished 
by  Providence,  and  not  tenderly  forgiven  in  the 
end,  we  would  have  let  them  be.  But  Silvia 
had  had  a  Fairy  for  her  god-mother,  and  she 
had  not  been  made  joyous  that  sorrow  should 
claim  her  for  her  own.  At  first  she  stood  still, 
in  a  trance  of  glad  surprise;  then,  in  the  joy  of 
her  heart,  she  cried : 

"  Ah !  you  have  not  forgotten  me,  after  all." 

"  I  could  not  come  sooner,"  he  replied,  look- 
ing as  radiant  as  Silvia,  "and  I  would  not 
write." 

"And  Josephine,"  said  Silvia,  with  a  shy, 
wistful  look  around  her,  "  where  is  she  ?" 

"  In  Naples,  with  the  Captain.  I  would  come 
here  alone.  My  sister  is  a  widow  now.  Her  hus- 
band lost  his  life  in  attempting  to  save  a  drown- 
ing man's.  It  was  a  generous  death,  and  has 
atoned  for  much." 

Silvia  heard,  but  was  not  sure  that  she  under- 
stood him  rightly. 
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"  You  are  sure  you  are  not  angry  with  me  ?" 
she  said. 

"  Was  I  ever  angry  ?"  he  asked,  rather  sadly. 
*'  Oh  !  you  looked  so — so  cold,  that  you  froze 

me." 

Mr.  Meredith  reddened  with  the  memory  of  a 
by-gone  pain. 

"  Do  you  think  I  wanted  Mr.  Lovell's  wife 
that  was  to  be  to  think  that  I  cared  for  her  ?" 
he  asked. 

Silvia  blushed  and  hung  her  head;  but  she 
soon  raised  it  again,  and  though  there  were 
tears  in  her  eyes,  she  said,  saucily  enough  : 

"  Mrs.  Groom  was  right ;  men  are  such  cheats 
— such  cheats !  And  how  is  Mrs.  Groom,  Mr. 
Meredith,  and  how  is  Pataud  ?" 

Mrs.  Groom  was  well,  and  her  Philip  was 
well,  and  had  mended  his  ways,  and  Pataud 
Mas  as  ill-tempered  as  ever.  But  if  Mrs.  Groom 
thought  men  such  cheats,  what  did  the  Princi- 
pessa  think  of  girls,  when,  hearing  a  sound  of 
voices,  she  came  down?  And  what  did  Dom 
Sabino  conclude  of  the  teaching  of  experience, 
when,  being  summoned  by  Maria  Laura,  he 
came  in,  and  learned  Mr.  Meredith's  errand  ? 

A  second  time  the  bu'd  was  faithless — a  second 
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time  the  bird  was  leaving  its  cage !     This  time 
for  ever !     There  was  no  help  for  it. 

"  It  is  so,  and  it  has  always  been  so,  and  it 
will  always  be  so  !"  said  Dom  Sabino,  when 
Silvia  went  from  them  at  last. 

The  Principessa,  who  had  had  a  bad  husband, 
shook  her  head,  turned  up  her  eyes,  and  hoped 
it  would  all  end  well.  Madame  de  I'Epine  ex- 
pressed no  hope,  for  she  had  no  fear. 

"  Perhaps  Providence  will  give  them  the  share 
of  happiness  that  ought  to  have  been  mine,"  she 
thought,  a  little  sadly. 

Her  father,  who  was  again  as  well  as  ever, 
expressed  himself  very  shrewdly  on  the  subject. 

"  Bless  you,  I  knew  all  along  what  was 
coming,  for  all  they  made  believe  to  be  such 
enemies.  I  knew  it !  Trust  to  me  for  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  Why,  child,  I  knew  when  Louis 
gave  you  that  rose !  Ah !  poor  Louis !  you 
see  I  was  not  mistaken  about  him ;  he  was  only 
a  little  wild,  but  a  generous  fellow — a  generous 
fellow !"  said  the  Captain,  whose  eyes  were  full 
of  tears,  and  whose  heart  will  be  full  of  trust 
and  faith  till  he  dies ! 

THE    END. 
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